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Frank Crane, D. D., 


No more must you break your chain of 
thought to dip your pen,and dip,and dip again, 
incessantly. 

The Parker Duofold Desk Pen holds its own 
ink, doesn’t have to be dipped, and doesn’t dry 
olf. It’s ready to write any instant, and to keep 
on writing. 

é It’s the only Desk Set with an air-tight Ball- 
and-Socket Base that keeps the pen point 
moist with ink, even when you lay the pen flat. 

This new-time Parker Duofold Set is rapidly 
replacing old-style ink stands on the Desks 
of men of action. The Pen is just like the fa- 


mous Parker Duo- 






fold Pocket Pen, ex- 
cept for a graceful, 
tapered black tip in- 
stead of a cap. The 










First to Adopt 
this no-dip Desk Pen 


( the “Pen that doesn’t dry ) 


are leaders of 
» Thought and Action : 


es like Dr. Frank Crane 


Ph. B., brilliant 


ished men and women 


Duofold Desk Sets 





journalist, editor and author, is one of 


who use the Parker Duofold Desk Set 


same Non-Breakable Permanite barrel, the 
same polished Parker Duofold point, guaran- 
teed 25 years not only for mechanical perfec- 
tion but for wear ! 

Indeed the parts of the two great Duofolds 
— Pocket style and Desk style—are inter- 
changeable. Thus you can pick any point you 
want—Extra Fine, Fine, Medium, Broad, Stub 
or Oblique—and the dealer will change it over 


to a Parker Desk Pen in a twinkling. 


jr ig os é fil 
The name of the originator,“Geo.S. Parker,” au 
is stamped on the barrel of the genuine Duo- ) 
fold. Look for that, and run no risks. 
Good dealers everywhere are supplying . 
Parker Desk Sets daily. ' 
THe PARKER PEN COMPAN JANE LLE, WISCONSIN 2 f irl Per 
ANI BSIDIARIE NEW YORK > TON * CHICAGO B 
LEVFLA MILWAUKE * ATLANTA ( t h Par 
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_ Prompt people start on time 


x 


Depend on your 


estclo 
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Pocket Be 
$1.50 

TARTING promptly usually 
Sts you there on time. 
What counts most is having 
time-keepers you can depend 
upon. 

Here’s a team that’s hard to beat. 
Big Ben attends to calling you in the 
morning and keeps time at home all 
day with true Westclox regularity. 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, 
Factory: Peru, | In Canada: West 








Pocket Ben goes everywhere you go and 
keeps you on schedule. 

You can rely on them because they’re 
Westclox. That name on a watch or 
clock dial stands for quality. 

Dealers in your locality have a variety 
of Westclox to choose from, some plain 
and some luminous dials that tel] time in 
the dark. Prices range from $1.50 to $4.50 


slightly higher in Canada. 


LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
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within the hounds 
of ; JUST-MARRIED incomes 


The srive who has left luxury behind, to begin life again 
where fairy-tales leave off, finds in TUDOR PLATE a new sort of silver 
service... distinguished, modern, smart as tea at the Ritz... and yet 
amazingly available, even within the Stringent limits of her housekeep- 


ing allowance. Ask to see this new plate in four distinguished designs. 


TREMENDOUSLY SMART...ABSURDLY INEXPENSIVE 
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LAULIKIING OF QLID BOOKS 


By 1 Dr. Zl. S.W. Rosenbach, as Told to Avery Strakoscl 


ENIUS?” The tall old man with 
the fan-shaped beard looked 
€ rly at his companion, ther 
settled back more heav ly against 


the rows and rows of old books lining the 





walls to the ceilir g or all side sof the room. 
“Of course Edgar was a genius, but in 
pite of being a gambler and a drunkard 


in spite of it, I tell you!” 





The other—a thin mar of lesser ye ars, 

£ | ig face meditative in the 
twilight—nodded 

‘Youare right,” he agreed. “ But what 


his long inquirit 


difference did it make? The only ques- 


tion is, would The Raven have beer 





greater without his gambl 
ng? I doubtit.” 


The argument was on, and my uncle 





Moses Polock, would lean forward now 
and again, waving his coatless arms—he 
handled books easier in shirt sleeves in 


an effort to gain a point. His peculiarly 





young and penetrating blue eyes glis- 
tened Opposite, George P. Philes, a 
noted editor and book collector, twirled 
a gray mustache and goatee while bal- 
‘ mly, 
and patiently relighting a half-smoked 





ng ina tilted chair, listenir g cal 


cigar which went out often as the verbal 


heat increased 
lL wi wuld w: itch these two, dazed with 
their heated words concerning authors 


nd their works; hear them make book- 
ish prophecies, most of which came true. 
4 favorite subject was their neurotic 
friend, Edgar Allan Poe. Both had be- 
friended this singularly unfortunate and 
great writer, and each had certain con- 
entions to make which led through the 
ire of argument to the cooler and more 
discussion of reminiscences. But 
they did agree that it would take less 
than fifty years after Poe’s death to make 
first editions of his works the most valu- 


able of any American author 


A Boy in a Bookshop 


T WAS in 1885, when I was nine years 

old, that I first felt the haunting at 

mosphere of Uncle Moses’ bookshop on 
+] f +} 


the second floor of the bulging, red-brick 


rrdiv 
larary 


building on Commerce Street in old P} I 
} 


adelphia. At that age I could 














A Meeting Place 











realize, spellbound as I was, the full saan uname 
quality of mystery and intangible beauty Doctor Rosenbach 
which becomes a part of the atmosphere 
whenever fine books are brought together; for here was something which called to me } 
each afternoon, just as the wharves, the water and the ships drew other boys who we 
lelighted to get away from books the moment school was out. Whatever it was—some 

bly speak of t as bibliomania t entered my bones then, and has grow! t I 
proportion ever since. The long walk, from the bookshop to my home, in the twilight Herman Me 
t moon, just coming up, throwing long sl ad Ws across the white ab of Frar 
grave which I had to pass, was sometimes difficult; but as I grew ier I learned t I 

y eyes against imaginary fears and, ina valiant effort to be | ‘ t F i ( 


ne ana % Mai allie Ways, Invent 














a woman—who owned 


nd valuable y ime came to browse 

ible, enthusiast or suspiciously 

ea n mind me book of Uncle Moses’ 
( I t took something more 





make this old man give up his 
would change his mind at the last 
he original, would make a pen- 


word for word, so that it was 
A ild take wee ks to do, and 


rY 
nd 
1 
ert 
( 
: Ls min 
{ r fi 
me! ( m 
é | ( 
ner 
I 
i L eave 
i v ton 
¢ \ nele 
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I shall never forget the day Uncle Moses told him he had 
found and bought this letter.. He handed it to Penny- 
packer with a light of triumphant amusement in his eyes. 
After reading it Pennypacker put it down on the table 
before him and, without raising his eyes, said in a pe- 
culiarly exhausted way, “‘Polock, I must have this letter. 
You can make any bargain you choose, but I must have 
it!’”” Hardly waiting for the other to reply, he rushed 
down the stairs, to return a few moments later with two 
books under his arm. My uncle’s blue eyes were but mock- 
ing questions as he pushed them aside after glancing at 
their title pages. They were two valuable books, but not 





A few years ago I bought back the Pennypacker’s Mills 
letter for $130 from Governor Pennypacker’s estate. Be- 
cause of the incident it recalls I would never part with it. 

When I was eleven years old I began book collecting on 
my own. My first purchase was at an auction in the old 
Henkels’ Auction Rooms on Chestnut Street. It was an 
edition of Reynard the Fox, printed by William Morris at 
the Kelmscott Press, and was knocked down to me for 
twenty-four dollars. My enthusiasm rather than my 
financial security swept me into this extravagance, and 
after the sale I had to go to the auctioneer, Mr. Stan V. 
Henkels, and confess that I was not exactly solvent. At 
the same time I explained I was Moses Polock’s nephew, 
instinctively feeling, I sup- 
pose, that such a relation 





yete Peay 








who the printer was, where it had 
il earmarks it might have, its various 


ad reached its final destination. 
Letters From George Washington 


Nga IG the ted collectors who came to match their 
i ! with my uncle was a younger man, 
Bement, w leveloped into one of the greatest 

expert ven at that time he had a won- 

well remember his subtle efforts to 
He would talk in a firm, low, rather 
yned with persuasion, hoping to 

yme cherished volume he coveted. 
\oses refuse I saw a curiously adamant 

atisfied expression spread over his 

I é t the dignity of movement as he 
fingers to look at 
le in ownership that verges on 
to Whom possession Can mean 






W. I packer, who in later years became 

was another avid book collector 

it e old Commerce Street book- 

ng he could lay his hands upon 

He also collected all data relating 

é Swedish settlers of Pennsylvania, and his 
Dut neestor as well aS any material 

é ng the development of the state. A large-man he 
n a rather square-shaped head. 

n f all as it boomed about 


en he grew excited, and took on an unfor- 
Pennypacker was a 


George Washington, and he had once 





! pape 
( ' me r 
t m 
i l ate 
n treat- Moses Potock in His Book Shop. In Ovalt—Moses Polock in 1850 
nd 
Although he lived to bea very his coat, and I saw him take from 
e most marvelous memory of anyone an inner pocket a thin, yellow 
wn. He could tell without a moment’s hesi- envelope. 


‘*These’’— Pennypacker 
pointed to his two books— 
“‘and this.’”” He opened the 
envelope and gave my uncle 
its contents. It, too, was a let- 
ter from George Washington, 
yet no sign of emotion swept 
the old man’s features as he 
read. But the exchange was 
made rather quickly, I thought, 
and it would have been difficult 
to decide which bargainer was the 
more satisfied. I have read both 
letters many times since. The Pen- 
nypacker’s Mills letter was dated 
September 29, 1777, and addressed: 
“On public service, to the Honorable 
John Hancock, President of Congress, Lan- 
caster.” George Washington wrote in part: 

I shall move the Army four or five miles lower down 
today from where we may reconnoitre and fix upon a proper 
situation at such distance from the enemy as will enable us to 
make an attack should we see a proper opening, or stand upon 
the defensive till we obtain further reinforcements. This was 
the opinion of a Council of General Officers which I called yes 
terday. 

I congratulate you upon the success of our Arms to the North- 
ward and if some accident does not put them out of their present 
train, I think we may count upon the total ruin of Burgoyne. 


} 


The letter which my uncle received was written four 
years later from Philadelphia, in 1781, to Abraham Skinner, 
Commissary General of Prisoners, and was easily the more 
important, historically, of the two, as General Washington 
discussed throughout the surrender of Cornwallis and the 
exchange of prisoners at Yorktown. He instructed Gen- 
eral Skinner not to consent to the exchange of Lord 
Cornwallis under any conditions. 

Even I, with but a short experience as a mere onlooker 
in the collecting game, realized its greater value. After my 
uncle’s death this Washington letter sold for $925, and 


} 


rests today as one of the treasures in the Morgan collection. 


ship might account for any 
untoward action concerning 
books. I had hardly got 


the words out of my fright- 
ened mouth when Mr. 
Henkels burst into a fit of 
laughing which—although 
I was too young, too scared 
and self-conscious to realize 
at the time—was the begin- 
ning of a life-long friendship 
between us. 


Exciting Catalogues 


HEN he ceased laug! 

ing a little he looked 
down at me—a somber lit- 
tle boy with a book under 
his shaking arm—and said, 
“T’ve seen it start at an 
early age, and run in fami 
lies, but in all my experience 
this is the very first baby 
bibliomaniac to come my 
way!”’ With this admission 
he kindly consented to ex- 
tend credit, and trusted me 
for further payments, whict 
I was to make weekly from 








my school allowance. Giv- 
ing him all the money I pos 
| sessed ten dollars ] 
= marched from the auctior 
room, feeling for the first 
time in my life that swooning yet 
triumphant, that enervating and 
at the same time heroic combina- 
tion of emotions the born biblio- 
maniac enjoys so intensely 
with the purchase of each rare 
\ book. 

5 | Stan V. Henkels——-no one dared 

to leave out the middle initial 
| was a remarkable man. Ever 
in his young days he resembled 
an old Southern colonel—the 

accepted picture we all have 
a man of drooping mustache, 
rather patrician nose, and long- 
ish hair, which he decorated wit} 
a large-brimmed, rusty black hat 
of the Civil War period. He in- 
sisted he was an unreconstructed 
rebel and was always willing to take on 
anyone in a verbal battle about the Civil 
War. By profession an auctioneer of books, 
Mr. Henkels was the first person to make the 
dreary, uninteresting work 
into living, fascinating literature, almost as exciting read- 
Previous to this, anyone wanting to find 
g 
through a catalogue, beyond discovering names and dates. 
Observing this, and that certain items whose contents 
were of exceptional interest did not sell well, Henkels de- 


of 


auction catalogues 


ing as fiction 
out what was in a collection had little luck when searchin 





cided to find out for himself what was between the covers 
of the books he sold, and to learn what was often told so 
confidentially in the literary manuscripts and letters, and 
then to print the most interesting data he could find about 
each item. This was a great work in itself, and how he 
found the leisure to give to it was a mystery. Thus he 
brought color and life—a human-interest setting which 
added thousands of dollars yearly to his business, and which 





< 


created feelings of gratitude in many collectors, who, 
through hisevision, were able in a short time to find certain 
elements in the typography and actual contents of a book 
that might, for lack of opportunity or knowledge on the part 
of the buyer, be overlooked. 
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everal } irs hef 
’ W ’ eat 


TOW forsome u 
~ boyhood nave 


reading a pampt! 


potentialities betw 
magination. It 

pamphlets flaunt ; 
een able to resist 
book collecting. 1 
id not seen the v« 


vith it. I could} 
l held, quite by a 
samuel J nNsol 
ecited the openir 
London in 1747 


nnounc 


um of a sixpence 





is all nat was 
masterpiece of 
‘dramatick criti- 
m. 

I closed my eyes 
an effort to 
myself, 


ning heavily 
nst the w 

. nt if vt 

wanted to Duy 


I I had ¢ r 
vanted inything 
t world. A 
veaithy and noted 
ector ent a 


nakespeare, 
‘And pantir 


r 
g 
er 
I 


1 mig be we 
igh to take 
mething which 
not be ng to 
me. Suddenly my 
T were made 
vould h e tne 


» anything hon- 
to obtain it 

‘ 
Having nothing 


ut my future to 
mortgage I desper- 

ely decided to 
ffer that to 
whoever the pur- 
‘haser might be. 
Mr. Henkels 
announced the 
usual terms of the 
sale and I gazed 


fore the sale I looked at many of the 


A Pamphlet That is Not for Sale 


he sale to be gin 
» his name by printing the works of cer- 


} 

accident, the k 
] 
i 


ng night of the Drury Lane Theatre in 
Althoug! 
(Advertiser and Gentleman’s Magazine of Doctor John- 





ord them or 


} 


s they make themselves 
Auction Room 


delight, sighed when I estimated the 





bring, and was beginr ng to feel rather of 


I happened to see a bound collection of brary I retain 





cor ¢ leep necessary exceptior r I} 
ok-collecting germ are not Several year ite! 
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nknown reason pamphlets,evenfrom my a white-haired negr 
been a passion with me. I cannot resist said Mr. Henkels } 
et, whether it has value or not. The something ntere 
een slim covers play the devil with my ing to show me 
true that books are my real love, but would go to the toy 
1 certain | ch I have never floor. I found hin 
One mig 1 the flirtations of standing by an oper 
rossed t , disturbed that I window fronting 
lume earlier in the evening,that hadso Chestnut Street « 


te to it. But hurried as I felt—it was 


small gold lo¢ 
Walpole’s famous Strawberry Hill Press, which belonged 


VW alpol 





for him e had a weakness for 


mporarle 


I came upon a copy of curious customers 


Gray's Ode It was not only a first edition, but the first ket 


t 


hibiting to several 


a 


+ 


Oo 


George W ashington. 
It had been authenti- 
Delighted at finding this, cated by his heirs, 


page of the pamphlet which was bound and also the gray 


irdly believe my eyes! For in my hands 
ng-lost first edition of Dr. 


famous Prologue, which David Garrick 


advertisements in the General 
ed the sale of this work for the modest 
no one had ever heard of a copy of this 
ng in existence before or since. Boswell 
n to it in his Life of Johnson, but that 
known of this first issue of the littlh Up and down, 


lock of hair enclosed 
within it. As 
joined the others Mr. 
Henkels opened the locket and held it 

At that moment an unexpected gust of 1 
room, and sweeping about took the cur! 
its resting place. ly 
moment or so before we realized that th« 
been wafted out of the window. Then 
to the stairs and raced four 


I 


So quickly 











Samuet W. Pennypacker, 


American Book 





did it 





flights int 


searching the block, 
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uni peli, HN, tani 


HM 
Ht 


Doctor Rosenbach's New York Book Room 
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T+ + 
| ry r é ne i ime pecause Lne e 
tie ft T pre lre put uj n tne cc mies ar 1 
tel £ t f er en here were mitigatir g 
I nee the home g ernment was hard pushed in 
i N t Boston Tea Party was a rather 
' . ng that all was not right in the 
t Cs nt I greater digr t gave 
4 gf treat from discipline or a chal- 
‘ ‘ t f these lonies for inde 
( } i t iilenge and swallowed ar 
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the part of some good men in the dominions to shrug their 


+ 


shoulders and say ‘The old home government has much to 


do and is doing it sometimes badly. We, the dominions, 


ought to have a chance to do more of our own business 


without interference on the one hand or too much entan- 
glement on the other.’”’ 
If everything were going right in the British Isles the 
problems of the ties that bind the outlying empire would 
never have been so acute. Some British leaders say that 
these problems are not very acute; but whatever the de- 
gree of anxiety concerning the need to straighten out mis- 


understandings with the dominions, that anxiety would be 





less were things shipshape at home. 
There will always be those who think that the Iris} 


question might have been handled better, in s 
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Lille STRONGEST Tile OF ALLL 


By Richard Washburn Child 


when the colonies were mere British out 
posts, undeveloped and not, as now 
woven into a closer unity with the wide 


world. From exploiting units, exchanging with natives a 





4 & 
nigh type ol ¢ lization tor resources destined for 
the British Isles, they | ductive economi 


ties of their own 


A wit 


al Conference 








“It is to in ar case, W 
decide to remain within tl S quIp gives exag 
gerated emphasis to the growing stren f opinion t 
ward autonomy among the dominior dependence 
the dominions”’ is not the phrase. There is nothing of ; 


serious separatist movement anywhere, but the growing 


importance of the dominions in comparison with the im 





4 distinguished 
sh writer has suggested that this may kk 


portance of Great Britain herself is a fact 
Engli d to separa- 


tist ideas; he quotes Turgot, that colonies are like fruit 




































































es exist which existed when 


Post in 1925 published Great 





I De \s it was then prophesied, at home 
n nar iown more and more toward direct 
( radica i r and the conservative forces 
‘ nd less is there room between those 
t rt-water Liberal Party The old 
t be said on both sides,”’ has lost 
! [he question for Great Britain to 
to whether an industrial trad- 
e in fighting over a platter 
t I gra The alternative to 
‘ te nd pass pr rity around 
- ’ | either a hitter conflict 
é I 4 e gnawed bare white the accept- 
f tives and Labor of a program cau 
, t, to make concessions and to 
the ne ire mea er gn to 
ew e empire and of Britain's 
A the disturbance f industrial 
! 1 the dole burden at home ha 
her i . veimueaities 


Them by His Majesty 


ed a little with relief that 


fact that all hands have sig 
the fever was over and a cool convalescence had begun. The 
dominions as a whole do not contemplate with any joy the 
progress made by the Labor Party toward an industrial 
government concurrent with but not answerable to the 
constitutional monarchy and Parliament. 

They do not rejoice that the mother country still has 
its large fraction of beings who nearly ten years after the 
war have been educated into, instead of educated out 
the dole system of charitable support. They may look with 


f 
MN, 


misgivings upon a proposal that they accept the unem- 
; : 


ployed of England, Scotland and Wales, if it means that 


the unfit as well as the fit, the unhealthy as well as the 


Vv 

vigorous, shall be put upon them. 
Though they may realize that His Majesty’s govern- 
ment has certain historical and traditional foreign policies, 
toward the Continent, to which are now added 





new postwar obligations, the best minds in the dominions 
are almost as reluctant as the United States was in 1919 
and 1920 to put a written or unwritten indorsement on 
any home-government promise to perform in the European 
‘ocl They view with sympathy and alarm a succession 





ces in basic industries that tend, of course, to weaken 


hose ties are much looser now than 


at a Reception Tendered 


t they drop off the 
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‘ 
r Empire 
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but they are no 
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King George With a Group of Ministers Representing Great Britain's Domains c take 7+ , 


In addition, those who have just been meeting in the 
Imperial Conference understand that British skill in 
lonial administration has been greatly weakened. The 
ranks of the well-bred and educated and specially trained 
civil servants and military officers who once went out t 
the colonies have been thinned by the war and their place: 
in many instances filled by less-prepared and rougher- 


mannered men. At atime when Oriental and dark-skinned 


natives are restive with the doctrine of self-determinatior 
and are egged on by zealot necromancers of liberty and 


freedom who often bid the white man to get out so that the 
loot of their own people shall be theirs, it is time to realize 
what the Bri ; 


It is nearly a quarter of the land in the world on wh 





human beings can live, and almost a quarter of all living 
beings are on that land. That sounds large and impres 
and powerful and lasting. 


But the British Empire, from end to end, has fewer white 





people ir it than live right here in the United States It 
scattered far and wide. It has no geographical unity. It 
has no fundamental economic reason for unity. To writ 
a constitution for it as a federation to replace an empirs 
would be harder than to write a decent Treaty f Versa 

the en e is a political curiosity. It is not bound 
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together by any religion, as marked as that, for instance, of Roman Catholicism ss 





Mohammedanism; its subjects wander off along their own ways 








But it is held together It is held together— and we may learn it we by 
t} strc »S ie in > ‘ | f j ] 

ie strongest tie in the history and development of mankind And unless that 
tie is forgotten, unless some fool tries to supplant that tis treaties and cor 
titutions, protocols and formulas, it w Id together for a long ep 

Phere » to an outsider observing the Imperial Conference in London, and 
the leaders} ip of the dominions and Downing Street wh nh were he nd it 
it appeared absurd that there was a failure to swallow the fact at et t 
geography, economics, politics, self-defense, religion lever lor of sk ar 
not be relied upon to keep the empire together In none them is there mu 
cause for cohesion. And yet most of them were discussed with great gravit 
be nd the closed doors and at the | anquet tables Indeed, a discussior nd 
resolutions regarding severa these phases of empire were the business of 


s Imperial Conference 


Gathering the Colonies Under England’s Wings 


acm I lit on Croydon Field after a flight across the Channel, the air 


was full of the aerial forces of 





sritain impressing the dominion’s delegates 
with the progress made toward the proverbial annihilation of space, and with 
the somewhat newer thought that the tight little island, which is no longer 
tight because of its navy alone, is getting itself tight again by a navy of the 


skies. This was al 


appeal or an exhibition. In either case, it was aimed at the 
idea that after all 
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perial Conferer 


tne blooming disad- 
vantages In an em 
pire so scattered 
lly that 


e sun never sets 


geographica 
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on it. 


One newspaper 


ERR gee 


having stated the 


mpression made by 


single-seat 


ighters, 
day bombers, giant 
night bombers, 


ty 


Op carriers and 
fleet spotters, went 
\ on to say with full 
truth: ‘‘But the 
hief interest from 
the dominion pre- 


miers’ point of view, 





if course, lay in the 
tremendous ad- 
vance made in the 
last few years in 
f types and efficiency 
of civil aircraft. 
} ‘‘They were 
| shown machines de- 
} signed for commer- 
cial purposes and 
eminently suitable 
{ for linking up out- 
posts of empire with 
' populous colonial 
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Could Play Susanna Better Than That Canned Pink Shrimp.’’ 
‘“‘We Might Have Dinner Together. 


years he had been 


t too painful for him to bear; 
ical recognition and a uni- 
‘he Meager Susanna changed 


sensation 
books, 
he was a decided 
vulgarly, in six 
usand copies; 


as a writer 
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ORT Y-SEVEN PRETTY GIRLS 


BY ARTHUR WILLIAM 





you are not to be interfered with. The script will be pre- 
pared exactly as you say, you will supervise all the sets, 
and in particular—in particular, Mr. Levis—we want you 
to pick out the people for your story—to cast it. All our 
facilities are at your service.” 

This had been in the East, in New York; and within a 
week he had left New York for Chicago, Chicago for the 
Pacific slope, after depositing to his credit a sum larger by 
far than the entire earnings of his lifetime up to Susanna 
from the Zenith Motion Picture Corporation. Suddenly he 
had become, for him, rich. It was highly possible that soon 
he would be even richer. The officials of the Zenith Com- 
the truth was, were very charming and sensitive 

In the short discussions of his novel he’d had with 


pany, 
people. 
them they had missed several points, some implications 
which but that, in such busy 
His director, too, had 
amazed him by several amazing suggestions; but there 
was no need to bother about him; the contract took care 
f that 

He walked along a narrow carpeted corridor to a chaste 
but hesitated before he went in. It 
seemed to Arthur Levis that there was a subdued stir, the 
low sound of voices within; and he couldn’t think why his 
office would have a number of people in it. Probably he 
had stopped by the wrong door; and yet that couldn’t be 
so, since, beyond, Glenning’s office was open; he could 
see Glenning. 


he had hoped were clear; 
men, was entirely understandable. 


door in walnut, 


Levis opened the door and entered a room absolutely 
full of pretty girls. It was literally packed’ with them. 
He hadn't supposed there were so many in all the world. 
And so very pretty! There 
f yn of her type 


wasn't one who wasn’t the 


perfect 
pertect 
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hair 
and 
girls who had black hair and white intense 
there were girls with warm chestnut- 
colored hair and 
young girls with 


There were pretty girls with black 
and rosy cheeks, with brilliant eyes; 


faces; 


striking ashen hair 


and blue eyes; they 
had intense red hair 
and red gold 
hair; and the fairest 


girls he could imag- 
ine, with pale or 
bright r and all 


conceivable 





colors 
And their 
mouths! There 
were generous smil- 
ing mouths 


of eyes 


and 


still, engaging 
mouths; there were 
mouths like rose 
petals, and mouths 
that could only be 


described as the pe r- 
fection of that fea- 
ture. Butwhile they 
differed 
temperament 


attitude, the y 


in coloring 
and 
and 


were all alike in one 


thing—it would 
have been impossi 
ble to suggest the 
slightest improve 
ment or desirable 
difference in their 
figures. They were 
all, he realized, di- 
vinely slim and 
round. 

Levis stood, 


slowly closing the 
door behind him, 
overwhelmed bythe 
young beauty facing 


him. He 


come bythe mingled 


Was over 


perfumes alone. 
“Oh,” he said. 


““Good morning.’ 


‘*‘We Ought to Talk About it,’’ He Went on Pleasantly. A man_ stepped 
forward. ‘‘Mr. 
Levis, you don’t 


know me yet, but from now on you will. Iam Mr. Drake, 
the casting director.’’ They shook hands solemnly. “From 
now,” Drake continued easily, ‘you will see a great deal 
of me.”” He turned and indicated the girls. “I am re- 
sponsible for these.”’ 

Levis put in weakly, “You have quite a family.” 

Drake agreed with him. ‘‘Quite. Although I can’t al- 
ways show it to you as satisfactory as now. This is a littk 
occasion. Something special. We had word about you, of 
course, from the East. But we didn’t need it. We would 
have done our best for you anyhow. The author of The 
Meager Susanna is as important in Hollywood as he is in 
New York. Perhaps you will find you are more recognized 
here—among us. So we planned a sort of practical wel 
come for you. But I’m afraid at bottom we never get very 
far from pictures : 

“A very good thing,”’ Levis murmured ineffectually. 

“This is a welcome and something more too—we knew 
you would want five or six lovely young society girls in 
your picture, and we hope you will find them among thes« 
I may add, Mr. Levis, that no one in the business could 
offer you better. Or as good.” 

Levis said he was sure of that. But how the devil would 
he pick among them? Any one would do as well as any 
other. It was simply astounding! 

A very small girl with a most disconcerting uptilted nos« 
advanced. ‘“‘We hope you will love us, Mr. Levis.”” He 
assured her that he did. Very much indeed. He hadn't 
thought It would not have occurred to him that it 
was possible 


de ec dedly 


Miss Stott came very yu 
you will be better able t 


sit at your desk, Mr 


forward. “If you 


Levis, 


a 


a E 
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I got a list of tl 


Ti 
proceeded to his desk, brushing against round seductive 


judge. names from Mr. Drake.” Ley 


shoulders, close to entrancing faces, beseeching smiles 


the light silks he touched were like butterflies clusterir gon 
} . leeves 
Miss Stott stood 


Janney,”’ she read 


Janney might be improved on. SI brilliantly blond, 

with very wid Perfect for the 

Margaret Field of 
“T should like 


her 


indeed,” he told 


She smiled radiantly 


tient 


and Miss Stott grew 
“Hadn't you better wait till y 
** Miss Cantner.”’ 


visibly impa- 
more?”’ she 
suggested 
Miss Cantner had red hair and long gray eyes. She 
ized at him very directly and seriously. ‘I liked The 


Middle Susanna, oh, so much,” she said in a grave voice 
The slight slip in the title, Arthur Levis reflected, was 
wholly unimportant in such a young and lovely creature. 


He must have her, of “*Miss Stott,” 


he announced, 

‘“‘we can't aff ss Cantner go 

\ ark on the sheet In 

her hand. “Miss Al , 
Miss Aldis was pos } best yet. Levis had never 

seen such a superna! girl 1 addition to ¢ 


she was beautifully, 


verything else, 
exper essed, with pearls. He 
nodded decidedly. 

‘““How many is that, : * he asked 

*Three,”’ she replied shortly. ‘‘ You only need five.” 

That was a fact, and he determined that no matter how 
pe rfect she turned out to be, he would decline the next 
He'd have to if it were only to support I 
Miss Stott. The girl who foll 

vuldn't 


position with 
ywed was a Mrs. Felix. She 
have been twenty, her hair was what 


he Fre nch called cendre and her eyes were the col rr of 


ashen 
olets under a shaded bank in April. Perhaps her feet 
uldn’t do. They would 
“Mrs. Felix,” he began 
ould like to have you.” 


‘That makes four.” 


Entirely. 


desperately—‘‘ Mrs. Felix— 


Miss Stott spoke in a resigned 


oice, 
\ girl came independently forward, slender like young 
bamboo, with intensely black hair, a dark face and dark 


eye “Do you perhaps like for me to be in your picture 


“This is a Welcome and Something More Too- 


ment toward the dos 

Miss Stott said precise] 
Miss Aldis, Mrs. Felix, 
rangements with Mr. Drak 
for production the first 
can get you without troul 

With the room empt 
Miss Stott sat beside 

“IT don’t know how y 
know Mr. Plastman, t 
He'll s} ; 


It seems 


t twenty 


We Knew You Would Want Five or Six Lovely 
and We Hope You Will Find Them Among These" 


Young 


Society 


Gi 
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Steel and he fired a 


m at the seat of John’s 
fine that he 


olf teett 


only 

rhetorically. 

and Mrs. John 
who is heroine of this mighty saga of 
John who sits with fingers weary and 
nes, sewing on the very blue patch 


1 Bobic’s pants 


an elegant target for the sharpshoot- 


t work on Sunday any more unless 
v h is a funny thing to say about 
ra Bulgar. All right, all right; I 





I mes all end in a double f. But 
Bobie was a Bulgar. Couldn’t John 
Caledonian of fact or story look 
when it came to conserving his sub- 
hn Bobie get in his thirty-six days 


Didn’t he 


e time cards regularly? 


the year, and as many of the nights 
ison, any weather, come Sabbaths, 
water or the Four Horsemen of the 


ouldn’t he 


wear against winter ex- 


rreater tonnage of clothes than a knight cap-a- 
ron? Sure John was a Bulgar. Try to lay 

i day! 
naged a tdown once in a while in construction, 





the merciless hand of continuous 
And sure as we 
1 count on a visit from Bobic. 


would 


operation crowd 
hail any executive he 


noon 


“‘vang pusher tell’m no 


itter no vork tomorrow, me?” 
est was over here this morning, say 
er come for church.” 
1 rin, ‘“‘you try make fool for me. 
Big fellow, veliki priest. You know. 
n ¥ so you can go for church, pray 


go home sit down, rest little bit, 


* Like vork. 
t’ree, four, maybe five 


hn would announce. 
e, two, 
wn. No got vork, no got bread. Wass 


r saw rig Sunday? Somebody 


gestion, at that. It is al- 
teelworks. There is the 

le nveyor belt at 

me lad who cut 

eS In fact I 

| oe Trepa could 
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‘“‘Here’s WhatICalt a Job of Shooting. 
This Here Bohunkus Works for You, They Tell Me. 
Well, Lookee Now. I Brung Him Over to Show You"’ 


John Bobie was the job character, the champion job 
tightwad, the champion job clothes wearer. It was a job 
fact that you couldn’t lay him off. When it came to 
getting into the plant to sell the company a dollar’s worth 
of muscle, John Bobic was a gate crasher to make One- 
eyed Connelly of sporting fame looks to his laurels. Shut 
the whole job down over Sunday, and sure as income 
blanks John Bobic would show up bright and early on 
the off chance that, once out, you would let him make 
the day. 

“Hey, Bobic, you so-and-so Scotch bohunk, what the 
this-and-that you doing out this morning? You 
strongly emphatic well every man new open-hearth job 
sit down today.” 

A smile that would 
enforced concrete duck. 

“No like sit down, meestair. Like vork.”” And then the 
old song and dance chanted off again. ‘Got frau, mees- 
tair. Got one, two, t’ree, four, maybe five baby. No got 
vork, no got bread, no got pig meat, no got shoes, no got 
house, no got not’ing!”’ 

All this with a shrug of entreaty that would make you 
break right down and cry. 

“All right, you vehemently qualified MacGregoroff, get 
over there and clean ’em up concrete mixer. Give ’em nice 
coat graphite paint. Yes, everything. No, no, you keg- 
head! Not the control handles or the electric switch! And 
listen, Bobic. You no be finish come whistle blow, you 
catchem ’charge! Versteh?”’ 

Sut threats of discharge apparently never worried 
Bobie in the least. He worked too well for that, and 
knew it. 

“Say, boss, no finish whistle time, me I vork little bit 
overtime; fi’—six hour mebbe, finish ’em up, a’right?”’ 

You couldn’t beat him. He'd get in his thirty-six days 
a month in spite of you. You’d wonder why he worked on 
the construction gang. Erection work is irregular in a 
steel plant. Ten million dollars’ worth of improvements 
this year—ten thousand next. Go like the devil with a 
thousand men half a year; stall along, trying to hold a 
nucleus of organization the next six months with not 
enough work for fifty. Then, too, hard weather can hold 
up construction. Rain, snow, cold may call a halt to 
excavating, steel erection, masonry, giving the hired help 
For which reason it 


know 


have melted the heart of a re- 


many an unwelcome day of idleness. 
had been arranged that labor on the new open-hearth con- 
hour than the production 


men were constantly leaving us for 


struction got a cent 
Even at that, 


more ar 


men 
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By R. G. KIRK 
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the steadier jobs about the mills 
and furnaces. But not John Bobic. 
John stuck to us and that extra 
cent. And the lay-offs never af- 
fected 
worked, 


John. John 
come fire 
and brimstone, del- 
uge, conquest, war, 
famine and t 
fellow on the 


1e 
pale 
horse 

And John saved. 
John was the coin- 
squeezing champ of 
the civilized world; 
in which, of course, 
we are accustomed 
to include Bulgaria 
and the rest of the 
Balkan States, 
bathtubs orno bath 
tubs. And so John, 
with or without a 
double f to his name, was the coin 
squeezing champ of the Bulgars, 
which 
tight-fistiana. I had often heard of 
that Bulgarian characteristic, and 
on our job the Bulgar gangs were 
without competition when it came 

to nickel gripping. And our John- 
Bobic, Boboff, Bobeff, Bobski, Bobvitch or 
led all the rest. 

John, so rumor had it, wore a money belt in which the 
first dollar he had ever earned in America was only pre 
vented from rubbing against the last one by all those he 
had earned in between; a condition hard to square wit! 
such vital human failings as the desire 


is the summa cum laude of 





ny’s name 
Bobinheimer 


rs to feed the well 
known face three times or more a day, till it is said that 
Mrs. Bobic let the one, two, t’ree, four, maybe five run 
wild to grow up with America, while she ran 
boarding house. 
John Bobic’s woman 
Mother Bobic. A strapping 
straight of hair, black of brow, 


a hunky 


was a wonder. We called her 
creature. Broad of back, 
with high cheek bones and 
small dark eyes and a nose flatter than most Caucasian 
Hardly a beautiful woman, but unmistakably 
good-looking; one to make you turn around and follow her 
with your glance. Her eyes, likely. The high cheek bones 
made them seem small and deeply set; deeply set from 
below, not from projecting brows above, as with Cauca- 
Oh, she was Caucasian, right enough; but it did 
seem, once in a while, that her eyes slanted ever so little; 
and her lips were wide, not thick, and very red. 

Her kitchen was a thing of shining cleanliness, and, in 
the wintertime, of gloriously stifling heat. A place of 
savory steaming pots and richly gurgling kettles; and, 
ganz natiirlich, as our Heinie carpenters would say, a 
never failing source of men. A hundred times, in emer- 
gencies for labor, we had stormed that kitchen, to find the 
dozen men we wanted loafing comfortably in it, puffing 
long pipes, tilting beer-bottle bottoms at the ceiling, 
steaming contentedly in sheepskin vests and felt-top boots 
while the next meal went ahead. 

“Hello, Mother Bobic. You got maybe ten 
twelve men here like work extra turn tonight?” 

“Sure got,”’ from Mother Bobic. ‘Sure. Right away I 
give’m little bit ‘nother dinner. Right away I pack’m 
buckets.” 

And she’d dish out our twelve a platter of some hot 
stew against a cold night’s work, which they’d absorb while 
she loaded up their pails. Good, that stew. I know. 

‘You like eat little bit, meestair?’’ Mother Bobic would 
always ask. And many’s the steaming plateful of that 
elegant mystery we downed. Some kind of a ragout. A 
sort of cross between a Hungarian goulash and a Spanish 
olla podrida, if you can conceive a human being surviving 
that. Bay leaves to flavor it, onion to give it strength of 
character, garlic to lend a delicacy of soul, dumplings as 
tough as leather into which to stick your teeth, ten of 
them guaranteed to sink a garbage scow, rice that would 
stick against your ribs for days, paprika that would lift a 
man to heights of great endeavor, horse meat. 
what else, except that the whole mess was bound together 
with some kind of noodles too golden-yellow to be Dago 
We found out later that Mother Bobic 


They held that 
Phey hel t 


noses. 


Slans. 


maybe 


God knows 


made 


faalhiarini 


these noodles herself mess together like 
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goat hair holds wall plaster. Man food. Sustenance. A_ through not having entered Valley. But: 
bellyful of that stuff and a man could wear a pick down to seen a bridgeman’s hat, or a r g-milln 
the eye by lunchtime. No wonder Bulgars from John a concrete-puddler’s hat 
Bobie’s boarding house could work! Bessemer mer 
ad any beds to make As fast as one ft tumbled out mes to him to pat 
bed, another tumbled in. Then, too, a healthy Balkan mere parsimony But that was the ge r 
fear perhaps lent speed to all her efforts, for she was afraid John Parsimony B H ‘ 
of her good lord. John Bobic was a shrimp for size, and urself as to | nt 
Stassa Bobic was an Amazon, that’s true. But your Bal- And so we find ourselve " t 
in male is king, and knows that nothing will so surely story; for it is Mr John Bol herse 
preserve unswerving faithfulness in women as a frequent gers weary and worn and with eye 
; bust across the ear Mother Bobic had put ina day. She 1 pee is \ 
| Sut even granting her the seemingly inexhaustible murphies to feed the entire Ancient Orde Hiberniar t r 
; ipacity for labor of a Bulgarian peasant, and granting her She had mixed enough dumpling dough to 1 ! ‘ 
| the stimulus of an occasional wallop over the earfrom her piercing projectiles for the whole United States N \ 
good lord John, and allowing also that the rearing of one, She had lugged home fuel for the kitchen stove, ar 1 tic 
| two, three, four, maybe five, is a mere spare-time occupa- under each arm and a bag of coke balanced or 
tion—still, the lady was a marvel, for it would have taken head. She had picked the coke herself from the cinder I 
the entire time of any woman of ordinary working capacity dump refuse and had sawed up the ties when she got home 
to mend John Bobie’s clothes She had made the fires and kept them up, and <« ked t ul ‘ 
Not only did John still have the first dollar he had ever stew and scrubbed the kitchen table and the kitcher 
iccumulated in America; he also had the coat and hat and __ till either one was fit to eat from. She had washed dishe tap 
pant Y h he inded or ur shores Jol lieved in and pots and pans, and made fresh noodles t tangie t re 
retting all the wear out of his garments, ¢ There morrow’s stew together, and set fresh bread t ‘ nd ! 
was In fact mignty little of the original garments left, what had done what she could meantime for the one, tw three Mrs. B 
frepairs. Joseph's coat should really not be mentioned in four, maybe five—and now at midnight, or thereabout And | 
the same sentence with John Bobic’s; and the same thing she was putting a bright blue patch in the seat of her 
goes for Joseph’s pants, if any. And I think that nothing and master’s pants. “ 
\ go further in demonstrating Bobic’s right to coin- Her lord and master was asleep, stretched out } 
\ itching honors than to say that his | was patched. dumplings and horse meat, on a bed in the room wher 
have seen disreputable hats aplenty in my time, sat and sewed 
having got a Met. FE. degree at that tough engineering Patch, patch, patch! Till over the breech: he 
, nstitution, Valley Tech, during the period when no true _ asleep and sewed their seat in a dream 
| egian would appear on t campus unless clad in a hat Whango! With a thud that rattled the window we t 
x} e had re ied Irom tne as! To Say Mrs. Bobic fell out of her chair er 
: that Bot t w vorse than T' ’s would John Bobic came up on an elbow Dah!” said hr truth to be 
mean nothing to } you were a T¢ er of about Bobic. ‘‘ Will it take you all night, my love, to put a pate! I 
{ but it ind if you miss the beauty of that simile, on my pants? Will I go to a hard day’s labor tomorrow all mat 
| it’ only one fan yriad I beaut that y ) em ssed slee piess because you fal laz \ t ee} na at lf Continued Pp é 
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of training sufficiently 
to climb into aring. If 
the courage to t 

properly is in a mar 
the courage to fight t 


the last ditch is there 





too. There are, of 
course, exceptions— it 
prelimin bouts, and 
now and then in n I 
bouts, where a fight 
$s getting! withouta 
real training siege 
But, in the mair 
stand pat on tne broad 
assertior 
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cessful years, and when 
he is done, unless pos- 
of faculties not 


often given fighters, he 


sessed 
is 
through as a money 
getter. 

To what 
scarred 


field 
veteran 


may 
of the 
roped battleground turn 
when he is through as a 
fighter? 
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He must make 
the earnings of a lifetime 


I be- 


n about five years. 


lieve it is 


com- 


ac cepte ad 





t} ‘ 


at three year 
are required to es- 


tablish a new com- 


mercial venture 


Think of 


then 
th fighter 
faces. In the time 
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what ter 


at 


at other profes- 


al 
onal 


} 


men 


a 
laying the 


ition of su 


me 


und: 


cess, he must com- 


f 


away his lif 
Tell me 

t that purses ar 
too large! 

I counsel all men 
contemplating 
ring not 

verlook that 


ular feature. 


career 
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ant to Stip and 
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that we could 
three 


me 
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Y wait 
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We must 
fighting and earn- 
ng, though, I con- 
found 
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These often led men to take 
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actually 


cular power, became as 
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swapping with me 


they could take my best puncl 


it off. I won a few fights or 


aione. 


Rather than outsmart a 
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fighting him, I would pound the mus 
f at 


until 


his forearms I 
him 


weigh tons on his hands 


oO every chance Dat 
ter thus } 


gioves 


and 


Knocked Down But Not Gut 
would lower a bit and lose 
elasticity arms must have 
and true 
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arm, 
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r Way 
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‘“‘How Did You Happen to Choose Churchill Valley for a Home, Mrs. Hawes?’’ Lucia Inquired Conscientiously 


ictober, and the season was over in 
October was the valley’s loveliest 
the summer cottagers stayed for it 
withdrawn to the city with 

e, as she had done on every Sep- 

irs Few had the spirit to 
light-minded of nature to smile 

r a golden interval, with Madam 
and president of the Stewart Home for 
chairman of the hospital 
e Children’s Home, and central 

va y, retired to New York and 
mmittees on which even Madam Stewart 


October made Lucia Grey, who 
Avenue, a little sad and very cozy 
ife in her job were going to be 
really came, though it was 
instant Lucia was never 
te as she thought she should, 
was in great luck to have it 
and the ability to glow with 
m at the privilege of being allowed to 


lars a week seemed to be 


f Churchill Valley 


ith and she had loved it with 


She } ad only 


places which 


ne can love onlv 
ed the delightful stone house on 
father had built. It was his 
because Mr. Grey didn’t like to 
ead an enchanting life wan 
oming to Churchill Valley 

eased them and staying there as 
October almost always—a 

; > 


nr tewart disapproved and for 


ven ] i and once even 





through Christmas, though that had proved rather chilly 
with only open fires. 

As Lucia had vaguely planned her life that was what she 
would do always. Of course her father would live till he 
was an old, old man, but he’d always travel; they'd get 
about somehow. Money Lucia had simply taken for 
granted, not a lot of it, but plenty. 

She hadn’t wanted to marry, and her father had been 
glad, because her marriage would have intruded on their 
companionship. Of course, Lucia admitted to herself, even 
then if Gregory Benson had tried he could have made her 
want to marry; but Gregory fitted in so well just as things 
were. Gregory’s lack of initiative in a hysterically bus- 
tling world was part of his charm. 

When her father became ill Lucia had realized that 
financial matters weren’t as simple for them as she'd 
thought. Instead of income seeping in at the first of every 
month, as she’d imagined it did, bills poured on them, and 
Lucia had to make trips to the bank to borrow a little 
more. Lucia’s father in his last talk with her had said he 
was afraid things were in pretty bad shape, but in what 
bad shape he had had no real idea. ‘‘ Thank God,” Lucia 
always said when she thought of it. ‘“‘Thank God.” 

The hollow fabric had crumbled on his death and left 
Lucia at thirty-three with nothing, and no practical train- 
ing, and not even the sort of friends who are useful in a 
material sense. She’d gone into a shop in New York 

The wife of Nelson Webb, owner and editor of the 
Churchill Valley Times, had run into her there and been 
sorry for her—she looked so wretched—and had remem- 
bered what lovely thank-you letters and bread-and-butter 
letters Lucia had always written. Mr. Webb had been 
troubled for a long time about the society notes in his 
paper. At the price he could afford to pay he hadn’t been 
able to get anyone who did general reporting and yet could 
make Churchill Valley Chit-Chat what Mr. Webb con- 
sidered worthy of the summer colony. Mrs. Webb had a 
conference with her husband, ahd Lucia was offered the 
job, at a figure slightly less than the one Mr. Webb had 





been paying. To get back to Churchill Valley had seemed a 
promise of heaven to Lucia, if for no other 
lovely, ineffectual Greg Benson was there 

And it had been nice, even though the stone house be 
longed now to the Herbert Kelleys, and Luc 
meagerly at Miss Gilford’s. The valley was always beau 
tiful, and there wasn’t the sense of pressure wl had 





made her feel bruised and deafened when she went home 
after a day’s work in New York. If she ever 
about the future the Stewart Home for Impoverished 
Gentlewomen was a very comforting feature of 

scape, and Greg Benson, if not a tower of strength, was 
another reed whispering comfortingly as he, too, bent to the 
winds of circumstance. 

But with all those advantages to Lucia, nowadays the 
valley was a prison—a prison which in summer was very 
charmingly disguised to seem like the great world, but 
which revealed its inescapability starkly during the long 
winter months. It is, however, quite possible to be fond 
of one’s prison in a temperate way, and Lucia was fond of 
the valley, as was Greg Benson 


Greg was an architect who hardly ever had anything t 
do but tell someone how to put in an extra bathroom or a 
clothes closet, and who didn’t do that very 
when the Finches had commissioned him to remodel their 
tiny cottage, had performed a miracle. A miracle wt 
incidentally, } 
but Lucia Grey appreciated 

With another temperament it would have been eas; 


but he 


Wwe Hut who 
no one in comfortable old Chur Valley 


enough for Greg to escape, Lucia often thought 
wasn’t a person who could file bars and let down rope lad 
ders for himself. He would be certain, just at the crucial 
moment, to fall into one of his long meditative | 
lose the chance. The metaphor became so real to Lucia 
that, in the very center of Stewart Avenue, she 
and laughed out loud. 

She had seen a jailer thrust his head into Greg's e 
and shout: 
“Hey! What are you doing?” 


auses and 


stopped 
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And heard Greg, looking like a very distrait archangel, ae { ind thar eaven for he ( 
reply, “Oh, hello! I was just trying to get out Chat need ( yvord it can get 


Lucia was on her way to call on a Mrs. S. E. Hawes v VM not suspend that 




















had bought a little house on Stewart Avenue The t () iru lired l here re 
Churchill Valley Times liked to encourage people to bu " Mr H ‘ ] ‘ N 
Churchill Valley dreamed of Florida booms. Mr. Webb ild have seen t 
dea of encouragement was to give space in his columns t a paltry bill f j 
new residents, but a new resident named Mrs. 8S. Ek. Hawe f her titl 
y could hardly have expected and certainly didn’t get muct Wasn't it rather ste¢ 
pace during the season. Mrs. 8S. E. Hawes, though pre We made ar : J x 
umably an estimable woman and a desirable landowne iv 
| was so far as the season was concerned, a mere garret relatior yur i t 
Tell her we intended to have a write-up of her before Did she pa { Lu i ASKE 
t things have been so crowded,”’ Mr. Webb had advised “Oh, I let it go rather than fight a wor 
Lucia. ‘Kid her along. Asa matter of fact, I would have ““You flower of knight i,”’ Lucia 
had a line or two if Oscar Warner hadn't told me that it “But,” he said, “if you’re the good littl 
wasn’t worth while. He had some dealings with her and you to be, you certai Ww arry on the 5 A 
s she’s pretty common.” dismiss her from your imn with a 
lo have Oscar Warner quoted as an aut ty irritated Oh, I guess I'll let you ] it any ey¢ 
Lucia, as almost anything connected with Oscar Warner think are due you for yourself,’’ Lu ren 
did, and the fact that, just as she had stopped laughing **I’m the one w in do it, t Oscar informe 
at the ridiculous thought of Gr senson in wide-eyed with the somewhat-male inte t ‘ t tee 
| olloguy with a jailer, Oscar Warner appeared from a side wait t uu see La Hawes i t ts 
treet and fell into step beside her took any poetry it may more than a real-estate note even apart fror ir affectior 
have contained for Lucia from the October sunshine for me snes terrible \ 1 KNOW “ e got ner n 
Oscar was a local lawyer whom the summer people some- don’t you 
times asked in when they were desperate for a person to fill No,”’ Lucia said n 
out their dinner tables. Because he had met her on such Oscar didn’t tell, he merel aughed ag the f t made 
occasions in the di of her prosperity he regarded him- of a very superior wasp this time I 
elf as a great friend of Lucia’s ‘Well, it’s no ancestral fortune, you can bet 
He was a bald little man finished with too high a gloss They had reached the house where Oscar ed Vi \\ 
and though he didn’t wear strange lodge symbols in his must pick a festive chicken together one of these r t ) 
buttonhole or on his watch chain, Lucia felt that itwasonly the Churchill Grill,” he told her, holding out his hand r f 
because he’d taken them out and laid them, with a pivot Lucia suspected that he was dangling the invitation be ent 
tooth or so, on his chiffonier before he left home fore her as a reward for the possible treatmer M tor 
‘How doth the little busy he inquired of her that Hawes. ‘‘I’m not open to bribes,’’ she said “\ I 
afternoon, “‘or aren’t you plying your craft today?” ‘You'll do as I want, though,” he told her 
Oscar always spoke a stra! ngo with Luc I'll telephone you some day when impresario Frit ffer 1 he fu 
was accustomed to refer to yple who don’t speak our some special temptation at his de W 1 wasn’t any mor t \ 
anguage,’’ she had come to think of it as ‘“‘our language that suit?”’ ecte V 
and loathe it ‘Il adore movies.’’ Lucia avoided direct reply and moved Then I rented inter ir " tore, | 
(| “I’m going to interview Mrs. S. EF. Hawes,”’ Lucia re- on died three girls were making D t \ 
plied Oscar Warner had not or aroused Lucia’s interest in ance I rented a store. | 
} “The ponderous female who's installed herself in the Mrs.S.E.Hawes. It was, ve ry possibly, thatlaays ntrast mone} and r fist W 
\ Williams house?”’ to his pastry elaborateness which made Lucia like her or Continued on Page 84 
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**Oh, Did She Come to You, Greg?"’ ‘She Did. Although I Must Admit That She First Asked Me if I Kne Where She Cou tH i f h t he Wrer 
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ANCESTRAL VOICES 


O) ~ te) He edged some paper straight in his machine and began 
By Thomas Beer to type again. 


meant by any such nonsense. His hair was almost scarlet 
ILLUSTRATED BY ALBIN HENNING and he came from Mount Halcyon, New York. True, in 


Yer ( mrien sa 


leutenant 


imental. His gray 

‘ er a rosy chest and he leaned 
the green wall beside the carved 
“a nonsieur?’” he seemed 


ise (ast 


Can you speak French?” 
d, and went to work again 


nsy big hands fluttered once 


his demoniac typing. I 


~~ 





it his sunburnt neck and his The Girl Stamped a Wooden Heel on the Stone Tread and Yelled 


at Me, ‘‘I Care Nothing for the Mayor! What is That toMe?"’ 


eur, could not beadjusted?”’ 
nobly, “it is to be expected that the 
mfortably traveled from Cherbourg 
sh to bathe. Yes, that is to be 
rangement ty 


ired franes,’’ O’Brien suggested across 


boys'll make it up to you, sir.” 
iid, but my typist simply shrugged; 
[am prepared to rent the use of 


monsieur, for the sum of one hundred 


went 


yarette and pondered. He distinctly 
ess, and he was too much the win- 


eep that amusement quite masked. 


it will be adequate, monsieur. Yes, 


) 


Monsieur requires a receipt? 


while I return to my wife, who is the 


with the money—and I shall bring 


“as this thing in sight this morning 


ted t wa ind. ... Hey, 





“The Charente-Inférieure. Why?” 


I thought it was, but the chief of staff’s got it Supérieure was a good gardener. 
on these notes. Shall I change to Inférieure?”’ market. 


I sat determined not to ask him what he 


the course of censoring his letters 
to his wife—whom he addressed 
as Dear Snake—I'd noticed that 
the brute was a Unitarian, a Re 
publican, and that he grew flowers 
for the New York shops when at 
home. All that was unsettling, in 
the case of aman named O’Brien, 
he could not be French. | 
chose to ignore his remark. 

‘You speak French very 
smoothly,” I said. 


‘“‘I’d oughta. Pop 
never chucked a word 
of English at me to the 
day he died. He died 
year before last. I guess 
I'm not outa practice 
yet.” 

“O’Brien,” I feebly 
argued, “‘ is not a very 
French name.” 

“Neither is Viviani 
nor Zola nor MacMahon 
nor Bonaparte,’’ 
O’Brien observed 
“This fella Napoleon 
had five or six thousand 
Irish in hisGrand Army 
Pop could remember his 
grandfather tellin’ 
about that run they 
made outa Russia an’ 
showin’ where he'd got 
two toes froze off. 
Yeh, hewas French. . . 
Who signs the indorse- 
ment on this trash?’ 
He had no more respect 
for official correspond 
ence than he had 
for me. 

“ia. .. ». And 
were you born in 
France?” 

‘‘Hell, no! But I 
missed it,’”’ he medi- 
tated, “‘pretty close. | 
got born in a car barn in 
N’York. The folks were 
comin’ up from the pier 
to see a friend of pop’s 
that had a grocery in 
Harlem. He'd lent pop 


the money to come over on. I’m named for him 
That’s gratitude!” 

He took another of my cigarettes and slid down 
his chair to brood on the wrong done him 
twenty seven or eight years ago by his parents. 
said, “has a certain elegance, 


“Not if dames call you Evvy, it ain’t. . . . Well, pop 
He put three bully roses on the 
They thought a lot of him at Mount H., even if 


“Certainly. . . Very well, then, monsieur. Here is he was an atheist and dyed his mustache after it went 


a hundred franes. I shall expect a receipt presently from white on him. 


Listen to the trucks!” 


Madame Jimenez.”’ We both abandoned the tiresomeness of letter-writing 

“Tt will be sent,’”’ the pretty Spaniard said, and tucked for the broad warm sills of the windows, which showed how 
the bill into his sash. Then he bowed magnificently and empty this high room was, from inside, and how fine the 
went wandering down the room, passed the sulphur uni- chestnuts of the Place Admiral Coligny were when one 


forms of the orderlies at the door and vanished. looked across the sunny cobbles on which a river of trucks 
“Nice fella,”’ said O’Brien. was sliding upward out of the misty valley. Our supplies 
‘Handsome is as handsome does,”’ I yawned. had come! The drivers flashed their teeth and bawled 


“He offered to take any of us that had the money down improprieties at men of the headquarters troop, loitering 


to Bordeaux and show us a lotta night life,”” my typist on the sidewalk or under trees. 


A small French girl in a 


explained. ‘‘A friendly guy. . . . Gimme a cigarette, black smock yelled her interest in the procession to a 


lieutenant? Unless they open us a canteen here pretty friend somewhere: 


quick, some of us’ll die of French tobacco.” 


“Ils auront du sucre pour nous, Madeleine!”’ 


‘**All the luxuries arrive from Bordeaux by truck this “Good kid,” said O’Brien, and then showed his emotion 
morning, O’Brien. . . . Where did you pick up French?” by shouting down to a driver who needed a shave, “ Hey, 


The ugly young soldier grinned at his hands and said Rusty, got lotsa tobacco? 


briskly, ‘‘Effectirement, mon lieutenant, je suis un Francai 4 “Why 


My folks are French.” ‘some. 


* the driver said, out of Georgia 
W hat kinda town’s this?”’ 






















the sill; “and Frencl 





on and passed into the 


ntiful on the road fron 








e gentlema ‘ ere W nowr noise in the 
I e Adn ( yr nd t nversation, twelve feet 
elow me tinct musing. I sat on my window 
u d listened ad 
George ( well to poke ir stepfather ir 
i ‘ f it n to nothing. Jimenez destroys your 
i mother Tell me, what has she in the bank?” 
| 
‘ George ed |} ilders in a faded blue jersey and 
fted the jersey it of rdauroy trousers at one side. 
la r tucked it ba with a thumb, he said cheerfully, 
Ni 1, n eu 
} ‘But that idiotic Spaniard,” the old gentleman cried, 
' s not spending five hundred francs a month!’ 
Oh, no! iamn her taxes honestly said the 
1 nN e Ge ire ng | left toes on the curb S 
e dor not e! € i wance, monsieur You are 
f kind t ! irself with the matter 





— — 


‘“‘My Name, Lieutenant, is Jimenez. I 








Have Come to Request That the 
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ourished his right hand 


i grit 


killed in a few m« 


the pigs would get nothir 
sp W 1excu 
tor’s garden this morning 
enza at Gém« i Three i 
this morning 

He smiled, put ; nger 


pedaled down the sloping 


mounting at the white gates of the Protestant past France 

house beside the temple of pale granite r 
‘Lost his thumb some place,”’ O’Brien murmurs e! 
“Wasthat it? I couldn't see M ‘ r ‘ moms 

military service His friend is coming t i ) 
The old man in black was climbing the t ‘ 

vast house. It had been the headquarte (me ‘ 

division now for twenty-four hours, a é et M 

been empty for a centur baked by tne Iinlight middle t I w 

France through its many windows and n wed yearly t I 

aimmer shades ol green and gra f f Continued P 
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Soldiers of the Headquarters Cease to Bathe n the River F n O ; 
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NEW ORLEANS DIVERSIONS 


NTHUSt By Kenneth L. Roberts much enthusiasm 


Vi as they are hidden 
_4 propert in New Orleans. 
ndled one of f : ws ; - : _ : : ae House owners 
place the number 


in unexpected and 
























unusual place 


where 









tne eve 


rally encounter 
them. Some houses 
owners make m: 
ters more 
leaving ¢ 


ot the numbers 





Misguided 


I AVING 
placed the 
numbers in a se- 
cret place 


paint them the 


ich a way that 
the number is en- 
tire ly hidden. 
Consequently a 
stranger in New 
Orleans who plans 
to keep an ap- 
pointmentateight 
o'clock at night 
should start hunt- 
ing for his desti- 


nation around 


half-past s 


o'clock, as he wil 










































an embroid a a ae ee be obliged to ask 
apt to cause : en el about the location 
rge to rise . See ree eee ee ee ne ae eee lanai hilt of the house for 


enoug te The Old Absinthe House 


look- 





rds; while the real-estate salesman, the automobile to declare portentously that New Orleans is one of the eleven houses onthe same street, and will be forced to listen 
t and the antique dealer who wax overenthusiastic two best cities in America. patiently to the polite and enthusiastic directions of each 

t wares inspire their victims with little besides Whether they are explained or whether they are not house owner that he queries. 
lesire to indulge in mayhem, assault and battery, garrot- explained, there is no question about the existence of strange As an outgrowth of this little Orleanean enthusiasm, the 


g or manslaughter. The more detached enthusiasms, and unusual enthusiasms in New Orleans. The enthusiasms, taxicab drivers of the city have evidently entered into a 
wever, are exciting, cheering and stimulating, and con- furthermore, are not restricted to large and important secret but none the less enthusiastic agreement to pretend 
juently should be encouraged matters, but apply to small and insignificant matters as to know the location of all house numbers. One is driven 
New ( + 1 town of enthusiasms—possibly be- wel to a residence, for example, and urged to descend by the 


LUSsé Gallic origin and possibly because of its loca- Take, for example, the small matter of numbering driver. 
and possibly because of a blend of the two things. houses. Nowhere in all the civilized world, probably, are “‘Here’s your number, mister,”’ he remarks. 
nee the city located below the level of old Mr. Mis- house numbers hidden from the general public with as “TI wanted 2011,” you reply. ‘Is this it?”’ 
sIpp n whose lap it reclines, there "7.4" Says the driver; ‘“‘this 
be some sort of peculiar warm is 2011.” 
n ture in the air that fertilizes and < & ““How do you know?” you ask. 
the growth of enthusiasms 4 . ie “‘T’ve been here before,”’ he replies 
he brains Orleaneans. There ana ‘ So you trustingly pay him and walk 
: ~ « > sy 
: \ir pressure on their brains \ confidently to the house while the 


se to mental activities taxicab departs rapidly and noisily 
and at the house you discover that 
instead of being Number 2011 it is 
Number 685—only fourteen blocks 
out of the way. In this, as in most 
other things, the Orleaneans are 
whole-hearted in their enthusiasms. 





' I}, 
er isiasms Casionally en 


din Paris, but almost never 


n é | When the citizenry of New Orleans 
1S- indulged in the gay pastime of duel- 
in ing, in bygone days, their enthusiasm 





for it prevented them from limiting 


mount of satisfaction, and the ami- it to mere fights in which honor was 


O r I vably assure satisfied; they went out and punc- 
ent that | s explana- tured one another with swords, pistols 
loubtiess the only correct ex- or shotguns because there happened 

tion. Meanwhile the Orleaneans to be a nice moon and nothing else 
mse!ves refuse to explain anything to do. When they dallied with the 


loomy and 





Louisiana Lottery they trampled in 











inalysis of any sort; and dustriously on one another for the 

their enthusiasms retain privilege of tossing their lifetime sav- 

luer and freshness, P : ings into it. When they looted their 

f experience are so — ~ - —— ————— own city during the Civil War to pre- 
Green:-Winged Teal in Flight Quer the Louisiana Marshes vent its sup] lies from falling int 
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mmemorat 


1 changed its name to Gener 
Pershing Street 
When they produce slogans the 
produce enough slogans to equiy ‘ | 


Balkan kingdoms. When they go ir 








for horse racing they g n ior ita 
| f ] is | ans g ni LSI 

rlossy black whiske W the r 
ilge in a carnival they make other Ducks Come Up Like Mosquitoes From the Louisiana Marshes 
| rr i Hout as ga nd yor 

t omparisor isa cross-( nanne Wir nafa i entnusiasm asa nion is fu me r 
In this connection it should be added that a t nows exactly w} ther mellortheent n 
farewe to fleshly t ngs hbetore the tast be where it the re VW ant 

| f the Lenten season; and the farewe the Orleaneans is more reason f t to be thers for it t ‘ " 
ti as enthusiastic and as ng drawr it as thougn they ex else, li the meaning Is Clear 
iD pected to see no more fleshly things until the year wher In the matter of restaurants and 1 and 
if senator James Reed, of Missouri, is indorsed for the Pre okery alone, New Orleans has an asset that is « ilent The Leading Indoor Sport 
| dency by the Anti-Saloon League of America to three or four important art galleries, two ruine 
When their enthusiasm has an opportunity to express _ five birthplaces of famous men, a winning baseball tean 
tself in conjunction with a s e and a be f Cre SeVE United ates senat not 90 pe ent er 
if oking recipes, the rest bring wnlike tenderness lravelers have a habit saving that New Ore 
it >the eye the nardest hoy Ca When they enture rr t t the United State lara ‘ 
t tl n searcl 1 the elusive wild d K the tt qu s erned That s tement car " IY ¢ \ t 
iy tories that are twice as big as any that can be told by damaging the truth in anv way. bv sav ng that Pa the N 
{ luck hunters from any other state, and they return with the only city on the Continent in which one can find 
" ibout four times as many ducks many good restaurants as New Orleans possess« are I 
When they deny with the utmost enthusiasm that they one can find more good restau 

place any credence in the intricate and puzzling arts of the tsataliinw! ne car ler i gull 





" voodoo experts, 
they have beer 

| nown care — ” iH LU 

to examine their ner 

} ihe door steps to i i} 
make sure that no - it 
body has put a ll 


1 voodoo curse on 


{ them with three a Rb 

| chicken bones, two fee ¢ : . RAN | | y 
ae 4 ‘ 

} feathers and a , oak : eI 


inte pat an 7 GREATEST SNOW SOUTH 








Yum-m-:m! 


HEY are en- 

q thusiastic, with 

more or less jus- 

{ tice, over the 

q tooth-loosening 

sweets known as 

pralines that are 

peculiar to New 

Orleans. They are 

} enthusiastic — and 

seemingly rightly 

so--about the 

ability of Saint 

T, Roch to exercise 

a beneficent influ- 

ence over their 

‘equent and en- 

husiastic love 

{ affairs. They dis- 

play more adn 

lasm in the 

purchase of 

gloomy and 

i} slight] ly depre ssing 

Empire antiques 

than do the citi- 

zens of any other ° ty, 

American city. : : 
The; 
















rt, as ful The Mardi Gras Crowd Makes Merry in New Orleans i 
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in 


é ild be no doubt, and that was 
rage; though to how great an 
valor of ignorance Breck was 
It must not be forgotten, how- 
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rding to his temperament. 
t days of his stay, very keen to 
I go home as the great African 
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Breck assured him seriously 
said Mac lyn “Tf one of the 
face to face I’ll all turn to junket 
e boys. My parents didn’t even 


il instructions. Maclyn learned 
ke. It swings into its stride 

t wastes no time indulging in spec- 
nes on with much the scrambling 
ga ball. Only when within a few 
gait into two or three tremendous 
prey. Furthermore, he comes 

he distance of forty yards, for 
seconds. Therefore the ex 

ts into action just as quickly as he 
beast with the impact of his 
time for two shots—if he 


ng his weapon. Furthermore, it is 
ike of accuracy to get busy 
running more or less smoothly 
though there were literally hun- 
ew miles of their village, for more 


ered none. They were out early 
wed the shallow dongas, stoning 
Several times they caught sight 
it beasts at a distance; but al 
id me up to the place wh ere 


ad vanished, after the un 


broke Che two white men 
ted out thoroughly one of the 
ar out on the plains, and 
ng breeze. About two hun- 
tary tree that attracted 

he fruit it bore 
Bologna sausages,’ said he 
and they weigh about five 
ne drop on me! No place for 
lay. I'm going to take a 


e country was flat, and 
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BAICIK OFF BIE OINID 


By Stewart Edward White 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


Maclyn, followed by Mavrouki, sauntered down toward 
e tree. When they were within thirty or forty yards, 
two black-maned lions rose to their haunches from an un- 
expected grassy depression beneath it and poised, staring 
at the intruders. 

“Stand still! Don’t move!” said Breck sharply. 

Maclyn stopped. One of the lions stared for a moment, 
then turned and slouched away down the shallow donga. 
The other crouched flat, his great head low between his 
paws, his tail whipping from one side to the other like a 
flail. 

“My God!” groaned Breck, and began to run as hard 
as he could to one side in order to get Maclyn out of the 
line of his own fire, shouting as he ran in the vain hope of 
distracting the beast’s attention. Then a cry of horror 
burst from him, and he stopped short. He was too late. 
With a savage roar, the lion rushed at Maclyn. 

Apparently forgetting all Breck’s careful instructions 
for such an emergency, Maclyn made no move to fire. He 
stood in the attitude of ready, his eyes fixed on the beast, 
but seemingly held in a paralysis of the unexpected. Breck 
started forward with the vague idea of getting in as soon 
after the tragedy as he could. He shouted frantically at 
the top of his voice. 

“Lie down! Lie down! Lala!” Then, realizing the 
futility of his effort, he stopped short, throwing his heavy 
rifle forward to take desperate advantage of the smallest 
opening. Mavrouki crouched low with the second rifle. He 
was an old gun bearer steeped in the traditions of his 
caste, and Breck realized with despair that he would do 
nothing unless the lion actually got 
the boy down. Then, and not until 
then, his training had taught him, 
he might shoot. Breck cursed him- 
self that he had not instructed the 
old man for such an emergency. 

All this occurred in a mere flash, 
but the vividness of the impressions 
gave them each a rounded and sep- | 
arate value as though they had 
been molded by passage of time. 

Maclyn seemed paralyzed, as 
though he were going to stand 
frozen thus until seized by the 
beast. Then suddenly he laughed 
in a note of relishing amusement, 
raised his rifle swiftly, paused for 
the fraction of a second and fired. 

The lion, in mid-air in the last of 
its great bounds, was only a few 
yards away. Breck saw its massive 
head droop between its outspread 
forepaws. But so well started was 
it in its spring that its body did not 
otherwise change its posture, but 
swept on through the air in the out- 
stretched attitude of seizing. Mav- 
rouki jerked Maclyn one side. The 
lion hurtled by them, hit the ground, 
rolled over and over, stone-dead. 

Maclyn turned a grinning face to 
3reck, who hurried up. “Golly!” 
was all he said, and drew a deep 
breath. He was obviously tremen- 
dously keyed up and excited, but 
his color was good and he seemed 
not at all scared. 

Breck’s habitual imperturbability 
had instantly recovered with the 
passing of the crisis. He had seen 
too many close calls to bother about 
them once they were by. 

“Congratulations on your first 
lion,” said he. ‘It’s a fine beast, 
too—one of the best I ever saw.” 

“Ts it?” Maclyn took another 
deep breath and stretched himself 
tall. ‘“‘That’s good.”’ He surveyed 
his hand, which wasshaking. ‘ Well, 
I'm glad I don’t have to shoot an- 
other like him right away. Look at 
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me! I'm scared to death, 
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“Well, I must say you didn’t shoot like it,”’ said Brecl 
who had been examining the lion’s head. Maclyn’s bullet 
had entered the lion’s mouth, penetrated its roof and en 
tered the brainpan 

“‘T knew I had to stop him then or never,”’ said Maclyn 
simply. 

“Well, next time—if there is any next time like that 
which God forbid—you get into action quicker, my lad 
You can’t wait like that. I thought you'd never shoot. And 
what in the name of heaven did you find to laugh at?”’ 

Maclyn began to chuckle. ‘I had to laugh; it was so 
darn funny. Do you know what that lion looked like wher 
he started my way? Exactly like my governor! He was 
the very image of him when he has on his tremendous 
directors’ meeting expression. It made me feel so at home 
Honest, it didn’t seem respectful, somehow, to take a crac] 
at the old beggar!’’ He lifted the dead lion’s paw and 
shook it formally. ‘‘ Well, I didn’t expect to see you here, 
sir!’’ He turned to Breck, his excited, whimsical manner 
sobered for a brief instant. ‘‘You mustn't think I don’t 
appreciate the governor. Ido. He’shadamighty hard time 
bringing me up, and I’m a great disappointment to him 
I know that.’’ He laughed again. ‘“‘ Think of me running 
an international business!”’ 

The native boys were crowding around him, trying to 


shake his hand, shouting congratulations, filled with the 
effervescent excitement that always overtakes these peo 
ple on the death of a lion. Maclyn shouted back at them 
in his broken Swahili. The conventional barriers were 
broken down for the moment. Mavrouki was whetting 
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“Extraordinary! Extraordinary!’’ Breck Kept Muttering, Half to 
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war. My bwana was not afraid. Like thunder in the hig} f the low mountair velli e. } 
hills spoke the lion. My bwana was not afraid,”’ and r m time to time va nd sur t 
From time to time Maclyn snatched at a nonchalancs l e fe nto diffe t cates M é 
he felt appropriate to the occasion, but he was tingling tors, people come out of curiosity t 
with a belated over narge I excitement He had t | the great t i he wande r t 
mething, say something, or blow up 1ozer irrying gour water ar 
‘Well, we’ve got him; now let’s take hin mé f t wit | r 
burlesqued. He tried to lift the body as t! to carry it. They gene tayed ove ; ; 
He was very str ng, but the beast was he ind ! it tne mp or Ww eve r i r 
get hold of t the w te ’ on 
| The natives were shout ti 1ughter the 1 come ven wit . ‘ ean 
i ‘Golly, he’s a slippery old de * panted Maclyr t prized so hig Several time egat ‘ 
How much do you suppose he weighs?’ | aracter appeared mn ns from Masela A M 
‘Close to five hundred.”’ the litar f the Watas er the n 1 
“Then you take him,” and he made as though to offer hese commissions consisted of five wart mag He 
if the beast to Breck cent specimens of men, more thar x fee ‘ 
But Breck had had enough of fooling. “Toa n’ ne naked except for towering headdress tr n 


lyn looked on a few moments in silence. “He certainh dividual, jet-black of skin, dressed in a red tarb nd 1M 


will make a beautiful rug,” he 


‘ommented at last. ‘‘But long white robe like an old-fa ned nightgowr ' M 





t was almost a pity to kill him. He was so much more _ the sultan’s he 





commanded sharply ind glittering armlets, carrying painted elds ar 
) The men sobered down and began the skinning. Ma bright spear hey accompanied always a suave 

amusing alive.”’ Breck held long pointless nferenc ‘ it not} iston 
[ “So are you,” Sa d Breck aryvly Col ned in the del perat i nigt lit ma ] 


Yes, there's something in that,” agreed Ma iyn could not sleep nights for his anxiety to know about the M 














| That night, around a leaping fire, the men danced the _ health of the bwanas: he sent herewith a pot of w é AUA oe , 

\ n dance before Maclyn, enthroned. Mavrouki capered and some yams as evidence f burning fri é OutA the! ected R P 
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Himself, Half to Mactyn, ‘*'The Elephants Would be in the Forest Around the Mountain Yonder’ 
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A Hand Was Clasping the Central Pillar. They Stared at it Fascinated. 





It Did Not Move 
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ip ene la d a candle end 
able beside her 

she said. 


rom home,” 
think you 


ire in a castle like this with an 


here was often an extraordinary 


and sat erect with 
nee “It’s a funny thing,” 
wn people take as a joke 
per tonight, and yet be 

eryone wants to pretend it’s 
1 villain would get away with 
tting there in her spectacles 


tucked in that Clara felt 


Re I wouldn't go roaming 
| were you Penel pe she 
Y t ill down the we 
g ¢ tnat returned the 
th terrifying spot I ever 


By Alice Duer Miller 


TLLUSTRATEDO BY F. R. 


Penelope nodded. ‘ Yes,”’ she said, “that’s the risk of 
it. But of course I shan’t let him see me. I’ll just spy on 
him without being seen. Aren’t you going to bed now?” 
“‘No, I’m going to read awhile, if it won’t disturb you.” 
“Disturb me!”’ replied Penelope. ‘It’s exactly what I 
want. I can get a few minutes’ sleep while you’re on watch, 
and when you come to bed you can wake me up.”’ She lay 
down with a final flounce, and like Wellington at Water- 
loo, was almost immediately asleep. 

Relieved from the necessity of appearing to read, Clara 
laid down the admirable work about the Medici, with which 
she was preparing her mind for a month’s stay in Florence. 
What, she wondered, was Ferdinand doing; what was he 
contemplating doing? What a strange power was the 
human will, keeping two people who loved each other 
apart on the last night they would ever spend together 
under the same roof. 

She blew out the lamp, and stepping upon the little 
wooden platform that ran below the window in the thick- 
ness of the wall, she looked out at the castle court. Every- 
thing was absolutely silent and deserted. The moon was 
high, and Clara wanted to remember every detail of the 
scene, for she knew she was going to live on the recollection 
for the rest of her life. Very seldom does it happen to any- 
one that the essence of all romance molds itself for an in- 
stant into the semblance of real life. It had happened to 
her and she had refused it. She stood leaning limply 
against the framing of the window. The most terrible 


moments were still to come—the moments when she 


GRUGER 


would passionately regret what she had done, when 
she would want to undo it, when she would recall 
Ferdinand’s words and agree with them—as in the 
depths of her being she did agree. 

There was a long grating sound over her head, causing 
all her nerves to tingle as she grew rigid; then she remem- 
bered it was the sound of the tower clock preparing to 
strike. It was twelve o'clock. 

She thought about ghosts, and how she did not quite 
disbelieve in them. They were said to haunt places where 
in life they had suffered. Suppose she took to haunting the 
castle. She smiled, imagining the little Liensterberg saying 
in future years to Ferdinand: ‘‘ Really, my dear, I saw her 
face again looking out of a window on the courtyard—that 
American girl who was so terribly in love with you.’’ She 
thought about the feeling of his lips on hers. She thought 
about a future meeting—‘‘ You! You!’’—and again the 
feeling of his lips on hers. Do what they would they would 
still be linked if they met again; when they met again 
“‘T don’t think you know His Serene Highness “9 

But why should she feel so sure they would meet? Her 
future was to go on teaching. She had had an offer from a 
school in Chicago. She would grow old and withered, and 
in that case she would not want to see him again, even if he 
came ever again to America. 

Perhaps she would be sent out to walk with his chil- 
dren. ‘‘We have some little guests with us—little Prince 
Ferdinand and Princess Anna. If you will keep your eye 
on them, Miss Wellesley ——”’ 

Somewhere in the castle there was the sound of an open- 
ing door, a footstep. What had he meant when he said 
“You know I shall follow you.”’ Her heart began to beat, 
and suddenly she found herself repeating one of the collects 
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Then it Was She Made What She Recognized Afterward Was Her Great Mistake 
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Those Who Make Our Laws 


N A RECENT effective and temperate article in THE 
RDAY EVENING Post, Chairman Green, of the Ways 


eans Committee, came to the defense of that much 





a I ution, the Congress of the United States. 
N he only member who has felt called upon of late 
t ent its merits to the reading public. Another repre- 
has written an entire book of explanation. Evi- 
there are congressmen conscious that the public 
t r i bit critical 
Mr. Green brushes aside as a mere petty annoyance the 
ratory and demagogic appeals so often heard on 
the r louse and Senate. These are mere attempts 
1 e public opinion, he says, or at the worst a form 
a small price to pay for freedom of expres- 
re y ernment, het stens to point out, is that 
mi é t is a well-known fact that on every 
mmittee are to be found experienced and 
( I nt 
M een declares that there is a wealth of good ma- 
mmittee assignments—more competent 
I for them. This assertion we are not in a 
would we wish to do so. But 
t ‘ Y nmon knowledge, too widespread 
ts repet n either ungracious or a slur, that 
exceptions the best men in many communi- 
t either for the state legislatures or for 
( 
f t t ce popular and fashionable, 
t t e gained that wa In every 
I 1 in ¢ gre ol course there 
ted men who labor throug! 
r e results have not always been wise 


Now and then measures are passed 
tamp of small, narrow, cheap minds, and 
the make-up of our legislati 


ires. 


thing. Reform must 


rend. It 2 common remark that if the 
meet only e in many years the 
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thousand bills had to be considered in a month’s time at 
t 


e last session. 
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In justice to the members it should be said that most of 





tha Lin 


ills were introduced at the request of constituents. 





The average of intelligence of such bodies is admittedly 
rather mediocre, allowing for exceptional ability here and 
there, and it is manifestly impossible for such men properly 
to dispose of so much legislation in such a short time. In- 
deed, if the best men in the state were at the capitol it 
would be but little better. Possibly 


legislatures would 
function more effectively if in continuous session. 


Mr. Green rather effectually disposes of the ar 






that Congress would function more satisfactorily 





numbers were reduced. He maintains that it is steadily 
improving in working methods. 


All of us admit tacitly, and sometimes openly, that pub- 





lic service is far too apt to be secondary as a career to busi- 
ness and some of the professions, or less than secondary. 
If one of the brightest graduates of a college class declared 


it his ambition in life to be a state assemblyman, he would 





risk being rushed off to the observation ward of a local in- 
firmary, the suspicion being that overstudy had unbalanced 
his mentality 

Literally this is no exaggeration of the present condi- 
tion. How utterly childish of us to complain at what the 
lawmaking bodies are and do when such are the prevail- 


ing standards of careers. 


Investment Guidance 


HE practice and experience of those who make a whole- 
sale business of investment must be of value. All of 


us learn from others; it is natural to try to profit by the 





other man’s success as well as by his errors. What ru 


then, do the largest investors follow? 


At the last annual meeting of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, Mr. Frederick H. Ecker, vice 


president in charge of investments of one of the largest 








companies, presented a twenty-year review of life insur- 
ance investments. Obviously the individual cannot follow 
all the rules and methods of a great institution. The 
needs, processes and resources are different. No close 
analogies should be drawn. It is self-evident that even the 
average fairly successful man cannot give the thought and 
care to his stock and bond purchases that are devoted to 
the subject by those who perform no other function. 

Yet if we do not strain a moral out of Mr. Ecker’s 
figures they may contain suggestions of no little worth. 
At the end of 1926 all the legal-reserve life-insurance com- 
panies of the United States had assets of nearly thirteen 
billion dollars, an increase of four and a third times in the 
twenty-year period. Of the entire admitted assets, 16.5 per 
cent was devoted to farm mortgages as compared with 
only 9.3 per cent in 1906. In the same period, mortgage 
loans on city properties had increased from 19.2 per cent 
of the assets to 26.3 per cent. 

In 1919 the companies held 11.5 per cent of their assets 
in bonds of the United States Government, as compared 
with less than one-tenth of one per cent before the war. 
As new financing on the part of the Government dimin- 
ished, insurance funds flowed into other channels, so that 
at the end of last year the companies had only 4 per cent 
heir assets in such securities. 

“he ratio of railroad bonds held has fallen from 34.8 per 
cent to 20.5 per cent. But total investments in such 
securities are more than double what they were, and the 
life-insurance companies have met the demand for funds 


on the part of the railroads to a greater proportional ex- 





tent than at the beginning of the period. 

There are superficial thinkers who believe that invest 
ments in railroad securities are less helpful to the country 
than investments in farm and city mortgages. Farm prod- 
ucts and city industries are dependent upon transportation 
The recent increase in railroad efficiency is no doubt one 
reason for the present state of prosperity. New utilities 
have, however, grown up in the past twenty years, and 6.9 
per cent of the life-insurance assets are invested in public 
utilities, as compared with an earlier ratio of 4.7 per cent 

But the most striktng showing concerns foreign securi- 


ties. In the twenty-year period investment in Cat 











Government securities increased from less than 1 per cent 


to 2 


.2 per cent. As regards other foreign securities during 
years in which the country has been flooded with them, 


the life-insurance companies have actually reduced their 


investment from 2.3 per cent of assets to the insigr 
cant figure of one-fifth of one per cent. In other words 


these great investment institutions radically scaled dow: 


their holdings of bonds with other than North America 
security at the very time when the small individual pur 
chaser was being told that his duty lay in going to Europ. 
support. 

; ] 


ng any analogy too far must he 


Warning against c 





repeate d For one thing, these institutional ins estments 





But such la 


are governed by state laws 
are sure to reflect the mature judgment of disinterested 
authorities. Possibly some of the laws are too rigid. But 
they have not prevented the insurance companies from 
brir gir g their vast pools of savings to the aid of most of the 
growing and more essential American industries. The ir 

dividual investor can do no better than seek essential ac 
tivities and whole some growth. Spe aking in a broad sense : 
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he is lost if he directs his savings by any other guidance. 


Large Crops and Low Prices 


OUTHERN farmers raised some eighteen million bale 
S of cotton the past season. This time again, as so ofter 
in the past, a large crop will bring in a smaller gross returr 
than has been received for smaller crops. There will be ir 
creased revenues for railways for hauling it out, increased 


income for hired cotton pickers, all the distributive agencies 





that are paid for services per bale will profit. But the grow 








ers will receive less for the big crop than for a smaller « rop 
t ‘ ld ry Id a] for } . 
It is an old story, told also for other crops 
The farmer j woh $3 a ssl 3 T ¢ 
lhe farmer wonders why this should be These produ 
are f ) f alt} ( tton ie dnrahl lativel. 
are forms of wealt tton is durable, relatively imper 
It is a fiber valuable to the world. For a decad 
has been de pleted of cotton goods. The uses of 


cotton are being expanded all the time. It cannot be a 
loss to society to have so much of this form of wealth, to be 
able to have all classes use it freely. If a bumper crop 
cotton is a benefit to society, why should it not be a benefit 
to cotton growers? 

TI 


An excessive production may be a benefit to society and a 





at is precisely the point in our competitive system 


detriment to the producing class. This holds equally true 
of other producing classes than agriculturists; but we d 

not observe it in this striking manner, because the nonagri- 
cultural producing classes rarely perform after this fashior 

But involved in every panic are producers of other forms 
of goods than farm products who have turned out bump- 
ers and gone into bankruptcy as the result. 


Coal is a good. But when coal mines turn out coal in 


excess of demands, what is the result? Ask the owners of 


coal mines all the way from Illinois to Pennsylvania 
Ocean ships are a good. But they are tied up almost by 
the hundreds in ports all over the world—or were, until the 
British coal strike gave some of them an abnormal occupa 
tion. The men of the country wear out so many shirts a 
year. We might like to have a larger assortment, but we 
would not buy ten times as many to save the shirt factories 
of the nation. The countries of Europe need new and 
numerous locomotives; but if they could not buy them it 
would be folly for manufacturers in this country to make 
them. When industries make more than they can sell they 
use their reserves to carry them over, or the carrying 
done by the banks. When agriculture produces more thar 
it can sell it has no reserves of moment to fall back on; and 
the banks find it difficult to carry the agriculturists or 
because they are just as likely to overproduce again. Man 


re controlled, agriculture is uncontrolle¢ 


ulacturers ar 
Of course control of production is more difficult for agr 
culture than it is for industry, because of climate and para 
sites. But because control is more difficult is no reason wh: 
it should not be approached; and certainly, if relative 


ur control the reason for the collapse of prices wit 





bumper crops ought to be understood, and not talked 


of in terms of enigmas. We are told so often that agricu 
ture has ceased to be an occupation and become a business 
Then why not try to apply to it the first rule of business? 
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FA FRENCHMAN had con 


Q.: What name do you put or 
today? What type of mu are t 





ragtime. It isn’t music at al 
Q.: Hasn't it any musical im 
heard and sung by m llion 


obbed and ruined to make popular 


| 
i 
' 
i lor great musik 
| 
i} 
‘ 


Q.: But isn’t anybody creating 


A.: Well, there is MacDowell—and 


sometimes Victor Herbert 


Metropolitan 


Q.: Then what is t jazz I hav 
A.: Jazz? I don’t think I’ve heard 


they say that out on the Barbary ( 
the negroes have little bands with m 
1 

bells, and what they play is called 


Being thus satisfied in regard t 
Frenchman might ask further que 


{ 
1 peculiarities: 
t 
] 
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Q.: It seems to me that in the pa 


{ has made great strides in the cinema 


| films will always come from abroa 
developing a distinct knack with the 
the movies. They are only in the 
Q.: You think then that they w 
A.: Art! Oh, no. They are, essent 
ments for children and half-wits 
Q.: When I was in Great Brita 


plaints against the way you Amer 


. 


t true t t 
Is it true tha 


King’s English. 


language of your own? A.: Well, of 

car’’ when they 
‘ say “‘goods wag 

gon,’’ and 

{ n 

Q.: No, Imean 
the popular 

tongue, the w 

, the not educated 

people ta 

i 


Haven’t I heard 
aman named 


( Lardner \ 


‘ 
Oh, he puts dow 
tne speec h of base- 
yall players iY 

other roug! 
necks t 

i _ 
slang. That 
vulgar too. 

Q.: But 
' ist used the w 


roughnes 


suppost Ss put 
t isn’t imp 
tant. There 

such thing 
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SHORT TURNS AINID BNCORES 


Querulous Quatrain 


e,ma’am, 


> TIVIN 
givin 


qare Say 
ught, per- 
e been get- 


on sloe gin.” 


The Pioneering Novelist 


ROBINSON CRUSOE 
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On Every Family Tree 


wy 


49 | 
rire 
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AUNT LIBBY and Freddy Simpson are the family’s hopeless love affair. They have been en- 
A gaged since Freddy came around on a tandem bicycle and Libby was known as a Gibson girl. 
Everybody in the family, including Libby’s mother, approved of the match at the time and still 
does. All Libby's mother asked was that they put off the wedding for a while because Libby was 
needed at home. And just last week the photographer from the newspaper came around again to 
get mother’s picture and a short interview as to what she thought contributed to her longevity 
record. Freddy hasn’t missed a Wednesday night or a Sunday afternoon call yet, though lately 
he is considerably out of breath from walking up the steps of the front porch. 

Old Grandma Sykes says: ‘‘I certainly hope that I will be spared to see the day when the 


happy pair are wheeled up the aisle to the altar —the bride « irrying a huge bouquet of calla lilies.”’ 








As on the Printed Page 


He hewed ihe 
trapped fhe 
And chinked the 


8 * 
wun idiom he 


He built a sturdy dr 
ing pains and te 
Of an epic wonder « 
young and awkwa 
And the worst he } 
I think, is not hi 
But the troop of in 
come trailing on bel 
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When Love Grows Cold 


A True Confession—or at Least 
as True as the Average 


FTER four years of married life 
I realized that Genevieve’s 

love was growing cold. In de 
I called on Mrs. Prendergast, 
reads a great many psychol 
novels and who is said to kr 
great deal about the human } 
Mrs. Prendergast replied to 
entreaties, ‘“‘The fault, 
suffering friend, 
Every woman is 
woman. She really : 
loves the dominating personality 
the master type If 3 
hold a woman’s love you 
subdue and master her 


even been said by many profound 


novelists that no woman really loves 
aman until he has beat 

Reader, have you e\ 
your wife? Have 
dued by violence a la 1) Is Tt 
local tennis, golf and swimming 
champion? If not, let me tell you 
that it is not a pastime for an idle 
hour. 

I lured Genevieve down cellar o 
the pretext that 
wrong with the furna 
down there,” I sa 
look at that grate.’’ 
down obediently, 
smartly with the « 
then retired prompt 
room and locked myself 
vieve was following 
What spurred her 
as I could judge, a surge 
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Their full rich bean flavor 
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Ss CAMDEN ,NJ.USA 





Slow-cooked 
Digestible 





is due to slow-cooking! 
No wonder Campbells Beans are so popular 


; 


You sit down to a plateful of It’s the steady users who make thx 
Campbell’s Beans. The very first reputation of a product. We take great 
forkful is a delight to your taste. As pride in the fact that so many thousands 
you go on eating, you decide that you of housewives the country over, always 
never enjoyed such mellow, richly insist on getting Campbell’s as their 
flavored, meaty beans. favorite beans. 

And just as long as there’s a bean They have learned to realize the 
on your plate, your appetite is eager superior flavor and the real whole 
for it. That’s why Campbell’s Beans someness of slow-cooked. digestible 
are considered so ‘“‘different’’—they beans—especially in families which 
always taste good. include growing children 





12 cents a can 
Ex ept u R ky Mountain States and in Cana 
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t be said of me which is sometimes B IRIR Fl JAIRUR IRI high good humor; defeat sitting as lightly upon his 
recently departed: ‘*She never mur- VY head as victory does upon the bravest. There was no 


mplained. She was al 


cneer- 





- afflictions with Christian fortitude.” 
rely upon what kind of afflictions mine are, 
1 linary adversities one 
ling up face forward, I can do very well, 
ut being the captain of my soul. But 
yf endurance when I am seriously 
nsist of sharp pains in the body. I 
etter than aman under these circumstances. 
irmuring,”’ I speak with formidable distinct- 
riously of everything I lose my 
ide, and practice an acid use of words 
rmer Christian womar The hospital 


made in living have been brief, but lurid. 





ad a series of these experiences in 








) i 
‘ t ft pie 
A m tr 
f most € 1 e 
t e disorde 4 } 
ndred t ible It must have 
IT} I about six incnes trom the 
I nere were only twenty beds 
t the in num be i nurse 
t espond igible, 
! le ey! tion of all 
il tr e bee 
‘ ( then i “ t 


t ow é Irse 
( d t et 
( nece i r 
| t 
r i! eT ire 
t e® peol Vere 
‘ i t Ww ling ere 
é rY mind ng tne tra | 
‘ eve rr if nd escape the 
j e¢ ilne 


Through no more t 
shrubbery beyond the window, I saw a little boy sitting 
beside a small table in front of a soft-drink stand on the 
He was consuming ice cream with the piety and 
earnestness of the very young, whose appetites for sweets 
make a religion of their innocent little bodies. An old man 
sat on the opposite side of the table, smoking a pipe and 
vicariously enjoying the child’s solemn greed. I inferred 
he was the benefactor who 
But it was the little boy who riveted my attention. 
His hair was red, rumpled and shining like gold, his eyes 
were blue, tip-tilted nose, forward chin, wide mouth, long 
obviously Irish, no matter what the nationality 


1an a keyhole, so to speak, in the 


had furnished the ice 





such thing as diminishing their heads. They glowed 
in the very dust, and I do not recall ever seeing one 
in tears. What becomes of them? What happens to silence 
and steady them, to give them that air of reserve all the 
red-headed men | have ever known wear like an invisible 
armor? I do not know. The light goes out of them. No 
matter how much they achieve, it is done in quietness 
The world seems to snuff the bright flame of their spirit as 
it never does that of little red-headed girls, or the women 
they become. 
I had no visitors in this hospital. Nothing seems to 
have happened during the weeks I was th Yet, by 
referring to my mind’s sketchbook, it seems that I went « 








thinking, as usual, and recording my reflections. I am 


venturing to copy some of them here, not as one betrays 








his diary by his various 
systems of philosophy 
































worked out to meet 
the situation of that 
day or even that mo 
ment My thought 
must have been dwel! 
ing on happiness, 
which has become a 





dear obsession wit! 


me, when I wrote this 


JULY TENTH. Hap 
piness is not a gift. It 
does not depend on 
temperament, or the 
lack of temperament 
or even on wealth or 


health, but it is a sort 





of diplomatic relatior 
we maintain toward 
ourselves and othe 


people. I have had t 

























live along time to learr 
that this is a very d 
icate matter, whic 
treat roughly, never 
realizing that every 
man is the ambassad 
of his own desires at 
the court of honor and 
conscience. I must 
learn to treat myself 
with more respect, as 
I do any other worthy 
person, instead of tak- 
ing so much pains to 
commind the respect 
of others—a_ foolish 


waste of effort. I am 





one side, obviously 


and bare feet waving as he jiggered around walkir 


Quite as sudden 


little red-headed b« 


rs of my life. 








Westlake Park, Los Angeies, California 


But the entrancing thing was ! 


dusted bright with freckles exactly 


had the last spoonful of cream, he 
nudged the world with one thin shoulder, cocked his head 

making a wink of himself at the old 
-d to his feet, took aim at the ground 
», turned himself bottom upward, thin 


v 
“b 


yr he reversed himself and 


} 


sight accompanied by the old man, 
still hear the high tenor of his 
>} 


Dragging, telling a great 


ys I had known, 


bright little Johnny-jump 


In school when | was 


reet before the parsonage, fidgeting 
Never have I been more than a 
f them did not show up 
Apparently they do not hunt adventures in 
, thin-legged, with that same pierc- 
it remember one of them who was 
But he was always impishl) 
the slightest provocation, 
rel, and ready to fight with- 


nd invariably to be in a 





the chief one to please 


So, if the nurse bolts 





in tomorrow morning 


and w me by throwing the morning paper down on 






my bed, I will not reduce her to tears by telling her that 


she has missed her ‘ation and should take a position in a 





roller-skating contest, where she can make as much fuss 





us her peculiar nature demands, without disturbing o 


people. This is a form of shirt-sleeve diplomacy which will 
not add appreciably to my happiness. I might have done 


n 
much better in the world if I had smiled more and been 





less truthful under provocation. One shot censor the 
truth she speaks even more than the scandals she tells, 
because it is easier to get away with the scandal. There 
something frightfully personal about the truth, especially 
if one gns it with his own name. I have known strar 
gers a thousand miles away to take umbrage at some little 
duodecimal of veracity I published. If only I could write 
a tale that was a he out of the whole cloth, not one sentence 
of secret wit in it to search the conscience of the reader, | 


might become a popular author. Or, if | could write a 








bessie-bug romance of sweetness and light, si 


hero and heroine reciting thems 


pec 
you to think of them, I might produce a best seller! Sour 


prettily as ordina 











yple, when they are thinking up fi 


di 
> 


you what th 


grapes, my dear —addressing myself. The damning trut! 
is that such writers have more genius than you have. They 
are the real interpreters of what men and women want to 
believe they are, while you are an old vulgarian of the 


Continued on Page 118 
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raise for one Buick model 
i is praise for all ~ ~ 


Whenever motor cars are discussed, culation Control, Vacuum-Cleaned 

you are certain to hear Buick favor- Crankease and many other vital 

ably mentioned. advancements lately added to Buick 

Notice that no particular Buick mod- efficiency. 

' el is singled out for this praise. Buick can do it because the savings 
This ie significant. Is points to the sin- of enormous vou are put back con- 
i . . . tinually into Buick value. 

gle standard of Buick chassis design. 


. . Buy any Buick with contidence, and 
Every Buick feature belongs to every 


Buick chassis, regardless of wheelbase or 
selling price. 


with vreat expectations. It is supreme 
in Value at its price. lts performance 
and high quality will win your warm 
Every Buick today has the engine approval. 
that is vibrationless beyond belief. 
very model has Thermostatic Cir- 


THE GREATEST BUICK EVER BUILT 


BLICK MOTOR COMPANY FLINI NICH 











fternoon, holding a lazy forty an hour and 


ng rather idly that something exciting would hap- 


me stretched the new state highway, broad 





white and lone where it curved through fields of 

yellow-brown toward the low foothills in the 

re wasn't a car or a truck in sight as I slung both 

side of the saddle to ease the strain of solo 

g and lifted my hands from the bars to open a fresh 

i f gum—for they won't let you smoke on motorcycle- 

itrol duty, and a man has to do something when he’s 
¢ 

f suddenly er the smooth hum of my motor, I 

iafam ind. It was the deep drone of an eight- 

ler car, racing somewhere beyond a curve that shut 


m} ew. With a twist of my wrist I cut down the 
tle, then dragged my left foot for a quick turn, just as 
fla d by me at sixty an hour or more. She wasa 
adster with a fat man at the wheel 


ishing her so hard he never saw me as he blurred past. 


But her speed didn't worry me. The well-equipped state 
ghway patrolman can do nine ty an hour on the best 
machines, and mine was fresh from an overhauling in the 


ps. I pivoted around quickly, went through the gears 
natiew yards, ana ina minute or so was touching my maxi- 
mum gait, banking over at a forty-five-degree angle when 
ated the curves. + didn’t whistle the driver down. 
<ie does that and, besides, the car was hitting so 

a pace I couldn't have been heard anyhow. Instead, I 
low over the handlebars, opened the throttle wide and 
pared for a few minutes of the most thrilling sport in the 
rld—the pursuit of a fast car over perfect roads, with a 


-jous wind tearing at the unprotected face and body, and 
he sonorous hum of two high-speed motors sounding a 


ythmic accompaniment to it all. 


Turning Down a Bad Bet 


1 for the fun of the game—I pulled up 


de. Then, with a quick jerk of my right thumb, 
rdered that amateur Oldfield to the edge of the road. He 





lled up with a screech of brakes, jammed on his emer- 
rency and sat there grinning broadly as I kicked the stand 
ler my rear wheel and approached with the stiff-legged 
‘ sethenit 
bet vou ten dollars,’’ he said when I reached the 
‘ u ten dollars that I'm pinched.”’ 
was a good line nee! My play was to say ‘ You 
cket the ten-spot and wave him on. There are 
and cops, t I suppose—who can play that 
ime and salve their nsciences by calling it betting in- 
ead of very. But the policemen who do it never last 
the modert ighway patrols. 











Until that time | hadn't intended to run him in. All I 

id wanted to do was curb a reckless driver and send him 

tha warning. I couldn't, however, ignore an attempt 

me, so rather reluctantly I pulled a snappy phrase 

from the manual which every policeman knows by heart. 

} may have heard it yourself, if you prefer speed to 
fety You're under arrest,’ I said. ‘* Follow me.’ 

wied and came along to the nearest justice of the 

But id spoiled my day, for, amazing as it may 

new type of highway patrolman hates above all 

be foreed to arrest a motorist. It isn’t what he’s 

\ the past two or three years you've probably seen 

men like me, s riding the modern state roads on 

g red n reycles. They are the newest type of 

eme en { the state highway patrols brought 

é nee ecent developments in road construc 

f n pleasure car and truck production 

modern knowledge of highway management. Their 

method ke the rganizations, differ widely from those 

more far ty police or rural constables. They 

1uUrK IT speed traps TI ey don't 

ir plair thes ilse whiskers to gumshoe on the 

ilimony dodgers. They don’t 

t tst Instead they chaperon the 

ghway, lay and by night, each man equipped 

i fast e, a prominently displayed re 

ind a little tin whistle. They have three major 

t t ibeds from destruction under the 

‘ ided tru to educate, assist and protect 

! ey irb the reckless driver. By protecting 


lamage they save their states many mil- 
By aiding the motorist they in- 


' f 


‘ th the pleasure and safety of driving. By warring 
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on the road hog, in either truck or passenger car, they 
reduce the accident rate and often remove an incapable 
driver from the common highway. 

They are trained men, those mile-a-minute riders, 
rigidly schooled in methods of enforcing such laws as fall 
within their line of duty. Semimilitary in organization and 
equipment, they are bound to a code which demands un- 
failing courtesy and dignity, along with efficiency, at all 
times and under all conditions. They will, if you are in 
trouble, direct you on your course or send you a gallon of 
gas—all with the manners of a Chesterfield. They will, if 
you are flagrantly and persistently violating the law, haul 
you before the nearest magistrate with the same cold and 
impersonal courtesy. And between times they flit up and 
down their beats of fifty miles or more on fast red motor- 
cycles, flashing guardian eyes over all that happens along 
the highway. 

Pennsylvania has these riders, and New York too. 
You'll see them in Maine and Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, in New Jersey and Delaware and Maryland, in 
Virginia, in Michigan, in Illinois, in Oregon, and probably 
in still other states. As this is written, Wisconsin, Ohio, 
Nebraska and Rhode Island are organizing such forces, and 
many others are contemplating similar experiments. In 
some states, as for instance Pennsylvania, Connecticut and 
Oregon, the patrolmen are under the highway depart- 
ments. In others they are units of the state police organi- 
zations. But whatever their organization, their duties are 
much the same—to enforce the law at thirty, at forty, at 
fifty, or, if occasion demands it, even at ninety miles an 
hour. 

Like all policemen, they know both the high flare of 
adventure and the routine of average patrol work. In one 
twelve-hour patrol such a uniformed rider may slow down 
a score of wild drivers and speed up a score of others who 
are delaying traffic; he may enforce parking provisions, 
compel the correction of improperly focused headlights, the 
unloading of illegally burdened trucks, the replacement of 
missing license tags, the elimination of noisy cut-outs, and 
top it all off with a thrilling midnight chase of a bandit 
gang relying on fast cars and deadly gun play to escape 
over the state’s far-stretching roads. 

Those state governments which maintain them insist 
that the highway patrols more than pay their way. ‘It 
costs our commonwealth $50,000 a mile to build the best 
type of improved road,’’ William H. Connell, head of the 
Pennsylvania Highway Department, once told me. ‘For 
$150,000 a year—the cost of three miles of new construc- 
tion—I could add 100 men to our present highway patrol. 
The economies these men could effect in repairs and main- 
tenance costs by enforcing the provisions against over- 
loaded trucks, by reporting surface breaks or threatened 
damage, by increasing the safety factor on our present 
roads, would amount probably to millions of dollars. And 
we could do all this by simply postponing three miles of new 
road construction for twelve months and diverting the 
appropriation to the highway patrol.” 


A Life Full of Adventure 


HOUGH the economic aspect of the work is the thing 

that interests the businesslike highway chiefs, it’s the 
adventure itself, I’m convinced, that appeals to the average 
policeman. Usually he’s young, and always he’s extraor- 
dinarily sound and sturdy, or he couldn’t pass the rigid 
medical examination that precedes enlistment. I remem- 
ber, for example, the awe and envy with which a group of 
us, in my rookie days, regarded a twenty-three-year-old 
veteran one midnight, just after he had completed an un- 
usually daring and successful chase. He was the corporal 
in charge of our substation established at a lonely little 
hamlet not very far from the state line. Shortly before 
midnight our telephone bell jangled, and over the wire 
rasped the excited voice of the county’s sheriff, reporting 
that a particularly tough convict had slugged the warden 
of the county jail unconscious a few minutes before, then 
stolen his keys and car, and was speeding toward the state 
line. We knew his nearest route. It wouldn’t be over the 
concrete state highway, but, instead, over a dirt road that 
ran its course not far from our station. The corporal 
whom I'll call Kelly, although that wasn’t his name —went 
out on the job alone. He opened the old boat wide, 
swerved to the dirt road and in a short time saw the war- 
den’s car before him. It was an open job, with the top 
down, and Kelly could see the convict’s back as he leaned 
over the wheel pushing his motor to the limit. He pulled 
up close and, in this case, whistled for a stop. 





The runaway looked back, recognized his pursuer and 
answered only with a further attempt at speed. He knew 
the state line was near and that once across it his chances 
for escape were gi od. 

Then Kelly tried to pull up alongside. The convict was 
watching for this and met it with a familiar maneuver. He 
began weaving the car—-swinging it from side to side of the 
road so nothing could pass it. The corporal made one at- 
tempt, and at sixty-five miles an hour was slung into the 
ditch as a rear wheel sideswiped him. It didn’t hurt much, 
for our men are used to that trick and know how to take a 
fall. He jumped up, found his motor still barking, and 
laid down to the pursuit once more. Again he whistled and 
again the car began its dangerous weaving movement. 
Then Kelly dropped back some twenty-five feet, kept his 
left hand on the handlebar grip which regulates the throt- 
tle, and with his right pulled his revolver. 


The Chance of the Unexpected 


H Kk MIGHT have ended the chase right there by sending 
a .58-caliber bullet between the broad shoulders of the 
convict, but that isn’t done on the highway patrol. Instead, 
he sent the bullet into the right rear tire. This would have 
stopped most drivers, but not an escaping convict. It 
helped him rather, for the car began the weaving of its own 
accord and, even with the slackening speed, it was impos- 
sible to get past. Kelly pulled his gun again, and blew a 
hole in the left rear tire. The car slowed down a bit more, 
but continued its weaving course toward the state line, 
which by this time was less than five miles away. The 
corporal lay back for a minute or two hoping the punctured 
tire would pull off and jam into the running gear, forcing 
the car to a standstill, but luck was against him. 

With the state line only a short distance away and all 
sorts of complications attending an arrest if the convict 
once crossed it, Kelly finally resorted to drastic means. He 
pulled up close, drew his gun a third time, and emptied the 
rest of his clip into the gas tank. Then, holding forty miles 
an hour behind a crazily moving car with a desperate man 
at the wheel, he took both hands from the bars, reloaded 
again, and with six more bullets turned that tank into a 
dripping sieve. Five hundred yards from the line the 
carburetor of the convict’s motor sputtered for lack of gas 
and the car came to a standstill. There wasn’t a chance to 
escape on foot, for the corporal was two yards behind with 
a freshly loaded gun. There Kelly held that prisoner until 
the sheriff and a deputy, hot on the trail, relieved him. The 
warden’s car looked sick, but he had his prisoner back, and 
Corporal Kelly had had a thrilling ride, so everybody was 
satisfied —with the possible exception of the convict. 

That arrest was typical of some of the bright spots in the 
game—checkered interludes with their touch of danger to 
lighten, occasionally, the weeks of drab routine. No high- 
way patrolman can expect a thrill like that on every trick, 
but the fact that he knows it will come unexpectedly, at 
any time of day or night, helps hold many an adventurous 
spirit on the force. 

Consider the average day of a highway patrolman in one 
of the states that maintain this new type of police organi- 
zation. In my state, for example, he may be assigned to 
any one of four details. There is the patroling detail, which 
rides the highways on the lookout for infractions of the 
motor code. There is the weighing detail, which either 
establishes roadside stations or prowls the roads with port- 
able scales to check up on overloaded trucks. There is the 
headlight-inspection detail, which works at night, stop- 
ping cars whose lights are glaring too brilliantly or are 
improperly focused. And there is the licensing detail 
which conducts examinations of new motor drivers to de- 
termine whether or not they are qualified to operate a car 
on the public highways 

We'll discuss the patrol detail first, for to that work the 
majority of the men are assigned. In a typical state they 
work in groups of two or three from substations scattered 
strategically along the most important highways. The 
average patrolman’s duty tour begins at noon and ends 
somewhere between ten and eleven at night, for it is in 
those hours that the motor traffic is heaviest, except near 
the big cities, where there’s often an earlier traffic peak. 
His beat is approximately fifty miles in length—a 100-mile 
run for the day. At the far end he presents his report card 
to the postmaster and gets the town postmark on it. This 
is the check-up on his run. In some districts which admit 
the possibilities of short cuts, he may get several post- 
marks, verifying his reports along the entire route. 


Continued on Page 32) 
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INSTALL A FULL SET 


When you need new spark plugs, install a full set-—and be 
sure they are depend: ible Champions. Your garage man or 
dealer will tell you the advantages both of a full set and of 
C hampions. Their sillimanite insulators for strength, their 
two-piece construction for easy cleaning are important rea- 
sons why they are so depend: ible, and why two out of three 
























i] 
| motorists the world over invari: ibly ¢ hoose Cham pions. 
4 
The Macchi-Fiat sea-plane shown above attained 
the remarkable speed of more than 272 miles per 
i hour — actually four and a half miles per minute 
1 while driven by Major Bernardi, of the Italian 
air force, recently at Hampton Roads. The 


plane was equipped with Champion Spark Plugs S; 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Why Spark Plugs Should Be Renewed Every 10,000 Miles 


Hundreds of thousands of motorists enjoy better engine performanc« 


car operation by installing new spark plugs every 10,000 miles, or at least once a yeat \ 
spark plugs, even Champions, ultimately lose some of their efficiency under the 
tinued stress of 600 to 1500 explosions per minute. , Pitting of electrodes eventually checks 
the free flow of current. Carbon burned into the insulators will, in ti 


leakage. A weakened spark is the result. » Under these conditions th stantanes 
ignition necessary to cause complete combustion does not take place. G 

Power is lost. + That is why it is real economy to install new spark plu 

Champion X—exclusively for Ford cars, trucks and Fordson tractors cent S f f 


\ —$2.40. + Champion—for all other cars—75 nt Set of four—S$ Set of < 
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-called hearse driver, w 
, will greatly increase the di: 
other cars to cut around him. 
must be watched just as 
olman must see that they do not carry 


ommercial cars 
to endanger passing Cars, that they 

r certain conditions, with rear-view mir- 
1ot flagrantly overloaded. The 


witn anotner 


actual 
overload rests police 
atrol rider can re port or stop any suspicious- 
He must watch, too, such tractors as ven- 
see that they are not damaging the 

llegal cleats but a few of the law 


yus and trivial, that the patrolman corrects 


These are 
the broad highway. 


Pedagogues of the Broad Highway 
duties the rider exercises 
retion than is permitted most po 

nda it impressed 


I those 


is continually 


rass, but to assist and educate the 


“Do you know that four cars have been wrecked and 


two lives lost along this stretch within the past few months 


yo 


reckless driving?”’ he begins. 

depended upon to say that he 
, so the policeman tells him more about it, impro- 
the gruesome details to make the lesson 
Frequently, if the motorist shows the proper 


your sort of 


motorist can be 
a bit on 


, he is waved on. But sometimes the driver feels that 


his dignity has been outraged. In such instances he re- 
members that he delivered seventeen votes to the local 
organization at the last election, or that the county leader 
always calls him by his given name on the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November. Then he pulls a line 
like this: 

‘Listen, my boy! I’ve heard your argument, now you 
hear mine. I say I was doing thirty and I stick to that, no 
matter what you say. And what’s more I’ve got friends in 
the capital—friends who can take your job away before 
breakfast any morning they want to. So lay off, or you'll 
be looking through the want ads soon.”’ 

After that bit of self-expression the driver is generally 
arrested, and the slow procession starts toward the office 
of a magistrate, or justice of the peace or squire, as the case 
may be, with the influential driver still growling as he trails 
a respectful twenty-five feet behind. 

Occasionally the highway patrolman has a fellow motor- 
cyclist to overtake. This, if the law violator actually wants 
to get away and has a fast machine, means a long stern 
chase. He may know as many tricks as the policeman. 
On concrete roads, for example, he will know how to bank 
far over on the turns, depending on the grip of balloon tires 
to prevent a skid. Ona dirt road, always more dangerous, 
he may know the racing cyclist’s trick of taking a curve at 
high speed. That involves throwing all the rider’s weight 
forward on the handlebars at the turn to give the front 
wheel traction. The theory is that the front wheel is 
headed the way the rider wants to go and must be made to 
hold that direction. The back wheel, relieved of the 
weight, may skid, but it must follow. 

1 recall such a cyclist who gave one of our men a most 
interesting chase. Both the joy rider and the policeman 
knew every trick of the game and used them all as the race 
continued. Like most hard chases, it occurred late at 

ght. The motorcyclist, finding he couldn’t lose his 

ier, took advantage of the darkness and, hidden for 
instant 


used road that crossed the 


into a little 
main highway. But for one 
thing he would have escaped. He had forgotten that he 
was using as a lubricant castor oil, which leaves a pungent, 
easily detected odor. The patrolman flashed by the cross- 
road, then, after a few hundred yards, stopped. He had 
Immediately he guessed 


by a curve, made a quick turn 


missed the scent of castor oil. 
what had happened, doubled back on his trail, picked up 
the odor again and followed it down the lonely crossroad, 
then over several open fields to an empty barn, where he 
found 
all pur 

Always th 


the cyclist hiding, confident that he had shaken off 
highway patrolman must be careful in 
He knows that if he hales a motorist 
justice of the peace and fails to substantiate } 


making arrests. 


petore a 


Staff Officers of the Pennsylvania State Highway Patrol 
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charges, there will be an investigation fr 
for the modern highway department, 

hates the exercised 
county official or rural constable who regard 


tyranny sometime 


ers as liberal though unwilling contribut 
local government. 


Yet, occasionally, 


in spite of rigid scl 
caution, the policeman makes a false ste] 

long chase of a particularly gaudy limousine t 
lating every speed law ever written. I caught 
and waved it to the side. As I stalked ov 
I suddenly realized that I had a new type of 

hand. Inside the car sat two elderly men, grandly 

ing behind monocles and the most impressive whisker 
that ever drifted on the free 
two I passed up, to talk, 
flaunted only a mustache brist! 
ser’s in his prewar photographs. 
line, then waited for the alibi. 


er 


breezes of our state. TT} 
to the chauffeur 


instead, , Ww 
kyward like the Ka 


0 him I gave the usual 
It came—explosively. It 
may have been perfect, but on me it was an utter waste 
of good oratory. Even the twenty words of doughboy 
French I knew couldn’t help me. Then I guessed 
should have realized before I stopped the car. 
toward the license tags again and saw the tag that marks 
the motors of the Diplomatic Service. Not even the hig! 
way police can arrest and hold 
from a foreign country. 
limousine on. 


what | 


| glance 1 


an accredited diplomat 
grinned as I waved the 


Sadly I 


Punches on the License Card 


KNOW another patrolman who got himself in a st 
more embarrassing jam on his first job of patrol duty 
He had been assigned to a substation near the state border 
and had set out on his new machine, determined on bigger 
and better motor-law enforcement. 
he timed a car exceeding the legal limit. 
pulled up, slung out his arm for a stop and walked t 
the driver with the proud step of a man pe 
public duty. But the driver seemed 
looked puzzled, instead, as the rookie 


After an hour's riding 


Impressively he 


riormins 


Finally in the midst of that harangue the driv 
“Say,” he demanded, “‘what’s your 


ping me on the highway, ar 
That 
he pointed to his b 
“There it 
The motorist 
grizzled feature “Son,” he ¢ 
think you’re in?” 
The rookie told him. 


“Well, ye ua 


miles over the b 


) yhow?”’ 
fine opening f 


adge, whi 


Was a 


* announced, 


omplied 


is, if 


and i 


n’t,”’ announce 
order and we 
cycle boys here. Now run alon; 
teacher to let you look over 
You'd better hurry, too, 

county and I’ve got half a mind t 


driving on that there sewing machi: 


because 


In some states, my own for exampl 
other than arrest and fine for puni 
incapable driver. Probably 
of these ir 


the operator’s license car« 


ellective 


marks may be so placed as 
tute a code deciphe rable by any 
way One state, I k 


the upper left-han rner { 


cop. now, Mark 


yr reckless 


cense 
Vantages. 


iniractions; 


Continued on Page 134 
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{ More 
of the consumers dollar 
goes to the farmer 


because of our Economical Marketing 
System, our Large Volume .and 


| T IS sometimes said Low Marketing Costs Farmers who produce 
J that the farmer gets the products we handle 
only 35 cents out of get more of the average 
the dollar paid by the consumer for all farm consumer’s dollar. The amount required to pay 
products. the expenses of handling livestock and dairy prod 


This is not true of livestock, butter, cheese, eggs ucts through the packers’ plants and distributing 


and other farm products marketed by us system is less than 15 per cent of the price paid by 
the consumer. 


The farmer gets for his livestock nearly 60 Because our volume is large and our marketing 
per cent of the price paid by the consumer for expense is low, the consumer is enabled to get more 
i meen. for his dollar, and more of the consumer’s dolla: 
We pay the farmer for his cream nearly 70 per goes to the farmer. Our profit is also low—averag- 

cent of the retail price of the butter made from it. ing only a fraction of a cent a pound. 


Swift & Company 


Owned by more than 46,000 shareholders 
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‘G fadame Obrien,” he went 
ut for little excitements. She 
eyes at tl and that established 
a suitable bachelor 
n succumbs to one Jimenez, a Span- 


imp, whose exterior formed of rose 
eye. She married him, which 






now that of a mad 










He treats 
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THE 


lle ferme de mon pére she useda keep 


talkin’ about. An acre of bum grass and a 
house that ain’t bigger than a post card!” 
‘Homesickness,’ 'Isaide mpti ily, “‘ishome- 
This was her town. 
‘Some town! Four thousan d people 
when they’re all here, and nothin’ to look 
at but the old tower over there, and this 
place, and it’s nothin’ much. . . The 
| That’s all!” 

He took my last cigarette and jammed it 
into his mouth. The match wabbled i 

left, then to the right 





sickness. 


<1ds go home to Grace. 


flame an inch to the lef 
of the white tube. 

‘Keep your temper, O’Brien. , 
Suppose your brother and sister don’t want 
to go home to Mount Halcyon?” 

O’Brien let some smoke out of his nos- 
trils and lay back in his chair. He was sud- 
denly ashamed of making a fool of himself. 
His face relaxed and he presently chuckled. 

‘S’pose they don’t I dunno. 
Damn silly mess. But I wrote her, 
care of the bank here, that pop was dead. 
And she never said a word about bein’ mar- 
ried when she wrote back. Just signed, 7a 
Mere. She’s—pretty smooth!” 

‘Your stepfather,’’ I said, ‘‘may have 
had something to do with that, O’Brien.” 

He looked at me through the smoke 
sharply and drawled, ‘“ Yeh—an’ that’s a 
fine investment she has on her hands! 
Made outa pink soap! Why didn’t she get 
a grown-up man when she was gettin’ mar- 
ried? . . . <Any more letters, lieu- 
tenant?’’ He had shut me out of his private 
affairs with that flat sentence. 


‘Yes, these two. 








I’m going down to my 


quarters for a minute, if anybody wants 





We had become again an officer and an 
enlisted man. O’Brien turned to his ma- 
chine and his fingers were thudding steadil 
d into the hall. I walked down 
rs brushed by the soles of several 
generations, and observed a thin female 
up at me while some orderlies 
her from the floor of the lower 
ay. She came at me and there was no 
ig her. It occurred to me that I had 
run before she took me by a sleeve. 


then, is there a doctor in this 





stone sta 





Madame,”’ I said offici: ‘the mayor 
of the town has requested our chief surgeon 


not to meddle with the practice of your 





The girl stamped a wooden heel on the 
ead and yelled at me, “I care noth- 
ng for the mayor! What is that to me? 
s a doctor in this place! They 
re is a colonel who is a doctor. 
d at Madame Huet’s house and 
: And my 


, I tell yon, and we have not a 





L 
Z 


sou—and I cannot find Georges!” 
amber 


snake that twisted around her neck, and 


Her hair was coming down in an 
ner nec k, above a black blouse, was inor- 


find Georges to run to our 
borrow some money, and we 
j And I am 
Monsieur, in the 





wwe the doctor money. 


She put her hands over her mouth. I 
suppose that the apparition of a major gen- 
eral and three colonels from various doors 
en hallway meant somet 
to a seared girl of sixteen. 

‘Mademoiselle, your mayor has asked 


of the hing even 









us not to interfere with the practice of the 
civilian doctors. . . . Thegirl’s mother,” 
I said to the general, ‘‘has been taken ill. 


” 


She’s seared stiff. That was all. 
The general touched the wall with an 
f an envelope in his hand and looked 
vision surgeon. 
Ask her what’s wrong, lieutenant.” 
It was —- very terrible. She 


uughed had not been well last night, 
or yester lay She had fever, plainly, and 
w she had fainted; and Georges was 
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out at work; and there was no money and 
they owed the doctor money. 

“Oh, go see about it,’’ said the gray gen- 
eral. ‘The child’s too frightened to talk 
straight. Goand see what’s wrong, colonel.” 

This girl had destroyed us by simply 
gasping out words through her fingers over 
her mouth. We were ruined by her tears 
and her hair falling over her neck. The 
division surgeon dived back into his office, 
yelling to his Canadian sergeant, ‘‘ Here, 
Landry, come along quick! Chuck me my 
case!’’ And then we were all in movement 
down the stairs. The girl kicked me on the 
shins getting into the motor car nearest the 
doorway, and a rabble of boys on the side- 
walk chattered around us. Then the car 
rolled down sunny cobbles and we sank 
from the height of the climbing town. 

‘All the people in this town are pigs ex- 

cept a few,” the girl panted, trying to wind 
her hair. ‘‘And I shall make Georges take 
me to America to our brother! They are 
pigs! It is because mamma married this 
Jimenez that we have no money and nobody 
is amiable, and I wish I were dead! How 
can one be good-tempered when one has 
such a stepfather as Jimenez? It is enough 
to make anybody lose their manners. 
We were washing Georges’ clothes and she 
fainted. It was so sudden. She said, ‘Oh, 
Louise, catch me!’ and then she fainted. 
And Georges had gone to trim gardens and 
I had to run all the way up the hill. And I 
am sick of this place!” 

The lean Sergeant Landry said softly in 
his Canadian French, ‘‘ Mademoiselle is 
discomposed. When one is frightened, 
everything seems black.” 

“But everything is black,” the girl 
gulped; ‘‘yes! We have no money any 
more and she married this brute of a Span- 
iard and I wish myself dead! And it is tire- 
some in this town. Once we used to go to 
Bordeaux and shop, and once we went to 
an opera, and now we are so poor that 
Georges has just one pair of shoes, and that 
swine of a Jimenez is wearing them. One 
lay Georges will run off and be a prize 
ghter. He is extremely strong, and a prize 

fights r in America is as good as a general. 
They have motor cars and all those things 
and one sees them in moving pictures. ; 
Tell that fool to turn to the left. It is the 
red roof beside the river. Oh, what a long 
way!”’ 

The plump colonel observed across her 
head, ‘‘She ought to be on the stage. It’s 
the best voice I’ve heard in years.” 

‘Right, sir. But she doesn’t know it.” 

‘About three flirtations,”’ the surgeon 
mused, ‘‘and she will. Pretty hair too.” 

We turned a corner and shot back al 
the road flattened in meadows and orcha: 
The girl stared ahead and 
jerked her shoulders from side to side it 
kind of seated dance. Dust came in puffs 
on the glass of this cage in which we 
jounced, and I scarcely saw a man on a bi- 
cycle coming up alongside of us. But when 
we thumped over some stones in a row 
under a gateway, the machine was abreast 
my elbow. 

‘Your brother, mademoiselle?’ 

“Yes. Hesaw us passing somewhere. 

Oh, Georges, she fainted!” 

We had stopped before her mother’s 
whitewashed house and the boy tumbled 
from his bicycle to open the car’s door. 
‘“‘Why did she faint?” 

‘How do I know? She fainted 
This way,” the girl said, and ran into the 
house. 

I sat down on an ancient bench cut here 
and there with initials and lighted a ciga- 
rette. If the surgeon needed me, he could 
send somebody out, and it was peaceful 
here among fig trees taller than any I had 
ever seen, with a hen giving herself a bath 
in some convenient dust. The white town 
rose as a mound of walls and tiled roofing 
to the central dazzle of foliage on the high 
square—a plate of earth and chestnut trees 
rimmed in stone. It was lovely, and restful 
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beside the river. 





erk 
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after the storms of the O’Briens. They had 
an appalling pone nan foremotion. It might 
come from their Irish blood. I looked nerv- 


ously at Georges O’Brien coming out of the 


doorway and saw, alarmed, that his blue 
tam-o’-shanter had covered curling 
hair. 

““What does the colonel say?” 

“‘Oh, monsieur speaks French 
He says that it is exhaustion and a bad cold 
It was good of him to come with my sister 
I hope,”’ said the grave, plain lad, ‘‘ that she 
did not make a scene in your headquarter 

“‘Not at all,”’ I lied. 

The girl and he were twins, but the loo! 
of the combination had gone to her, and he 
was rather like Private Evander ey Brien. 
He sat down on an old keg marked in Span- 





j 








ish, Fine Olives, and looked soberly at me 
for a time. 

‘You have a fine situation here.” 

“Tt is a pretty view,’ he admitted; 
“and, with a b le, it is not so far into 
town. ‘ Monsieur is a lieutenant 

“Merely a lieutenant 

‘Oh, but,”’ 


said Georg 
kill people so 





> 





rapl dly 
shrugged northward—‘“‘that 





, monsieur. I am 
no good for military service, you see, be- 
cause I poisoned my right thumb last year 
and had to have it removed. But it must be 
interesting to be a soldier You find it 
inter resting?”’ 
“Extremely,” I said 

He was politely pleased to be talking to 
an officer. He rubbed his dirty 
gether 


to be a colonel in no time 





ankles to- 
and asked me funny little questions 
Were our men pa d Ars week or at the 
end of the repeat nd did they get home- 
sick crossing t Pca ntic Ocean? The 
He had spoken to a 
corporal from Louisiana who talked Frenc} 
It was awkward to speak no English. One 
was taught it at the school, but 
far yet, and the accent was so hard to pick 
up. 

““But you were bort ‘ 

‘My sister told monsieur? Yes, at Mont 

leyon, * New York, in the valley of 
the "Udson. Mb brother resides there. H 
name is Evandre Obrien and he cultivates 
flowers on a large scale 
by some accident I 
Evandre Obrien?” 

I thought once, and then I said, “‘ Yes, I 
have heard of an Evander O’Brien who 
Mount Halcyon. But it 
mig} t not be the same man.” 

‘That is true,’’ said Georges O’Brien 


seemed so amiable 


had not got 


Monsieur 


have heard of 





grows flowers at 


wriggling his feet in the dust violently; 
might not be the same one. 
h name and there are so many Irish peo- 
ple in the United States.”’ 

We became silent. Bells faintly an- 
nounced high noon from the town’s four 
churches, and then there was a stir inside 
the house. The Canadian sergeant be gan 
to translate directio 

‘Tell her not to h: t 
Absolute quiet and rest,”” said the 
lighting his pipe; ‘‘and the medicine every 
two hours. A damned shame,”’ he 
told me ‘“‘Fine woman. Can’t be more 
than, say, forty-six or seven. Nothing left 
Worn out.” 

‘What from?” 

“‘Hard work and nerves 
she were dead. She might have her wish 
without much effort. Who’s this Jiminy, or 
whatever his name is?” 

‘Her husband.”’ 

‘That girl seemed to be cursing him just 
now.” 

‘He’s a disagreeable stepfather,”’ I said 

“Oh! One large welt across the lady's 
shoulder and a bruise on he ‘ 
Well, let us go home to lunch and discuss 
the manners of the French agricultura 


if 


Obrien is an 








ol ner. 


Says she wishe 





r cheek, 


class . . Tell the boy where to find 
mé if won gets worse.”’ 
Sergeant Landry stopped looking at 


peri O’Brien and told her to send her 
Continued on Page 39) 














































| — H of these roads is open to 
any plant which adopts the 
Vacuum Oil Company's Standards 


of Lubrication Practice 


The predicted economies are not 
put forward as general claims. They 
are based on recorded, specific re 
sults in plants which are using our 


oils in a Manner we recommend 


Here are the six roads—charted for 


ready reference. 


If you wish to know how the above 
economies can be made effective in 
your plant, we suggest you get in 
touch with us. Our 61 years’ expe 
rience as the world’s leading special- 
ists in lubrication will be brought to 


bear on your individual problem 


7 y 


THE KEY MAN in your plant 
to keep friction in check is, of 


6 Roads 
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STRAIGHT TO 


Fewer 


Repairs 


Fewer 
Machine 


Failures 


Less Power 


Required 


Lower 
Maintenance 
Costs 


Lower 


Lubricating 


6 ROADS TO 


| 
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| 


Costs per Unit | 


of Output 


Lower 
Oil Costs 


PLANT ECONOMIES 


DEMONSTRATED SAVINGS 
LESS cost for repair material and repair 
I 
work. Fewer accidents, such as the seizur 
of a bearing on any piece of machinery 


LESS retarding of productive operatior 
Fewer suspensions of work until the ma 


} 


chine is made to operate, or auxiliary 


equipment 1s brought into service 


POWER 


fected through the elimination of needless 


savings of trom 3% to 30% ef 


metallic friction 


SAVINGS in re-conditioning machinery, 
often done after hours at over-time cost 
Savings in replacements of worn parts 


Less depreciation on entire equipment 


MARKED savings where lubrication costs 
are figured against individual units of pro 
duction. This accounting system prevails 
in the public utilities, paper, cement and 


other industries 


SAVINGS in oil consumption and in labor 
by oil that wears longer, and by supplant 


ing mechanical for hand application 
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Air Cleaner—to safeguard inside motor 
parts from excessive wear and to assure a: 
efficiently smooth power flow, all models are 
equipped with an AC Air Cleaner which furnishes 
filtered air to the carburetor and prevents dirt and 
grit from getting into the motor. 


New Coincidental Lock |New Remote Control 
Door Handles 


New Tire Carrier 


New Bullet-Type 
Head Lamps 


New Windshield 
on Open Models 


Combination Ignition 
and Steering Lock 


New Duco Colors 
New Gasoline Gauge 
New Radiator 

ew Bodies by Fisher 


_ New Large 17-inch 





Oi Filter—ati models are provided with a 


newly designed AC Oil Filter which insures the 


complete removal of all impurities and dirt from 


the oil supply—definitely promising greater oil 


mileage, less frequent oil change and a minimum 


of motor wear. 


New Brake and Clutch 


Pedal Closure 


pees gely, excessive 
oor of car 


Steering Wheel 
New Heavy One-piece 
Full-crown Fenders 


New Windshield Pillars 
Narrower to bie Seal 


perfect, clear vision 
Newand Improved Nogscatig #7 
Transmission New Ranning Boards 


New Universal Joint 
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Beautiful 


CHEVROLET 
in Chevrolet History 


In addition to introducing a new order 
of elegance, style and distinction into the 
field of low-priced automobiles, the Most 
Beautiful Chevrolet also represents arevolu- 
tionary advancement mechanically. 

Examine any one of the seven attractive 
models and you will find so many mechan- 
ical improvements that you will be literally 
amazed. 

Improvements that contribute to even 
loager life, greater dependability and finer 
performance! Improvements that assure 
more eet economy, easier O perauon 
and a keener sense of owner satisfaction! Im- 
provements that are possible at such low 
prices only because of the savings of gigantic 
production and the matchless research and 
engineering facilities enjoyed by Chevrolet 
as a division of the great General Motors 
Corporation. 

The Chevrolet dealer nearest you is hold- 
ing a special exhibition of these beautiful 
new Chevrolets. Visit his showroom. Study 
the cars. From the new and more massive 
radiator shell to the new automatic stop 
light— you will find new and finer construc- 
tion—new and more desirable features. 


AC Oil Filterand AC Air Cleaner, for exam- 
ple, co protect the motor from excessive wear 
and to maintain its vel vet-smooth power flow 
at peak efficiency; one-piece full-crown fen- 
ders with special re-inforcing bead that is 
featured on two very high-priced American 
cars; easier steering—due to a new large 
17’’ wheel and refinements in the steering gear 
itself, the most desirable type of coincidental 
lock, locking ignition and steering wheel si- 
multaneously; new easy-action door handles 
conveniently located at the center of doors 
on the closed models; a new tire carrier as- 
sembly substantially mounted on the frame — 
again typifying the finest type of car con- 
struction; a new gasoline tank with a con- 
venient gauge; and many others. 


It is features and improvements like these 
that you will find on the very best of high- 
priced automobiles and pointed out as evi- 
dence of true quality. It is features and im- 
provements like these which make the 
Most Beautiful Chevrolet mechanically finer, 
structurally stronger and a value the equal 
of which has never before been offered by 


any maker of quality automobiles! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation. 
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Winters 


“This special oil for 
Fords resists crank 
case dilution...the 
cause of most cold 
weather repairs - - 


CVOME oils recommended for Fords 
\ perform fairly well in summer. But 
in winter comes the real test. 


Cold mornings . . . drifted, rutty roads 

. constant driving in low gear through 
slushy trafic. No ordinary Ford lubricating 
will stand up under these terrific con- 
ditions. Asa result of the failure of ordi- 
nary motor-oils to lubricate the Ford, hard 
starting, over-heating and repairs are all 
too common in winter. 


Ou 


Yet Veedol Forzol., an oil made for 
Fords exclusively, has stood the bitter test 
of 4 winters. It is the accepted oil for the 
Ford car, endorsed by over a million Ford 
owners. They have tested this different kind 
of oil under every conceivable condition. 
And they have definitely proved its 
superiority. 


The cause of most winter troubles 


OOR cold-weather lubrication in a 
Ford car is most frequently due to 
crankcase dilution. The ordinary motor- 
l, recommended for Fords, which is 
light motor-oil, soon loses its 
ng qualities through even a slight 

ure of raw gasoline. 


your Ford, in winter, gasoline 
is a common condition brought 
by the necessary use of the choke in 


ind warming up. 


Raw gas is sucked into your cylinders 

. unburned, it seeps past the piston 
... drops into the crankcase. Ordinary 
oil, weakened and thinned by this gasoline, 
fails as a Ford lubricant —a failure that 
means repair bills. 


But one oil, Veedo! Forzol, because of 
its heavier body, retains high lubricating 
efficiency despite excessive gasoline dilution. 


The answer to winter troubles 


EEDOL FORZOL is a two-purpose 
Oil, especially compounded to solve 
the dual problem of Ford lubrication. 


First, it protects your engine and bear- 
ings with a tough film that does not break, 
even under the added strain of winter 


driving. 


Second, it keeps your transmission bands 
soft, pliant and responsive to the foot 
pedals. Not a slip—not a chatter. 


January 22,1927 


+ 


Test this economy oil 


AP ine this oil in your Ford car this 
winter. Start today by driving to the 
dealer nearest your home who displays 
the black and orange Veedol Forzol sign 
Have your crankcase drained and refilled 
(Correct quantity 4 quarts.) And be sure t 


ask for Veedol Forzol by name. 


Then, even in cold weather you will 
enjoy The 8 Definite Economies of Veedol 
Forzol — 


Veedol Forzol eliminates costly chatter; 
gives 10 to 25% saving in gasoline; gives 
10 to 25% saving in oil; reduces carbon 
10 to 25%; 
friction; resists fuel dilution; increases abil- 
ity to coast; reduces repair bills. 


resists destructive heat and 


Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation, 11 
Broadway, New York. Branches or ware- 
houses in all principal cities 


T.W.O.S.C. 1927 
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brother to Madame H lets house n the at the H j n irom the 
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Place Emile Zola if her mother felt mors the greenhouses at home 


vile. Georges O’Brien opened the or ol she Was always ta ng a ci 
r for us and ducked his red head wit! it did her to be here! O’Brier ht 


















> necessary murmurs cigarette and ‘ e hee nt Fre 

“‘Have you any money at all?” sod. So she’d been ba here { 

“T earn something, monsieur year nd all the ¢ that had f é 
Many thanks.”’ was to make a fool of herself er t) 

“But you have no money, and your’ Spaniard, and nov e was a é ¢ 
mother is ill. Permit me?” old man with the ribbon on | t ( 
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beamed at us In a peri ly It manner e2 1 f er write mé¢ A 
and Georges shrugged sm ed, eithe he pup wa 
“ey well, monsieu Everybody in owance might be t« A) 
town knows our aff Thar all she wanted w to stay here ‘ Ar 
rhe colonel said reflectively as we rolled French, and have her ancestra é W i " ! l 
out of the place, ‘“* Nice kids But around her, and not have to cook when the 1, and ir mother t ! ! 
that woman won't last long, I think. He hired girls left at home I am tire é I r 
heart’s bad. Childish type too Probat y ‘Does monsieur,”’ a voice nterest t i 
| doesn’t know how to take care of herself himself in works of art Not n 
: Might be good for five or six years No,”’ O’Bri norted O'} f ‘ 
| young | Sergeant L Not in ver musing post card Fre f tr { 
i a he fter We can bu mproper post cards ir I be twe 
i one is a fine girl Ame a the f growled Rur ] t f t ! 
‘He hair,’’ the colonel mused es he along I am twent eight. not « hte ‘ ; . ; 
ij ancestors credit ] pre nea Monsieur ea French admiral M1 
i milior Manv t r Good d Q it t l'r e be ! | ! 
|| We ascended through a crack in the [he shadow on the grass at his feet did Put ir hands up!” O’Brien yelled, w 
i lambering town, past houses old when not move O’Brien yawned, and then ng at the pink face Come 
i} torches cast bloody flares on steel corselets looked at Jimenez Then something happened verv sv 
i) here, one night of words rang, ‘‘Perhaps monsieur would be interested and stung along his forehead. There wasa_ n 
i and the next mornir hung ina in some anisette. It is Spanish anisette and fu hanting in O’'Brie ¢ and he 
iy ! ghty along the Place very old. The French anisette is not so gave back against atree. Blood came d 
‘| rd Coligny, then the court of a cita strong Some of your comrades have _ in a scarlet ve ver his e\ He had t 
} del. We passed the images of seven saints allowed m¢ wipe his face, and then he ed dist t I 
) | arved in a ni he of pale rock and the Go to hell!”’ said O’Brien, in English, edly at a knife whose’silver hilt tren j 
{ monument of the worst Protestant poet ol and straightened up beyond the du ide aught in the ‘ r ! 
| the sixteenth century. Our machine, a year It struck him that he might have a bad of the tree behind hin Huh! But the ! 
| old, bore us under the chestnuts and time trying to thrash Jimenez, but that it man nning aw He w run! 
| stopped again at the door of the vast hous« would be fine to t y The lean, easy m: ight at es ‘ 1 the white 
, and ‘ ») pet that rimmed tl gh pa é 





| O’Brien was taking his cap from the corner was as tall as himself, and not at all sof t and 
of his desk when I came into my office and ook at eemed to walk throu the w wa He ! 

he sullenly told me, ‘Going to lunch, ; Pardor the paniard said *t run from the crest the } nt 

} ‘All right. . O’Brien, your but I have annoyed monsieur he wa illing down the ste 

} mother’s ill, down at her place. She had You are right Your face does not 


some kind of fight with Jimenez this morn please me. I detest pink mer O’Brien ra i ping | he 


























ng and he beat her. She fainted and your ‘Monsieur not | menez M | 1 eye 
kid sister came here for a doctor because ‘*I do not mean to be You,’” the tree imped around 
| they broke I went down with the soldier stated, getting his hands from his to the parapet Oh, the ' i sta é N 
olonel. You've a very nice sister and your pockets, “‘have married Madame O’Briet on the 1 ping face And Jime: 
kid brother’s a fine boy. Godownthereand You live on money I send from Mount w ng down the st tread a 
i ve be decent. You can have the afternoon Hal yon. I do not like you—no.”” He sud gait. That vw t! 
off.”’ denly found that he was thinking in fast Hi!’ O’Brien yelled, ar tart 
{ “Thanks,” said O’Brien. “I'll be back French. Funny! ‘‘And my mother has not after him 
{ here at one. We got plenty of work. The informed me that s! s married. Perhaps The ste} vere a I é 
| chief of staff sent in a ton of junk . . LI you persuaded her not to tell me, Monsieur he e God knew wma Fre 
| ain’t interested in Madame Jimenez.” Jimenez?” mbed uy nd down then O 
He walked out of the room and tramped Jimenez stepped back and his eyes made __ thought that concrete would fill in the 
; downstairs. I had caught the infection ofa a little flutter of light. He dropped a hand pretty we Sut these people just 
philosophic race and shrugged. It none on his sa nd kept it t there, as t they w “ t ¢ ‘ 
i of my business middle hurt hin plant in the i town, and no elect ght 
} O'Brien, in the hot street, did not feel You are—Evandre Obrier of course! What a ace t me dow 
hun His head ached a bit. It was a Precisely! night too! But her three st 
{ ways like that after he’d been mad. The The man walked away another yard, and nearly spilled himself on a t 
| time he had that row with the bohunk that his shoes—they seemed tight —made a pat where the stairs turned 
stole tulip bulbs from the frames at Mount ter on some leaves, yellow and fallen early so far behind Jimen« And then he 
tH | ilcyon, and thrashed the son of a gu from the tree Then he halted again and rushing down a terrace past sor 
head ached all night. He ig looked at O’Brien with something of a and the man’s 
though, and blinked at the flash of mess smile. “So you arethe sonin America who yards ahead hin 
f kits from the doors of the courtyard where sends the mone I 
| the headquarters troop was lodged in a huge “*Precisely!’’ It was not worth while to Jimenez jun 
naked stable that hadn’t been used ina start a fight with tl man who wanted to a ted t igt me t 
ee iple of decades save by some pigeons ly But it was worth w e te hi j ‘ , O’'} . 
And then it tired him to think of food. He a ? You have no é ‘ ‘ 
y* un and strolled back into the yunt ride the soldier é 
Place Admiral Col gny. if you live on a womar And I hear that . iw 
As for getting sentimental about mamma, you spend the money as fast as she gets it of tre A 
nothing doing! He might stick some of his ‘*T am a poor mar menez mentioned 
express checks to her account in the | with the same tt mile and my tan . it I 
\ here and look Georges and Louise ove who were of noble descent, did not teach Got hir i ( n Jumpe 
But this fool woman who married a thing me to work, monsieur. I live as I car tering e! tretche 
ke Jimenez and fed it on money out of the Incidentally, 1am always open tothe voice — gray t—r ed it gulped Ne 
place at Mount Halcyon—why bother of reasor It is an old, wise voice. We time, fe 
about her? She had never made his father might have a talk?” é t men 
much of a wife, and On what subject 
He leaned on one of the chestnut trees “On the subject of matrimony dre 
and stared out over the valley. The river If it is disagreeable to have me dependent 
was not seen from the middle of the park, on your mother, I might—it possible f 
the hills on the other side of the be persuade eave he 
i ague depression e old town! And Oh!” ur? lout. Ar 
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fresh color into your rooms 
~the comfort of easier housework 


the Secrets 


of “‘Color Magic” 
o 











Don’t fail to get a copy of 
our delightful little handbook, 
Color Magic in the Home, by 
Anne Lewis Pierce. 

Profusely illustrated, this 
booklet has been written espe 
cially for women of modest 


means. And its many practical 





Suggest iS On ne Xpc nsive 
home-beautifying are expressed 

u h a nell fu Wal that any 
woman can readily utilize them 
to advantage. 


Just write to Congoleun 
Nairn Ine., 1421 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelp| 


a copy will be sent vou—free! 


via, Pa., and 


MOMs TO be for ; l ren. led leisure for the 


tive rooms things vou . And what a relief, 
saving to to know that lig “i mopping will 


; at 
keep your rugs just like new. Then, too 


the joy of ; 
Congoleum Go/d Sea/ Rugs lie absolutely 

is fat, without any fastening. Even the 

ure charm = 

corners never curl! 

expensive yet 

{1 among them ale . ; 
5 Ber Patterns for Every Room 

n and freshen - 

Best of all, they come in a variety of 
artistic designs and beautiful colors 
oriental, floral, tile, etc. It’s easy to 

priate Gold Seal Art-Rug 
| bring charm and char 
acter into any room in the house. All 


choose an appro 
] 
| 


pattern that wi 


sizes, too, from small, handy mats to 

Y x 15 ti of room size rugs, And prices 
: 

were never as low as they are todav! 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Ww Ka 
} 


(GNGOLEUM 
GOLD SEAL 
SEAL . GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


7 f 
RuGs oth Sa 
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the protection offered them by the na found in the Locarno Agreement — thi thing en 
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bute to various air and naval expense apart. ( non ve are I 
proposed by the home government No question has so profound iffected lld be serve 
\ustralia wanted a new naval base at the problem of political cohesion in the Brit t al and sen 
ngapore. The Labor government in Eng sh Empire as that of foreign po N | | f é 
ind in 1924 shelved the Singapore scheme at the opening of this Imperial Conference nange of i I I etwer 
ind Australia felt obliged to increase her promised gre r difficulty. There is no Y Great | 
own defenses. Now it is intimated that litical constitution for the British Empire, each was } 
| Australia, which depends on the navy but andthe attempts to write one would, asthis tween all the rese h age é 
j keeps up her own fleet, New Zealand, whict Imperial Conference discovered behind its _ nis But in the last ana mé 
ipports her own naval unit, and India w closed doors, be a wedding between discord approaching the ir 
| not loosen far the purse lvs iver and Putility But fore gyn pol y constantly must e tne pe | ot yt en 
! between the colonies there Is ne juality ol raises the questior ol naepende t rnon ‘ m it it ~ I i 
t ¢ 





Isles contributes about thirteen doll 





apita for defense, Australia nearly sever The Informal Way wonder therefore that the ] 
jollars, New Zealand about three dollars, and some colonials are s} ed t 


Canadians about one dollar and fifty cents The cl 





} ontribution. Premier Bruce took pains t« committal positions of the dominions and and subject to the ‘ " 
| point out that the population of the British Great Britair to regulat nt e with « 
re of situation has been great, nstead of imperia efe et t REGINALD DENNY is The Cheerful f 


















































ind South Africans about sixty cents. The ndeed, since 1887, when the fir a tender to t wa 
. + . : . - “ i i 

| Minister of Finance of South Africa said Colonial Conference gave op} uty for anothe One success after another nas 

iv . ‘ . : - . > ‘ . 

that his country’s participation in prepara- the expression of hopes that the home gov Mr. Runciman, a free-trade memb« placed REGINALD DENNY 

t tion for war and in war itself “‘would de ernment ‘“‘would uphold colonial foreig: Parliament poke wit me nd t e of ex ‘ R 
) end upon the extent of her interest at the policies.”” From then and from the Ottawa tl ibject and re ed me extra ‘ es with st the ve 
| In spite of the heralded Formula of Em the other way, and the q yn now is not lo not we me } ) ym pe phere t , 
\ pire which finally came forth from this con- so much of the support giventothe colonies tion with the W \ ir. Bruce, t 
{ erence, with its declaration of autonomous as it is to the support they are prepared to Prime Minister Australia ilwa ‘‘The Cheerful Fraud” is 
{ ( iality for the dominions and its flavor of give to home policies This is in spite of the pea o f pia er ‘ ould . T 
| : ’ Ae. a trom the well-Known nove 
new cement for the imperial whole, the fact that Australia, and, indeed, all Britis! he Australian ta were designed 1 KRGI 
\ ictual trend of feeling and agreement was Ocealr 1. Is st more ope tot t bu he \ . S vf 1 . \ 
\ owa independent actior That amity boo of a yellow peril than our ow ] tish n f ‘ \ is . oat 
/ was accomplished no one will deny, but Coast has ever been representatives of Aust neets A K 
it unit ol action nas ¢ Vy adetinite as To define ! i written ad ime t imitt t ‘ ¢ t t t 
| es no one Car right of Great Britain to make fore int Ihe t sé t ew 
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i In foreign po - ter binding the lonies. o — « ween M ‘ ‘ 
t ywnition of 1 but i colonie to Carl out a reign po l Aust | . 
yt ty of it cleve ng on Great Britain, was believed to n B e gor | " . 
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ejected If rejected. the French j by leaving that forma It Ur W ' This IS realy an actiol 
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ned d ! it Was we ¢ wy ed that Our const ition at home is unwritter | drama as we isa DEN Y tarce 
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vt ) n the nands Great Britain a ew grow tk I . n 
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Mr. Bruce, Prime Minister of Austra tio! ‘ \ 
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the lessening purchasing power 
n Great Britain would lead to a lessening 
development in the dominions. He said: 

“Looking at the position as we can see it 
we still believe that the great prob- 
of the empire is the one which I put 
the three words--men, money and 
markets; but we believe Britain’s is almost 
entirely a problem of markets; that if 
Britain can solve her problem of markets, 
then the difficulty she is faced with indus- 
trially and commercially must disappear. 

“The reason I suggest for Britain’s fail- 
ure to share to the full extent in the im- 
provement in the world trade is that she is 
today subjected to a tremendous amount 
of competition. At the 1923 conference I 
pointed out that by 1913, the immediate 
prewar year, Britain had lost to a great 
extent her supremacy, and the actual com- 
petitive situation today is even worse than 
it was in 1913. 

** America is recognizing that it is neces- 
sary for her to build up her oversea market 
if she is going to maintain her rate of in- 
crease of production. During the last four 
years the value of the export of finished 
manufactured goods from America has in- 
creased by 60 per cent; that is a fact which 
we must look at when we are considering 
the markets for British production. | 
would like to stress one fact, and that is if 
America, which today is exporting only 4.1 
per cent of her manufactured machinery, 
increased that by 5 per cent to 9.1 per cent, 
it would mean would exporting 
£60,000,000 worth of machinery, against 
£39,000,000 worth which we are exporting 
in Great Britain. I think that fact is one 
we have to bear in mind. 

“What we are trying tosee today is where 
are the markets for Britain in the future, 
since the development and progress of the 
dominions—certainly of Australia—abso- 
lutely depend upon the purchasing power 
of Britain, and that purchasing power can 
only be insured if Britain is maintaining 
her commercial position, if her people are 
in employment, and if her purchasing 
power is increasing in relation to the in 
crease of the production that we have to 


today ’ 
lem 


into 


she be 


dispose of 
“Then there is the position in Europe. 
There has been a very big expansion in the 
export trade of most of the manufacturing 
countries of Europe during the last three 
Germany, which was not on a reall) 
competitive basis 1923, has expanded 
tremendously, and, to give one example, her 
export of 
1923 by over 100 per cent; 
textile 
machinery and metals she is re 





years 
in 


iron and steel has increased since 
and, though her 


trade is not yet reéstablished, in 





prewar position.” 


Ruts That Disappear 
‘In 1923 Germany was exporting manu- 
factured goods to the extent of 270,000,000. 
In 1925 she exported 326,000,000, an in- 
of 20 per cent. Britain’s figures in 


crease 


1923 were 579,000,000, and in 1925, 616,- 
000,000, an increase of 6.3 per cent only 
The point I would stress is that in the 


all the competin 


market I 
Ss are extending their trade and 


Muropean 





g coun- 
rie becom- 
ing much greater competitors.” 

The talisn®an exists to 
jure up an economic unity in the empire. 
e Empire Marketing Board may educate 


fact is that no 


Th 


and urge, voluntary preferences may be 
arranged, and there may be a wide senti- 
ment to “ Buy British"; but in the last anal- 


ysis it will be always difficult, especially in 
autonomous 
the untink- 
ing and selling of good old ruth- 
omic law but even some tion 


attered dominions g1 


politically 


ered bu} 


owing 
, to prevent not only 
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of artificial protecting walls by one member 
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sounds 
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another 
empire 
into a law and 
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well, but is difficult to enact 


has less rez han anyone wishes to ad- 
public. It is quite true that there 
are habit cl 


long 





mit in 
annels of trade; they have been 
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established between Great 


Jut even those 
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and the very anxiety with which an Impe- 
rial Conference treats economic coéperation 
in the empire shows that desire for it is 
conspicuously present because of the lack 
of it. 

Development, a changing world and the 
progress of autonomy have transformed the 
British Empire from a series of outposts 
run from London and often influenced by 
powerful chartered companies, to a series 
of political and economic units in which the 
whites are often in small minority but are 
leading definite development of new units 
of civilization. 

The Imperial Conference of 1926 has 
resulted in admissions and 
resolutions which almost declare that the 
sritish Empire has gone, that a British 
federation without a constitution has come, 
and that this federation is experimental. 


expressions, 


Equality of Status 


The British Empire appears today more 
like a real league of nations than an impe- 
rial unit; and yet the world, and particu- 
larly America, is almost blind to what has 
gone on. The King, with a slight change in 
his title, remains alone as the symbol of 
the empire unity, and hereafter the gov- 
ernors-general of the dominions, instead of 
being instruments of dealing between the 
dominions and the home government or be- 
tween dominions, will be merely the repre- 
sentatives of the sovereign. 

There is little in the report of the confer- 
ence to suggest that political or economic 
ties have been strengthened. On the con- 
trary, the principles announced disclose 
that in political cohesion the important 
factor is foreign relations. And in foreign 
relations the dominions are to have free- 
dom to conduct a policy which, following 
the recent tendencies, will be almost isola- 
tionist. 

In effect, the dominions have said to 
Great Britain: ‘‘Go ahead into European 
snarls, and may good luck but not we go 
with you. We will wish you well, but will 
not indorse all your paper.”’ As one dele- 
gatesaid appropriately: ‘“‘ Wehaveachieved 
whatever maximum of unity may be 
squeezed out of a minimum of responsi- 
bility.” 

“And,” said an English diplomat, “we 
have much to be thankful for. We may 
thank our British good sense and tradition 
that we have dropped, temporarily at 
least, the mad idea of attempting to write 
flexible empire into a rigid constitution.” 
Of the conference 
said openly little, and even behind closed 
doors accomplished not very much. 

“‘Research bureaus and voluntary pref- 
erence may do something to keep us uni- 
’ reports an economist who is a retired 
industrial leader. “‘But for any ec« 
organization we have no real flair. 


here 


economic solutions, 


momic 
tight 
1 Great Britain our industries are not 
organized. When the Germans come here 
to get us into some European cartel or in- 
industrial trust, they often 
complain in disgust that we have no na- 
tional organization or amalgamation which 
found to act, or even to decide or 
even to consult. We have an antipathy for 
written constitutions and fixed 
ments even in business.” 

So thoroughly asserted and so well ex- 
pressed is this idea, as incorporated in the 
Imperial Conference report, that the passage 
is worth reading by any American: “A for- 
eigner endeavoring to understand the true 
of the British Empire by the aid 
of this formula alone would be tempted to 
think that it was devised rather to make 
mutual than to 
make mutual codperation easy. 

Such criticism, 
ignores the historic situation. 
evolution of the dominions 
ing the past fifty years has involved many 
complicated adjustments of old political 
machinery to changing conditions. The 
tendency toward equality of status was 


both right and inevitable. Geographical and 
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interference impossible 


" completely 
The rapid 


dur- 


however, 


oversea 


made this impossible of 


other conditions 


attainment by way of federation. 
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“The only alternative was by way of 
autonomy, and along this road it has been 
steadily sought. Every self-governing 
member of the empire is its des 
tiny. In fact, if not always in form, it 
subject to no compulsion whatever. 

“But no account, however a 
the negative relations in which Great Brit- 
ain and the dominions stand to one another 
can do more than express a portion of the 
truth. The British Empire is not founded 
upon negations. It depends essentially, if 
not formally, on positive ideals. Free insti- 
tutions are its lifeblood, free coéperation is 
its instrument. Peace, security and prog- 
ress are among its objects. Aspects of all 
these great themes have been discussed at 
Excellent 
been thereby obtained, and though 
every dominion is now and must always 
remain the sole judge of the nature and ex 
tent of its codperation, no common cause 
will, in our opinion, be thereby imperiled 

“Equality of status, so far as Britain and 
the dominions are concerned, is the root 
principle governing our interimperial rela- 
tions. But principles of equality and simi- 
larity appropriate to the status do not 
universally extend to the function. Here 
we require something more than immutable 
dogmas. 

“For example, to deal with 
diplomacy and questions of defense, we re 
quire also flexible machinery —machinery 
which can from time to time be adapted to 
the changing circumstances of the world 

The greatest lesson of the Imperial Con 
ference is that Great Britain and the British 
stock in the dominions have come down to 
hardpan and have done much to recognize 
the following truth: 

The strongest tie in the 
graphical propinquity, it is not religion, 
is not politics, it is not economics. The 
strongest tie in the last analysis is race 

Race, with its symbols, traditions and 
language and literature, will last through 
the most extraordinary stresses; and in the 
pinches it stands, while creeds and pocket- 
books, constitutions and all the other ties 
have been blown down. 


master of 


urate, of 


the present conference. results 


have 





questions otf 


world is not geo- 


The Same Tribal Loyalties 
Anyone familiar with the way the British 


Foreign Office thinks knows that Downing 


Street always puts a great deal of shrewd 
faith in race. 

“Depend upon it,”’ said Lloyd George in 
the heat of the Genoa Conference, “thers 


can be no lasting compatibility betweer 
those two trouble-making nation They 
are too far apart racialiy. Only race 


counts.” 

And again, 
english 
the shaping of British foreigr 
speaking of the cartels and 
trusts in which France and Germany ar 
trying to cooperate 

“They will last a time,’’ he said 


may go in or we may stay 


eminent 


nfluence ove! 


an 


long ago, 
statesman who has 


not 


ponucy wa 


international 


out 


stay out or if we go in, depe 


nd upon it that 
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in the end the element of rac reate 
fatal differences, and then we yur 
innings. The strongest tie ir - 
tional affairs is race.”’ 

And it is race which makes the Britis! 


British 


Empire, and will make the 
autonomous federation of unit 


mysterious curiosity of 


new 


sucn a 


unorganized cohe- 


sion. In the end the white British leader- 
ship of any far corner of the empire will to 
every other consideration aside and stand 


by race. 
Even South Africa, rey 


resented by 


mier Hertzog, who sounded the 
autonomous dominions —perhaps unneces 
sarily and perhaps forgetting that au 


tonomy was not precise:y the w do 
South rica in the Boer War—since the 
end of this Imperial Conference has felt a 
decided renewed sense of race loya ty, of 
being, after all, a part 
ada feels it, the leadershiy 
Australia feels it. It was a shrev 


and a useful intuition which made the home 








of the empire. Can- 





» in India feels it 
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This blueprint charts the orderly relation of the Goodyear Plant 
Analysis Plan for maximum service from mechanical rubber goods 


The Plant Analysis Plan—and the G.T. M. 
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MAXIMUM SERVICE 
FROM 
MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS 


GOODYEAR 
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GOODYEAR PLANT ANALYSIS SERVICE 


This chart is important to every man who has to deal with 
belting, hose or packing problems. It shows the principal factors 
in the Goodyear Plant Analysis Plan, and makes clear the part 
that is played in more efficient, economical plant equipment 


by the G. T. M.—Goodyear Technical Man. 


You know the idea behind the Goodyear Analysis Service. It 
is simply this, that you are bound to get more work and better 
work, done more efficiently and more economically, from the 
right mechanical rubber goods, specified to the job. How the 
right product is found by analysis is shown on this blueprint chart. 


At the top you see the G. T. M. and your plant operator, each 
applying his special experience and knowledge to the problem 
in hand, whether it be a single drive or an entire plant equip- 
ment. They make the analysis together. 


The G. T. M. is an expert on mechanical rubber goods. He 
knows their special properties. He is trained in the science of 
their specification and application. His work takes him into 
many plants, in many industries, so that he is familiar with 
most transmission and conveying problems, and is a practical 
authority on many of them. 

When he comes to your plant, he comes as a friendly analyst 


of your operating problems, your troubles, maybe. He doesn't 
pretend to know it all. He gladly takes the advice of your 


superintendent and engineer. He gives close attention t 


experienced knowledge of your operating conditions 


His entire purpose is to fit what he knows about | 


or packing to the demonstrated conditions of servic: 


plant. If he can find out what you can use to best advantage 
he will recommend it to you. Then, on your order, Goodyear 
will build your equipment according to those approved speci 
fications. And after it is installed, the G. T. M. will follow it 
up with a service that will see that you get out of your equlp- 
ment all the value built into it by this scientific analysis an 
careful manufacture. 

Doesn’t it stand to reason that you are likely to get the ut: 
in trouble free, long-wearing service out of that kind of « 
ment? The proof of the Goodyear Analysis Plan is 
records—many of them published in these pages during the 
past ten years—ol better, more productive and more e¢ 
ical work done by G. T. M specihMed goods in hundreds of 
plants, in every line of industry 

There is a G. et M. in your neighborhood It may pay you 
well to have him analy ze your needs oO! proble ms. If you wan 
to get in touch with him, or receive detailed information abou 
the service Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods Its, ho 
valves and pac king are giving in your partic ular industry 
write to Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, ‘ orni 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 
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A Principle Long Held in Check 


Now Released to Full Capacity in the 
New Hudson Super-Six 


HUDSON SUPER-SIX 


With the released Super-Six principle, per- 
formance takes on a new meaning. You have 
control of any speed you demand, with a 


smoothness and alertness never experienced. 


You need never be passed by any other car. 
And you will never feel the slightest effort 
is exerted by the motor in traveling as you 
wish, whether it is for a short, swift spurt 


or a sustained all-day run. 


Safety is of paramount importance in such 
a car. Hudson has positive 4-wheel brake 
control. The quickness and ease with which 
you can bring it to a dead stop trom any 


rate ot speed 1S almost beyond belhiet. 


Braking alone, however, is not the sole factor 
in safety. This new Hudson has a low center 
of gravity. Ttroundscurves safely. [tdoes not 
shimmy. At all speeds and on every road it 1s 


the easiest driving and riding car we know. 


Power for every need is also at your com 
mand. You meet every hill as though it did 
not exist. This is not accomplished by gear 
ratios or at forfeiture of smoothness or speed. 
For the released Super-Six principle gives to 
Hudson the most powerful automobile motor 


of its size ever produced. 
The bodies are of such variety and beauty as 
will satisfy all demands for luxury and exclu 


siveness, as well as comfort and price advantage. 


HUDSON 
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Also an Essex Super-Six 


lal 


DO it 


Fastest Six in the World Per Dollar of Cost 


The full revelation of the Super-Six 
principle is just as clear, dramatic and 
amazing in a smaller car—the Essex 
Super-Six. It towers above all light 
car standards of the past. 


The Speedabout, fastest of all small 
cars for its price and size, and faster 
than most cars of any price and size, 
illustrates the capacity of the Super- 
Six principle, its engineering design 
and our own manufacturing resources. 
It is the smartest, sturdiest, safest, 
and most comfortable sport type ever 


; 


Kour Other New | 


attempted within hundreds of dollars 
of its price. 

High speed by no means is of chief 
importance in a car intended for gen- 
eral use. But a car of high speed re- 
quires stamina, continuous reliability, 
safety and roadability. And so when 
such ability is demonstrated, superior- 
ity in those qualities which count most 
is likewise proved. 

Therefore the standard of dollar cost 
as revealed by speed is a true revelation 
of value. 


There are four other bodies on the Essex Super-Six chassis, all attractive, all 
smart in line, finish, upholstery, fittings and color. 


You will see them on the road—for their beauty, dash and spirited action can- 
not be missed. You will ride in them, for their thrill is irresistible. 


And their cost is little more than any “Four.”’ 
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AITHFUL adherence to high principles, backed by well 

directed tireless effort, wins Leadership. The name HICKOK 

on a Belt, Buckle or Beltogram is the mark of such a Leader- 
ship, acquired through years of constant endeavor to produce 
the finest that money can buy. 
The beautiful designs, the mechanical excellence, the flawless per- 
fection in finish of the Buckles and Beltograms are not accidental. 
The wonderful grain and texture, the soft harmonious colors of 
the leather do not “just happen’. The ideal of perfection governs 
every step in production from raw materials to finished product 
The natural result is an enormous popularity —an ever-growing 
demand. That is success — that is LEADERSHIP. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


New York hicee Toronto? Los Angeles 
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with British blood. The instinct for race is 


operative again and good sense is behind 


the attempt of the home government to in 
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12,500,000 in Great Britain cannot fee 


themselves, but the agricultural produ 








tion of the dominions S many times greater 
than the need. Bring the excess man to the 
excess food supply ratl n the food sup 
ply to the mar It not reassuring to find 


that though in 1913 rou 


yrants went from the United Kingdom t« 


Canada and 56,000 to Australia t Jo 
only 88,000 went to Canada and or 9 
000 to Australia 





How did one British official dealing wit! 
the Oversea Settlement Committee ex 


press it He said: ‘*We must fill the va 


int room with the race. We believe that 





ou in the United States still maintair 
ace consciousness which has impresses 
itself even upon your accessions of popula 
tion from other races. But you are develo} 
I a-new race ousness. In o empire 
t 3; the old sense wi oO 
together. Later we may face the d ilty 
that we have no new D 1d LO sé 1 








Lord Clarendon, it was re ed m the 
blood Would be needed f lust 
home. He accord to new re 
ports, mucl eat interest he er 

rhe relation of emigration and industria 
unemployment is not so simple t 


pears. We must aim at a long-term px 








which will be continuous and maintain ar 
even flow of emigrants In the 
settlement and development of the dom 
ons and colonies have | eeded wit! it 
iny seriou lrair n the m powse re 
sources of the mother country is the 
nual increase of our population | heer 
eater than the immediate requirements o 
our industries 

But it is almost cert that for the 
next ten vears t position w ‘ tere 
] the T time ! irr ¢ nau 
history \ rding to the most carefu 
culatior owing to the ontinuing effect 
the wartime birth rate, there wil - 
between 350,000 and 400,000 fewer 
eighteen available for employment thar 
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that there was no increased demand, an 
illowing for the fact that a rtain pro 
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00,000, The difficulty of the | 
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In the present state of deve I t 
t is necessary for the dominions t 1 
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Add contents of this 
the oil in your cavr’s trans- 
mission and make your gears 
shift easily all winter 17+ 
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»motor oil. Stitt olincrankcase andtransmission makes hard starting and consumes unnecessary battery power. 
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| sulks, quite humanly, about the debts. The 


United States is full of citizens who are 
ready to listen to Henry Ford, who is 
reported in England as saying in an inter- 
viewand with some insight into a frac- 
tional truth that the English are being 
educated to dislike us. The cabled 
patches on the eve of the Imperial Confer- 
ence ran as follows: 

“Convinced, he says, that international 
and politicians are deliberately 
breeding war against the United States, 
Mr. Henry Ford declared today that his in- 
terest in securing mass production of aero- 
planes came wholly from his determination 
to see that this country was put immedi- 
into a proper condition to defend 


dis- 


bankers 


ately 
itself, 

In a long interview he asserted that sinis- 
ter agencies were capitalizing hatred of the 
United States in England and France in or- 
der to bring them into a hostile combina- 
tion against this country. The Englishman 
was being trained in discontent. He was 
being educated away from work by the 
dole, the coal strike, the coal subsidy, the 
agitation over war debts, and by instilling 
in him the idea that American prosperity 
was at the expense of English prosperity. 

>y developing its immense resources for the 

manufacture of aeroplanes here, and by 
producing nitrates for explosives, the 
United States might protect herself against 
attack long enough to show other countries 
that their salvation lay in paying high 
wages, and so creating markets within their 
own borders. 

The countries which are worst off, he 
said, ought to pay the highest wages. Eng- 
land ought to pay double the American 
wages, and in a short time it would have 
prosperity. But high wages must be paid 
only for results—results planned by en- 
gineers. Engineers could, if given the 
chance, pay high wages and sell goods at 
low prices. But he added, characteristi- 
cally, ‘‘ They never would be given a chance 
so long as business was managed by finan- 
ers. 


Well, well, well! There is some useless 
both sides. It may be that the 
Britisher would like to wheedle us into 


Kurope. They have been as persistent as 


stir on 
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anyone since the war. In private, and 
when their guard is down in a moment of 
irascibility, some of their statesmen will 
tell you that we are lucky to be out of 
Europe, and that they wish they were. But 
I have never felt much resentment about 
their wishing us in, wish 
founded on the thought that if we were in 
we would probably be more or less ready to 
stroll toward the liberal ends which the 
sritish seek when at their best. Even the 
anti-British fanatics in the United States 
must have an intuitive sense that the world 
is a little more safe and orderly 

Britain and her dominions are s: 
ordered. 

That perhaps is the reason why 
perial Conference of 1926 had a sig 
for the United States. Perhaps 
been enough of that international boarding 
house, as we are called by other nations, to 
have any race consciousness less 
it might otherwise be. But even then we 
recognize that we are tinted more British 
than any other foreign shade. We have all 
of the symbols of language and we 
alive the literature, and willy-nilly express 
a great deal of the tradition. If we have 
British irritations, they are often explained 
by the fact that we are not so different as 
we are alike. 

Latin nations and Asiatic nations who 
are nearly alike have the same source of 
superficial irritability. 

We are forced to the conclusion, too, that 
since the war, sorely vexed, sorely 
by conflict within and necessity 
adjustments without, the British 
tion, its mind and its action have been on 
the whole liberal, trustworthy 
didly courageous. 

If now the Imperial Conference, with a 
British instinct for good sense, has trusted 
the element of race as the strongest tic 
world, we may not only hope for the sake 
of the British Empire that the British are 
not mistaken but we may take constantly 
into fuller consideration in our 
with the rest of the world the possibil ty 
that the British are right; 
language and traditions —tribal conseious 


ness 


because it is a 


when Great 


ife and well 
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keep 
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and splen 
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relations 
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race, 


are the strongest and most enduring 
tie of all. 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


Continued from Page 26 


Mrs. Prendergast and the psychological 
novels are completely wrong. Genevieve’s 
love was not perceptibly warmer, and I was 
put to considerable expense for repairs to 
the bathroom door and to myself. 

I then called on Mrs. Beehan, who has 
read an infinite number of psychological 
dramas and who is always smiling sadly, as 
one who knows more about human nature 
than it would be good for human nature to 
know. Mrs. Beehan said to me, “Poor 
woeful one, I am sick to think of your 
suffering. But do not forget that all women 
are at heart more mothers than mates. Ap- 
peal to her maternal instincts! Show that 
you need her protection and consolation; 
let her mother your poor sick heart, and all 
will be well.” 

Returning from my call, I per- 
ceived Genevieve sitting in the easy-chair, 
smoking. I cast myself into her lap, and 
flinging my arms about her neck, began 
‘“A great big nasty man took away 
contract!” I 


nome 


to sob. 
the Dayton structural-steel 
cried. 

Did Genevieve, to her ma- 
ternal murmur, “There, there, 
never mind. Mamma loves her little pet’’? 
No; she turned me over and spanked me 

Now that has her divorce I 
am devoting myself unselfishly to a great 
time 1 hear a woman say 
with an air of profundity, ‘Every woman 
is at heart a cave woman,”’ I give her a sock 
And whenever a woman says, 


giving vent 


instinct, 
Genevieve 
opyect Every 
on the jaw 


woman wants to be a mother, not 
] am 


‘Every 
a mate,” I sit on her lap and cry 
the world 
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TARTING in Battle Creek thirty-two years 

ago, the Road to Wellville has put a girdle 
‘round the earth. In the restaurants of Singapore, 
Postum is a favorite beverage. Both the Hindu 
and the Mandarin sit down at breakfast to Grape- 
Nuts. Post’s Bran Chocolate is known to the 
children of Switzerland. Post's Bran Flakes is 
sold in the shops of Britain. Post Toasties and 
Jell-O are to be had in Norway and Sweden... 
‘In Egypt and Manchuria, up the Amazon and 
along the Ganges, on the African Gold Coast 
and in the Belgian Congo, in Buenos Aires and 
Madrid, in every port of the seven seas the Post 


Postum Cereal Company Products include 
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Health Products Seal is a universal 


health, a mark of perfect trust that points the 


way to Wellville. 


a tribute to the founder of this institu- 


What 
tion is this world-wide acceptance! Thirty-two 
years ago he planned an industry that should 
cater to the dietary needs of the people. For he 
knew the relation of diet to health. He 
the day would come when men and women 
would that the food 
much to do with how they feel. Each Post Health 
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hey ertainiv are rum-looking beg 


| sn t that Look ‘em 

| got to find out where they hail 
Neve! iw natives like them before 

t's almost straight 

eir noses! I’ve seen straight noses 

the Kikuyu and the Wakamba--and 
mali, of course. But these chaps’ are 

Bre was .ost 1-a scientific interest of 
imination, studying the men before him 
uid study specimens in a ZOO, 

human element of 
socially minded Maclyn was em- 


Breck turned, seized M'bogo’s face in his 


tw ands and wrenched open his jaws 
M » submitted without surprise. He 
istomed to Brech 


here!"’ the latter invited Maclyn. 
Se [Typically prognathous.” He re- 
bogo. “These chaps are not 
ithous. And notice their shoulders 


The negro type has prominent 








t Very nteresting very inter- 
lie walked around the two men, eX- 
nN ng them They stood, erect and aloof, 
ng off in the distance. Breck leaned 

er and uttered an exclamation. “ Did 


ju notice their armlets?’ heasked Maclyn. 
[hese were broad thick bands of metal, 
te unlike the usual African armlets of 
eavy wire wound in close circles. On their 

surfaces had been carved small figures 





rand ornamental design. They 


if I'm not mistaken, they are gold,” 


Breck I must find out about this.’ 
He raightened and addressed the men 
wanill *What tribe are you »”* he 
sked No reply Do you not speak 
wal he demanded. Then asked his 
iestion in half a dozen other dialects, but 





th the same negative result. ‘I give it 
Here, Mavrouki, ask him in Watassi.”’ 
The old man, who had held to the back- 


came slowly forward. It was only 


y ¢ lent that he had no great relish for 
e proceedings. His attitude seemed al- 
pologetic He stood before the two 
ingers, his back bent, his gaze on the 


Before he spoke he made a strange 
eprecation, his right hand 
wept palm out away from his forehead. 
he two men did not stir, but Maclyn 

med to imagine an 


ire as ol 


awakened flash in 


spoke to them at length in the 


nguage. One of them replied. 
thes ve very far, over there,” 
‘ p : tr 
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‘He says he is on the business of his god, 
hy vana ° 

‘Plague take a nigger when he gets one 
of his obstinate fits!’’ cried Breck, after a 
dozen more equally futile exchanges. Mac- 
lyn chuckled. This was the first irritation 
he had ever seen Breck exhibit 

‘“Why don’t you just march ‘em in and 
examine at leisure?” he suggested 

Breck appeared tempted for a moment. 
‘“Won't do,” he decided reluctantly. “*‘We 
might get the whole country down on us and 
get scuppered for our pains."’ He reached 
out to touch the gold armlet. For the first 
time the stranger moved. He snatched his 
arm away and faced Breck with so fierce 
a contortion of the countenance that the 
latter involuntarily stepped back. 

“Tell him I do not want it,”” he instructed 
Mavrouki. ‘“‘ Ask him where he got it. Tell 
him I want to look at it.” 

“You may look, bwana, but must not 
touch,’ Mavrouki returned, after the nec- 
essary exchange. ‘It is very old. It came 
from his people very far back. It is an 
affair of his god.” 

‘Very interesting; very interesting,” 
muttered Breck, after his scrutiny. ‘‘ Quite 
unlike anything I ever saw before. Looks 
almost symbolic, if a nigger ever used 
symbolism which he doesn’t. Probably 
Arabic, or perhaps Persian.’’ He mused a 
moment. ‘Tell him to call his people so I 
may see them and talk to them.” 

But with a half smile the savage pointed 
across the veldt to where the remainder of 
the little band were already diminishing in 
the distance. While the conference had 
been going on they had evidently crept 
around and resumed their journey. Breck 
snatched at his glasses 

‘All the same,’’ he muttered‘ broad 
shoulders, narrow, thin flanks. Not ne- 
groid at all—the woman especially. From 
her shape, she might be a white woman.” 

“Stick a headdress on them and they 
might be Pharaoh's soldiers,” suggested 
Maclyn, who was also looking through his 
glasses. 

“By Jove!” cried Breck. “That might 
not be a bad guess at that! There have 
always been rumors of a southern thrust 
from Egypt.” 

He dropped his glasses into his chest 
band. ‘‘ Well, Mavrouki,”’ he said, ‘tell 
them good-by. And tell them if they will 
come to my house when the business of 
their god is finished, I will give them much 
bakshee shi.”’ 

“They will not come, bwana.” 

“Tell them !"’ commanded Breck sharply. 

The strangers waited until Mavrouki had 
ceased speaking. Then without a word ora 
glance they strode away. 

That evening Mavrouki approached 
Breck, who was seated in his chair by the 
camp fire. ‘‘I lied to you today, bwana,” 
said he 

“Yes? About what?” 

‘* About the strange people. I know more 
of them than I told you.” 

‘Why do you tell me now 





‘My n'dowu commands me.” 
‘You and your precious n'dowa! Carry 
Taking these English words, which he 
did not understand, as permission to con- 
tinue, Mavrouki began to tell what he 
thought he knew of the strange people 
After listening a moment, Breck called 
Maclyn. * Thi 


tor ‘ y + — lee « 
atter, though most of it is p obably not 


nteresting,”’ he told the 
true.” 

Mavrouki told them the people they had 
seen that day were part of a very small 
tribe living in mountains far across the 
effectually 
No one, as far as 
Mavrouki knew, had ever seen their vil- 


plains, beyond a thirst that 


stopped all travel 


ages, or had seen ¢ more of the people 





themselves than occasionally, as today, 
came to the hither side of the plain 


‘How do they cross the thirst?" asked 


‘By the help of their god,”’ said Mav- 
rouki 

It seemed that they were, in some sort of 
sense, a sacred people, dedicated to the 
service of a very ancient strange god, a 
whole community of priestcraft. This serv- 
ice apparently was not for gain or pelf or 
power, for no attempt was made to spread 
their faith among other peoples. They kept 
themselves to themselves. Indeed, were it 
not for rare periodic visits, such as the 
whites had just witnessed, their very ex- 
istence would very soon have become 





legendary 

“Once every ten years they come and 
visit all the peoples one by one in search of 
a woman for their god. And when they 
have found her, they take her away with 
them, and she is never seen again.” 

“ By golly,’ cried Maclyn, when this was 
clear to him, ‘that was the woman they 
had with them today! What do they do 
with the poor thing? Sacrifice her?” 

Breck translated. 

“They seek a bibi, a wife, for their god. 
They take her to the place of the god, and 
if the god does not take her in six moons, 
then he does not want her, and they come 
and take her away.” 

‘Pleasant! How do they know whether 
he wants her or not?” 

“There are n'gomas—ceremonies, which 
show. The god has never yet been pleased 
with the woman they bring him, though 
they have visited many tribes,"’ added 
Mavrouki naively. 

Maclyn burst into a shout of laughter. 
“Choosy old bird!” said he. ‘“ But’’—he 
resumed his Swahili—‘‘ what happens if he 
is pleased ?”’ 

“Then, bwana, these people will become 
again as they were zamani sana long ago. 
The temple of their god will rise again, and 
they will be sultanis of all the land —yes, 
bwana, even of the white man.” 

Maclyn laughed. ‘“‘ Well, we’restill here,” 
he greeted this information, ‘‘so evidently 
His Nibs is a little particular, as you say.” 

Mavrouki slyly surveyed his masters 
through his one good eye. “The dwelling 
place of their god is the hollow mountain,” 
he added 

Breck’s attention revived. ‘‘ What? 
These people live at that mountain you 
showed us from the divide the one you 
call the Mountain of God? That's some- 
thing definite.” He turned to Maclyn. 
““At least we know there is such a moun- 
tain; we've seen it. And if that’s where 
this lot lives, it might not be wholly out of 
the question ' 

“No, bwana,’’ Mavrouki ruined this idea, 
“they do not live at the Mountain of God. 
Nobody lives there but the god. These 
people live many days’ safuri away. I do 
not know where they live. They come from 
very far for only once every ten years to the 
Mountain of God. Then they go away.”’ 

“How do you know all this? Have you 
been there?” 

“Oh, no, bwana; nobody has been there.” 

“Then you are just telling me the idle 
words these shenzis have told you, bragging. 
Do you believe everything shenzis tell you?” 

‘No, bwana; 
How?” 

“My n’dowa has shown me 

‘What does he mean by that?” asked 
Maclyn 

“Oh, a sort of alleged clairvoyance, I 
suppose it is. It’s a very common hocus- 
pocus in Africa. Every witch doctor claims 
it. If you begin to take stock in that sort 
of thing, yo i'll soon tangle yourself up - 

“Then you think all this stuff Mavrouki 
has been telling us is imaginary — that he’s 


»oe 


| have seen.” 


faking? 

‘Oh, he's probably honest enough; he 
believes it But that’s a long way from 
making it so wie 


Maclyn ruminated. “It sort of fits with 


that stunt he pulled off at Nairobi you 
remember, when he drew those temples and 


things 
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“Of course it fits,’ Breck pointed out. 
“Isn't it all his yarn? Why shouldn't it 
fit?”’ 

“Then you don’t believe he has any 
funny powers?” 

“I don’t know,” confessed Breck. “I’ve 
seen some queer things in my time - things 
that I, at least, couldn’t explain by ordinary 
means. Perhaps a real fundi could have 
seen through them. I couldn't.” 

“Tell me some of them.” 

Breck thought a moment, then told him 
some of them. ‘‘You see,’’ said he, “‘you 
can’t put your finger on it, but it’s obvi- 
ously impossible.”’ 

“T don’t know,” argued Maclyn 
“There’s no doubt that animals and birds 
have a certain amount of preknowledge. 
Look how they’ll migrate before a drought 
or cut down their breeding before a bad 
season, and all that sort of thing. How do 
they know that? I suppose if you asked 
Mavrouki he'd say that was their n'’dowa. 
Why couldn’t a man have the same type of 
thing, if he learned how?”’ 

“Phenomenon called instinct, of course,” 
said Breck. 

Maclyn said something with the word 
“mysterious” in it, but Breck would have 
none of it. 

“It’s not mysterious,”’ he denied; ‘it’s 
just unexplored. We haven’t had time for 
it yet—too busy with other things.” 


XXT 

HE real influence of these apparently 

minor incidents did not become evident, 
however, until four months had gone by, 
and Maclyn had come to the discovery that 
one can tire of any existence in which he 
takes no constructive part. The days be- 
gan to grow long. Especially the afternoons 
stretched out almost interminable, for the 
morning excursions were over and thesimple 
activities of camp life had long since lost 
their novelty and savor. 

And then suddenly one morning, with 
one of those swift revulsions characteristi 
of him, Maclyn found he had had enough 
It was time to go. 

But when he told Breck, he discovered to 
his astonishment and dismay that the 
matter was not so simple. It would be im- 
possible, Kali Sana told him, to make the 
journey back to where they had left the 
motor cars until the beginning of the r 
had filled the water holes. At the present 
moment there was no water on the roads 
whatever —not a drop. Nobody could tell 
when the rains were likely to begin. They 
were due in about two months, but that 
did not necessarily mean they would come 
in two months. Africa does not watch her 
schedule very closely. 

On hearing these glad tidings Maclyn 
was utterly dismayed. It needed only this 
loss of free choice to drain the last flavor 
from the life he was living. It became not 
only -purposeless but distasteful and weari 
some. Days presented themselves to be 
passed rather than to be enjoyed He 
began to count off on the calendar; which, 
as anyone knows, is the surest way to slow 
up the passage of time. And his un- 
conscious concentration on this aspect made 
it impossible to present to him any new 
projects. Breck suggested short sufuris be 
yond the hills, down the edge of the plair 
There was nothing in that; just more of the 
same thing. He tried to arouse the young 
man’s interest in comparative zoology, in 
the measurements of skulls, in variations of 
subspecies, in a half dozen other meticulous 
scientific matters which occupied intensely 
Breck’s own intelligence 

‘*What’s the use?”’ demanded Maclyn 

“It’s all knowledge,” replied Breck 

After a time Breck gave it up and retired 
to that placid inner life of outside observa- 
tions which occupied him completely, and 
which is one of Africa’s richest gifts in com- 


ins 





pensation for the long periods of solitude 
she demands. Africa had already taught 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
Maclyn certain small things, but not this as 
yet. So, imperceptibly but surely, he began 


7 1 
to slacken 


He no longer went enthusiasti- 
illy on long early morning expeditions. 
Indeed, he went afield now only when it was 
hoot meat. It was too much 

work, he said. Breck, wisely, did not 
offer to do the hunting. To add to the 
tuation, the great hordes of game ani- 
mals, having exhausted the feed, moved 
on in some mysterious orbit of their own, 
s. The few local residents 
remained seattered far apart on a bare and 
sun-baked veldt. The pothunting often con- 
sumed a large part of the day. The rest of 
the time Maclyn either lay on his cot or 
stlessly about camp, inventing 
mall jobs for himself. 

Old Mavrouki watched him shrewdly 
with his wise old eye. Then when he judged 
the time ripe, he spoke. The two were high 
i the slopes of one of the hills across 
the river, led intothe impalla country by the 
scarcity of animals easier come at on the 
plains. For the moment they were squatted 

3elow them the 
mimosa-cla?d slope dipped steeply to meet 
the brown plain, which flowed out like a 
boundless sea to lose itself in the indetermi- 


necessary tos 


followil y the gras 





prowled 





or 


in the shade of a rock 


nate heat haze. 

“See, bwana,” said he, “there shows 
itself again the Mountain of God—there, 
like a smoke.” 

Maclyn looked; after some difficulty 
made out the murk the old gun bearer indi- 

ated. Then a queer thing happened, for as 
he watched it, the mist-like blue mass 
solidified and defined itself. The effect was 
probably partly due to a momentary clarifi- 
cation of the atmosphere and partly to the 

ft of mirage. At any rate, he distinctly 

iw a low, wide, truncated cone, guarded at 
one end by a higher and sharper cone whose 
top seemed to glitter whitely. For perhaps 
twenty seconds the apparition showed bold 
Maclyn almost imagined he 
could make out the shadows of canyons 
creasing its sides. Then slowly the veils 


c.osed across it. 


} lear 
and ciear, 


Mavrouki seemed much stirred. “ Never 
have I seen it thus, bwana,” said he. “It 
was the god of that place speaking to us.” 

Mavrouki told what he tho’ ght he knew 
of the mountain. Hespoke very slowly and 
simply, repeating himself often until he had 
met Maclyn’s simple knowledge of Swahili, 
drawing diagrams with a stick on the 
ground, erasing them with the flat of his 
hand. For more than an hour the two sat 
there, the impalla forgotten. At the end of 
that time they got to their feet and resumed 
their hunt. 

Rut the hour was a significant one, for in 
it Mavrouki had succeeded in performing 
what almost amounted to a miracle—he 
had blown into flame Maclyn’s almost ex- 
tinct interest; he had reversed a strongly 
ning psychological current. Maclyn 
wanted to go to that mountain. 

He could hardly wait to complete the 
ibject of his hunt before returning to camp 
eck. The latter was not enthusiastic. 
‘Mavrouki says no white man has ever 
wen there,”’ urged Maclyn 


‘I can believe that,’’ agreed Breck dryly. 


rul 





‘He says the whole mountain is hollow, 
‘ea great cup; and that the bottom of the 
‘up is a day’s journey across, and that the 

jes of it are straight up and down, with 
yne way to get down, and that in the 
ottom is much water and game like the 
eaves of grass, and big trees and a lake. 
ar as I could make out, I think he 
ne houses there, but that 
body lives there. Sounds to me mighty 


sting to see 
‘Maybe 

Don't you think it would be?”’ 

U'li tell you what I think. Mavrouki 
As near as I can 
seen anybody who has 
ere. He's talking rumor, and I know 
what native rumor is, especially when it’s 
neve heen checked up.” 

But the thing is there. I saw it, I tell 
lu-—-saw it plainly. And it didn’t look so 


ot when the mists cleared.” 


i ever peen there 


it, he’s never 


“Mirage. It’sfar enough. It’s there all 
right, but what you'd probably find is a big 
volcanic crater, bare as your hand, dry asa 
bone, absolutely desert. That is a dry 
country.” 

“The top of the sharp mountain looked 
white. Mightn’t that be snow? If it was 
snow, there’d be water, wouldn’t there?” 

“It’s possible, if it were high enough. 
But it’s doubtful.” 

“‘Mavrouki says there are forests on its 
slopes, and many elephants.” 

Breck’s eyes leaped with interest at this, 
but the gleam almost instantly died, and he 
shook his head. ‘‘ Very unlikely,” he said. 

But Maclyn would not let the subject 
rest. He talked of it in and out of season, 
until the project of visiting the mountain 
began to take some sort of form. Breck 
found himself pinned down to discussions of 
possible ways and means, to consideration 
of hypothetical cases that somehow rapidly 
became concrete plans. 

“Tt would be a hard trip,”” he warned. 
“We'd have to prepare for it very carefully. 
It would be no joke, and once we started on 
it, we'd have to see it through.” 

“Hard trips don’t scare me; I’ve been 
through all that and managed to survive,” 
boasted Maclyn airily. ‘‘Let’sdoit. And,” 
he added on inspiration, ‘‘even if the moun- 
tain itself is a washout, there are those 
Pharaoh's soldier johnnies. They live over 
there somewhere. We could look them up 
and see what they are like.” 

The idea came gradually to fill up his 
whole being; and as its level mounted, with 
it mounted his spirits again. He once more 
became the effervescent small boy; and 
like asmall boy, he teased, almost wheedled, 
the cautious older man in the direction of 
his desires. Breck began to take the idea 
more seriously. Secretly, he began himself 
to be intrigued by it. The possibility of 
elephants had a little to do with this; the 
chance to determine something concerning 
the strange people; but principally he con- 
sidered the project because he began to be- 
lieve some really hard experience might be 
just what his charge needed. But for the 
moment he did not alter his outside atti- 
tude. He continued quite unrelenting in 
his veto. Methodically, he accumulated 
his data, considered the practical possibili- 
ties. He had long private talks with 
Mavrouki and some others. Then, out of a 
clear sky, he announced his decision. ‘‘ We'll 
try it,’’ said he. 

“‘Hooray!”’ cried Maclyn, all excitement. 
““When do we go?” 

But the matter was not sosimple. There 
were many preparations to be made. Their 
minute care ended by sobering even Maclyn 
to an understanding of how serious Breck 
considered the enterprise. 

First of all, the old hunter caused all the 
empty gasoline tins—of which Hemenway 
had accumulated a great many—to be 
filled with water. All available men were 
sent out with these along the projected 
route. Morenda, who had charge of them, 
was instructed to distribute them, so many 
tins to each station, at intervals of day’s 
marches along the proposed route, making 
as much speed as possible, using as little of 
the water as he might, and returning di- 
rectly. It was slow work, for as the men 
carrying the water must drink, and as they 
must consume more and more of the pre- 
cious liquid the farther they got from the 
base, it took many round trips to accumu- 
late a satisfactory number of filled tins at 
the appointed places. Indeed, nearly a 
month was thus consumed—a month of 
growing impatience for Maclyn. 

At last, however, Breck pronounced the 
water problem solved. ‘“‘It’s the only safe 
way,’ said he; “‘otherwise we'd perish. As 
it is, we'll have to trust to luck on our last 
dash. If there’s no water at the mountain, 
we'll have a hard go of it.” 

“Oh, there must be!’’ cried Maclyn 
optimistically. ‘‘How do these Pharaoh 
johnnies make it?”’ 

“Tf we can find them,”’ Breck reminded 
him. 

The outfit for the proposed expedition 
was also a matter of long thought. Maclyn 
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had considered that the trip down had been 
a good example of the simple life. He found 
that he had been mistaken. When he sub- 
mitted his selection for the journey, he 
received a distinct shock. Breck rejected 
nearly the whole of it. 

“You'll have the clothes you stand in,” 
said he, “‘and one blanket. You'll wear two 
bandoliers of cartridges and carry your 
light rifle. I'll take my heavy double.” 

There was to be no tent, no cots, one 
towel apiece. The cooking utensils were 
reduced to two sufurias and a teapot; the 
white men were allowed a plate, a cup, a 
fork and a spoon apiece. Provisions con- 
sisted of rice, tea, sugar, salt and dried 
meat, and not one item more. 

“And you may be eating straight meat 
before you're through,”’ warned Breck. 

All of which Maclyn accepted joyously, 
because he as yet had no conception of 
what it meant. There were three loads of 
potio, and these were divided into four 
burdens. The only hint of lavishness in 
equipment was in the number of water 
canteens. 

But even the transportation of these few 
necessities proved difficult. The Watassi 
were perfectly willing to carry the water 
and to return, but when it came to the 
actual journey, they balked. Not one man 
could be found who would volunteer. 

“The god would eat us, bwana,”’ they 
objected. ‘“‘That god does not permit men 
to go to his house.” 

Morenda alone of them all announced his 
willingness to take a chance with the white 
men. Finally, after three days of chatter- 
ing around the camp fire, he managed to 
persuade three of his fellow tribesmen to 
share that chance. They were none too en- 
thusiastic and succumbed only to a promise 
of treble wages. These four, Mavrouki, and 
the two white men made up the whole 
party. M’bogo was to remain in charge of 
the camp. 

“And they may not stick—except Mo- 
renda,”’ concluded Breck; ‘“‘but it’s the 
best we can do.”’ 

They were up before daylight the morn- 
ing of the start. The whole camp was astir. 
The Watassi crowded about, insisting on 
shaking hands. Breck permitted this, 
though he sharply rebuked an incipient 
tendency toward lugubrious prophecies as 
to their fate. M’bogo was very sorrowful. 
He alone of those left behind wanted to go. 
As the gray daylight flooded the veldt, the 
little procession filed out. The Watassi 
watched them depart in silence, but when a 
hundred yards separated them from camp, 
the men who were to stay struck up a wild 
minor chanting. 

‘*Cheerful beggars,’’ muttered Breck. 

““What is it?’”’ asked Maclyn. 

“They’re singing about what is going to 
happen to us,” said Breck grimly, ‘and 
how they’re going to divide up all our 
enormous riches when we don’t come back. 
Watcha kalele!’’ he shouted fiercely. 

The tall form of M’bogo could be seen 
darting toward the singers, who fell silent 
and scattered before his onslaught. 

“Oh, shucks!”’ laughed Maclyn. ‘“ Let’s 
go!” 

XXII 

ACLYN speedily discovered that this 

journey was going to be a very differ- 
ent matter from the walk in. That had 
been in company with laden porters, 
through a varied country. The length of 
the days’ marches had been gauged more or 
less by the powers of men carrying sixty- 
pound loads. Thus, save one day when 
water considerations forced a longer push, 
the journey was finished by noon or a little 
after. There was plenty of opportunity 
then to bathe and rest. And in spite of the 
weariness of the miles traversed, the 
scenery constantly changed; wild ani- 
mals—then a novelty—were to be seen, the 
eye was rested by trees or green grass. 

Here the way led across the monotonous 
open plains against whose expanse ap- 
parently they made no progress. A long 
dip into the shallow trough; a long, steady, 
monotonous climb to a sky line always just 
beyond; a look ahead into an exactly 
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similar trough to an exactly similar crest a 
few miles distant. There were no land- 
marks to move toward, to pass, to put 
comfortably astern in a feeling of accom- 
plishment. 

Furthermore, they journeyed in an abso- 
lute solitude. The grass had been by now 
eaten to the roots, burned away by the sun; 
the ground was baked hard as iron. Of the 

rast multitudes that had but a short time 
ago cropped lush pasturage in their tens of 
thousands, not one remained, once the 
travelers had progressed ten miles from the 
river. Only the deep-worn game trails, half 
rounded into the stubborn soil like troughs, 
attested that they had been. Not even a 
vulture sailed the skies. 

To the day’s march there seemed no end. 
No man carried much more than a half 
load, so the usual measurements of distance 
were ignored. They started at daylight, 
and it was not until toward sunset —some- 
times later—that Morenda led them to the 
concealed water cans where they were to 
camp. 

To Maclyn, the scarcity of water was 
positively appalling. At each of the pre- 
arranged stations two tins had been left. 
One of these Breck saved for the return 
journey. The other must suffice all needs 
until the following evening—drinking, cook- 
ing, the filling of the canteens. By sun- 
down Maclyn’s mouth and throat were so 
parched that he felt he could have drunk 
the whole lot himself. He had by now 
learned to carry a pebble under his tongue 
during the march, and not to touch his 
canteen water until afternoon, and to hold 
each mouthful in his throat as long as pos- 
sible before he swallowed it. But in spite 
of all that, the close of day found him always 
with an empty canteen and a dream of 
lying flat in a swift river, face upstream, 
with his mouth open. In comparison to 
this gigantic insistence of his every fiber for 
water, the little share doled out to him 
seemed pitifully inadequate. The first eve- 
ning he wet his handkerchief and tried to 
wash, but thereafter he omitted that small 
decency, begrudging even the necessary 
half cupful. 

In this drought season the sun was 
very hot. The whole country was heat- 
tormented. Under the conquered grass, 
sparse and mummified, lay the cracked 
drab earth. Only at long intervals certain 
valiant pitiful little bushes showed a stunted 
life that had, nevertheless, defied extinc- 
tion. And these seemed brittle, dusty, 
moribund, growing there solely to empha- 
size the blasted hopes of a fuller life in a 
land of endless desolation. 

Maclyn had learned something, but as 
yet not enough. The weight of days pressed 
him down, but he did his job. All the 
sparkle went out of him. Breck watched 
him regretfully, but with interest, and con- 
siderable sympathy. For he did not com- 
plain. He took the impact of it with an 
obvious resentment, for in these days noth- 
ing was left in him but the grit of his 
thoroughbred spirit. 

This sufficed to carry him through the 
day. But in the comparative cool and re- 
laxation of the evening he sometimes burst 
out into almost passionate revolt against a 
scheme of things that would permit such 
complete God-forsakenness. 

‘‘What’s the use of such a desolation?”’ 
he cried. ‘‘Where’s the sense of such an 
absolute negation of life?”’ He ruminated 
bitterly: ‘‘ There are people like that, too 
I’ve known them.” He kicked vindictively 
at a bit of the dried dung brought in for the 
inadequate acrid fire. 

‘I can’t smoke.”’ He threw away the 
cigarette he had just lighted. ‘‘My mouth 
is like sandpaper! Another six thousand 
years in this deader-than-dead hole and I'd 
grow thorns, and a skin with wide dusty 
cracks in it, and hard callous hoofs, and I'd 
breathe brimstone and fire!’’ He laughed 
ruefully at himself. ‘I'll bet this was 
where dragons were first made—and they 
moved out because it was too hot for them!”’ 

But most of the time he had nothing to 
say on any subject, staring belligerently 
(Continued on Page 55 
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Continued from Page 52 


t locked in 


out across spaces the uncanny 


lence ol 


lifelessness 
Breck 
ment one way or another, watching covertly 
the conflict in his untried spirit; watching 
with a sympathy and fatherly affection of 
ch he had not suspected himself; watch 
ng with a certain eagerness for the moment 
when, the tempering properly effected, it 
hould be his time to strike for the fashion 
ng. To Breck this was only a rather more 
than disagreeable push through, but he re- 
membered. And 
juite a push. 

‘Do you know,”’ Maclyn told him one 
evening, when in a more philosophical mood 
an usual, “‘I used to look on myself as a 
sort of sun worshiper. I used to shiver ina 
duck blind, and when the sun came up | 
thought I understood how naked primitive 
people looked on it as a great beneficent 
deity that brought them warmth and life 
Never again! I’d no idea of the livid, re- 
lentless, bestial possibilities of the thing!’ 
\ sudden gust of passion overcame him 

‘The bullying, skin-shrinking, death- 
clawing old yellow ball!”’ 

Breck removed his pipe. ‘‘ Lad,” said he, 
‘I've never tried to do any preaching, but 
I'm going to do a little now. It'll be short 
It'll be just this: Ye’re fighting your work.” 

“What do you mean by that? 
Maclyn defensively 

‘Just that. If ye’ll think it over, ye'll 
understand well enough what I mean 
Have ye ever done any boxing, now?’ 

‘A little —in college.’ 

‘Weel then, if you were fighting a canny 
man now, what would he do? He would 
lead you around and tease you to waste 
your strength and wind, and when you had 
exhausted yourself enough he'd turn in and 
whip you. Isnotthatso?’’ Maclyn nodded 

“But if you were canny yoursel’, what 
would you do? You'd step only when you 
had to, and no hit wild, and save yourself 
And if you lost your temper, what would 
happen?” 

I'd get licked every time,”’ 
edged Maclyn thoughtfully 

Breck smoked in mo- 
“Hae ye thought of this?”’ he 
asked at length. ‘‘Here am I, an old man, 
and a small, and sommut 
long hard life. And here are you an athlete 
You could break me with 


comple te 


For several days made no com 


even for Breck it was 


asked 


acknowl- 


silence for some 
ments 
broken with a 
and young 
two hands.” 
“T’d hate to try Daye 
little shamefaced. 
I walk with ye, step for step, and the 
And when 
tagither. 


your 


grinned Maclyn, a 


in shines upon us both alike 
ight comes, here we are both 
How comes that?”’ 

You're used to it,’ muttered Maclyn. 

‘‘And here,” persisted Breck, ‘‘are Mo- 
renda and Kiberiti and Maolo and Barra- 
Barra, walkin’ with us step for step, and 
carrying on their heads all the day through 
heavy burdens; and yet when night comes 
here are they with us. How comes that?”’ 

“They are used to it, repeated 
Mac lyn slowly 

‘“And how came we used to it? By the 
habit of it, say you perhaps. But because 
n the doing of it we have learned. And 


what a puir savage can learn, anither can 


too,”’ 


earn also And dinna forget,’ added 
Breck, “‘that ithers have been here before 
He indicated with a gesture the two 

ns ol water 


Maclyn was silent for some time, staring 
at the dully smoldering cow dung I'm 
Durst out at 
grumbling 


a complaining damn fool!”’ he 
st “I’m I'm a 
juitter!"’ 
‘Not that, 
Ye'll no quit; I 
lf too hard. Don’t fight your work.”’ 
more was that evening 
lhe following morning, as the men picked 
burdens, Maclyn made 
teps to Breck’'s side 
‘Thank you, Kali Sana,” said he simply 
He held out his hand, which Breck shook 
neartily without comment 
Chat day they stood on a 


litt] + 


le higher thar 


| ' 
yellow 


Breck gently 


But ye use 


lad,’ said 


know ye 
said 


Nothing 


ip thei 


two long 


the 
innumerabie 


swell of 


the 








swell that constituted a sort 
land From it 


see beyond the crests that lav before 


others 

height of they were able t« 
For the first time they had thrust head 
shoulders, as it 
Blue, long and distinct, the lower slopes of 





were, above the su 


the Mountain of God lay before then 
plainly visible. Its upper levels were lost 
in the heat haze, but the bulk of them 
massed with indubitable solidity. For the 


first time a feeling of having made progr 
replaced the treadmill impression of getting 
nowhere 

Breck scanned them through his g] 


Asses 
“There we are,”’ he said, ‘‘and dry enoug! 
they look.”’ He called up Morenda and 
talked with him briefly Tonight we 
camp at our last water he observed 
“There are two tins there. After that we 


shall see.”’ 

The following morning, having drun} 
their fill for once, and having filled ; 
canteens, they pushed out before daylight 

“It is impossible to tell how far it may 
be,”” Breck gave it up after a long estimate 
through his glasses. ‘‘ There are no trees, no 
bushes to gauge the distance by. We must 
push hard and trust to the day 

They pushed hard, and the day was 
terrible. By mid-afternoon it became ev 
dent they could not hope to complete the 
journey before dark. Sundown found them 
at the first rises of the foothills, and the 
sudden darkness of the tropics forced them 
to halt before the actual the 
mountain could be begun. They were now 
so far under the rim that the higher cone 
was occulted. This worried Breck 

‘“*T should like to have seen it,’’ said he 
‘your snow, you know. That would mean 
water.”’ He took charge of all the canteens 
and doled out only a portion of their con 
tents. ‘Tomorrow night they will be 
empty,”’ said he, f find 





ascent ol 


‘and if we do not 
water we must march back to the tins dry 
“Two days!"’ cried Maclyn, appalled 


‘Can we make it? 


“That I do not know said Breck 
“We must.” 

“There must be water in these moun 
tains!’ insisted Maclyn. ‘“‘It isn’t reason- 
able! 


no game trails hereabouts 
We can turn back 
moment We have 


to the tins from 


“There are 
Breck pointed out 
he suggested after a 
water enough to get back 
nere 


‘*And slog all that way back again? 





“Or take the chance,’ supplemented 
Breck 

‘We might find water higher up, in some 
canyon,” said Maclyn, after a while 

‘We might 

‘You don't think so? 

‘It does not look like water to me. That 
is not what we must hope for.” 

‘What, then?”’ 

“That the story is true; that there is 


water in the crater.”’ 
‘**It does not look like a crater from here 


it looks like 


an ordinary range of moun- 
tains.” 
af 
Maclyn fell silent. His eye strayed to 


the black men huddled around the tiny fire 
of dung. They were chattering, low-voiced, 
laughing. ‘‘They don't seem to be worry 
ing any,” he remarked 

“They are depending on us.”’ 

Maclyn considered. ‘‘If 
try, can they get back?”’ he asked 

Breck’s eyes solte ned ‘That's the lad 


he cried I think they can, with prope: 


we make the 


management 
What would you do ; 
lyn, “‘if you were by yourse 
I'd try 
‘All right, let’s go! 
‘If there 
‘you will 


demanded Mac 


sno water said Breck slowly, 


march all day, and all! the n 
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(Continued from Page 5&8) 
thrown down like a blanket, and a flash of 
white where waters fell. And here and 
there and everywhere, wherever the eye 
rested, were patches and blotches and single 
dots that proved to move slowly if looked 
at long enough— hundreds of them, thou- 
sands of them. The men looked on them 
with shining eyes. 

“Nyama! Nyama!” they told each 
other, smacking their patched lips. ““Mingi 


Like the leaves of grass, bwana,”’ said 
old Mavrouki, ‘“‘as I told you!” He was 
immensely gratified. 

It was life; life everywhere after death; 
life teeming, abundant, overflowing, ex- 
uberant. It filled the cup with itself, brim- 
ming, throwing itself upward in ebullience 
as though its essence were distilling even 
nto the upper air, where great birds sailed 
calmly in confidence. 

Long they stood there and gazed, each 
according to his interest. Forgotten were 
thirst and fatigue. For these few moments 
it was as though they had already drunk 
and rested. Breck and Maclyn sat down, 
their elbows on their knees, steadying their 
glasses. 

“Extraordinary! Extraordinary!” Breck 
kept muttering, half to himself, half to 
Maclyn. ‘The elephants would be in the 
forest around the mountain yonder.” 

“Gosh, it’s big!’”’ cried Maclyn. “How 
wide do you suppose it is?” 

Breck swept his glasses in estimate. “It’s 
not less than twelve or fifteen miles across,” 
said he. 

“It must be the biggest crater in the 
world!” 

“| think that very likely.” 

“And we're the first to see it!” 

The Watassi talked of meat and water 
and camp fires. Mavrouki said nothing, 
but his eyes were rapt, and he muttered to 
himself in his own language. 

3reck was the first to pull himself back 
to practical matters. “This is all very 
well,’”’ said he, “‘but now we've got to get 
lown.” 

“The rim breaks at the cone,” Maclyn 
pointed out. . 

“Yes, and that’s a good long day’s march 
away.” Breck fumbled in his wallet and 
produced some folded papers which he 
spread out on his knee for examination. 
‘I must say he’s hit it pretty well,” he 
muttered. 

“What you got there?”’ asked Maclyn. 

They proved to be the sketches Mav- 
rouki had made in Nairobi; the evening 
when, outside the Norfolk Hotel, he had 
so impressively invoked his n'dowa for 
Maclyn. 

“Pretty good general idea,”’ said Breck. 
“Come here, Mavrouki.”” The old man 
arose and drew near. ‘* Where did you learn 
of this?’’ Breck asked. 

“My n'dowatold me, bwana. Itisstrong.”’ 

“Oh, all right,’’ said Breck impatiently 
in English. “Helped by some of your El- 
dorot friends, I don’t doubt. Have it your 
way; that isn’t the point. Tizama’’—he 
resumed his Swahili—‘“‘ did your n’dowa tell 
you how to get down—or your friends?” he 
added, again in English. 

Mavrouki extended his arm confidently 
toward the needlelike projection to their 
right. “It is there, bwana.” 

Breck stared through his glasses. “It 
seems likely,’’ he admitted. ‘At least the 
country is broken there. We'll chance it.” 

They resumed their journey, following 
the ridge to the right. It was easy going in 

omparison to the climb. Nevertheless it 
was far, much farther measured by foot- 
steps than by the wide sweep of the eye 
tempted by the magnificent proportions of 
the place. The sun sank, and as it neared 
the horizon the shadows of the walls crept 
slowly out across the plains below. And 
always in advance of them was the shadow 
of the needlelike projection, like a long 
finger pointing. Straight across the floor of 
the crater it led its confident way. As the 
sun, nearing the horizon, hastened its de- 
cent, this long shadow appeared also to 
shoot ahead ever more and more rapidly, 
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until it touched the opposite wall. There, 
blunted, it seemed to stop, as though it 
there had reached a goal. 

“It’s like a sundial,” observed Maclyn. 

His fatigue was forgotten in the wonder 
of what was happening below him. For out 
from the westernmost cliffs, following the 
great shadow, night stole furtively, brim- 
ming slowly upward like a tide in a lagoon, 
while still broad day strode bravely on the 
heights. Inch by inch, foot by foot, it 
flooded, momently gaining strength. The 
cup was filled with it. Maclyn’s stirred 
imagination saw the hollow as a great cruci- 
ble in which night was brewed. Shortly it 
would overflow and inundate the world 

Abruptly the sun dipped below the hori- 
zon. Night overflowed. Only on the great 
cone, the Mountain of God, the day lingered 
in its last stand, crimsoning the snow with 
the blood of its losing battle. And all at 
once, as though prisoners released by the 
night, the murmurs from the crater swelled 
and broke into a babel of sound. Plainly 
now were to be heard the cries of beast and 
bird and the talkings of waters. Even, if 
one listened and imagined well, he might 
think he heard faint far voices as of trees 

And old Mavrouki, glancing shame- 
facedly at the white men, stopped in his 
march to face the mountain. Raising his 
palms toward it, he bowed his head and 
rapidly murmured in a language strange 
to Breck. 

“Tt is a powerful god,’’ he remarked 
apologetically. ‘He is not my god, but it is 
good to respect him.” 

Breck laughed shortly. ‘‘ Well, he'll have 
a good chance to keep his eye on us tonight. 
It’s perfectly evident we shall not be able 
to get down until morning.” 

They camped near the rim, without fire, 
drinking the last few drops of water from 
the canteens. 





XXIV 
AVROUKI again proved to be right. 
There existed a way down, following 
roughly alongside the line of the projecting 
needle. But it was a hard route, of much 
scrambling and sliding, twisting and turn- 
ing, with occasional precipices, or chim- 
neys, where they had to let themselves 
down by handholds. But they moved with 
almost reckless abandon, for by now their 
thirst had become terrible, and the sound 
of waters rose to mock them, and the east- 
ern sun smote full against the cliff down 
which they were making their way 
Near ten o'clock, however, Maclyn, who 
was leading, at last dropped from a final 
projection onto a steep slope of soft talus 
Not more than five hundred feet below 
him were the fi Instantly 
he began to run, twenty feet at a step, 
leaning far back, his rifle held out in one 
hand to balance him, making giant strides 
as a child does on a sand hill. And after 
him plunged the others in a whirl of soft 
voleanic dust. One man fell and rolled over 
and over, clutching at the sparse tufts of 
grass. Only Breck remained untouched by 
the contagion and continued methodically 
to plod along after, his head thrust forward, 
his great shoulders bowed 
As he neared the fringe of brush that 
guarded the trees, Maclyn tried to check 
his accumulated speed, but with only par- 
tial success. Into and through the screen 
he plunged, grasping at the bushes, to come 
to a stop at last well inside the shady forest 
rim. He was vaguely aware of a great 


irst of the trees 





spreading tree overhead, but instantly his 
whole consciousness was filled by the fact 
that before him lay a pool of water. He 
uttered a cracked whoop of triumph, threw 
aside his rifle, snatched off his clothes and 
was instantly immersed, splashing and gulp 
ing great mouthfuls. The black men were 
with him. They arrived a trifle later, but 
they had fewer clothes to take off; and 
they plunged in alongside the bwana, chat 
tering and shouting and skylarking, all awe 
and discipline forgotten. It was as though 
a great weight had been lifted, and with it, 
at least for the moment, all artificial con- 
ventions had fallen away. They shouted 
facetious things at Maclyn which he did 


¢ 


not understand, and he shouted facetious 
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thing it them w ‘ not 
tand 

For me time t ent o lhe Vere 
all entirely ob us of everything but the 
cool water and high spirits. Then Bre 
ironical voice brought them to themselves 
For some time he had been standing on the 
bank of the pos ietting them go it, watct 


ing them with a sort of fatherly tolerance 


Now he recalled them to themselves 
What is this? he demanded Is ita 
safari or a menagerie of hippos? Come on! 
Cazi.”’ 
They emerged dripping, a trifle shame 


faced, but glowing and exuberant with new 
life, still radiant with the 
this great moment had lent them 


For the first time thev looked about 


ose comradeship 


them. They found that what from above 
had seemed like a forest grove was in rea! ty 
but one huge tree and its guarding fringe. 
It was not a very tall tree ts thick and 
twisted trunk branched not more than 
twenty feet from the ground, but it was 
very widespread. The first limbs, them- 
selves as massive as many trees, flung out 
more than a hundred feet on either side, 
almost horizontally. It was a great wonder 
that their fibers could support such an out- 
held weight; but so it was. The other 
limbs, higher up, were shorter, though little 
less massive. Smaller branches and verdure 
lacked until almost the outer periphery; 
there, however, they grew dense enough to 
form a screen through which literally not a 
ray of sunlight penetrated. The result was 
a hollow lofty half dome of green, supported 
by the intricacy of a few bare and polished 
twisted columns between which was only 
space and cool green shadow. As the ground 
beneath was free of growth and covered 
with a soft and yielding moss, and as around 
the periphery a thick brush rose to meet the 
lowermost branches, it was as though they 
stood in a spacious tent or great assembly 
room. 

Here was clear prepared space for a half 
dozen such camps as they would make 
Between the arms of two immense roots 
lay the pool, like a mirror, now that the 


troubling of it had stilled. A tiny tinkling 


above it called from the spring that fed 
a gurgle and murmur 


where its surplus stole away 


of mischief 


They threw themselves flat on the moss, 
breathing deep of the cool shadow after the 
days of merciless sun, resting their g 





seared eves on the soothing green 

startled Dy their first onsia ight, returned 
confidently and flitted above them —horn- 
bills calling from the tops, sunbirds flashing 
a little of the day’s brilliance like sunbeams 
in this abode of twilight, a whole swarm of 
tiny sober brown linnets falling like wind 


irged dust motes to the water's edge, cheep 
ing confidentially of mysterious matters 
alien to all but themselves. They were very 


yut their affairs, paying 


ame, going a 


t é 
tle attention to the recumbent mer 


Breck was the first to break silence 
“There must be plenty of water,”’ he 
served in his practical way; “no sigr 


animals drink 
farther down.”’ 

“What a place foracamp!”’ sighed Ma 
lyn. ‘‘We won't have to build ¢ } 
It’s all done for us. Why, I'll bet our roof 
would shed rain, even!’ 

“We'll stop a day and rest,” agree 
Breck. ‘‘We need it. But we'll want to fir 


another cam] 


here. They must water 





‘This looks good to me,”’ said Mac 


want to look about.”’ 





[ suppose so. But just w I feel more 
like taking root and growing up with the 
ountr And I expect to drink tl ‘ 
dry before I leave I'll bet ould 

“Well, don’t overdo it or you'll get s 
rhey rested mot niess tor another ! 

How you feeling now asked Bre 
presently Rested?’ 

Strong as a lion! 

Well,” k stirred wearil N 
ter get at it. We can’t just sit here like 
this. The first thing we've got to } , 


some meat 
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Continued from Page 57 
sure!”’ cried Maclyn, leaping to 
feet. ‘‘Now that you remind me, I think 
I could do with a little nyama myse if \ 
while back I thought I'd never want to eat 
again.”” At the word the men looked up 
expectantly “That’s right! Nyama!”’ 
Maclyn repeated. ‘‘Come on, you chaps 


Let’s go kufa something, and feed the 


I little 
old tumbo.’ 

With the marvelous recuperative power 
of youth, he was already his own mar 
again, alert, on tiptoe, his eyes dancing 
with the renewed zest of life. Breck, on the 
other hand, got to his feet stiffly and pain 
fully. He had never permitted himself t« 
go so far down as had Maclyn; but he could 
not rise again so quickly. He felt old and 


tired and drained. 





No earthly need of your going,” put in 
Maclyn quickly. “Stay and fix 
camp.” 

Breck acceded with a willingness tha 
surprised himself. It was not his habit to 
allow his physical mechanism to stand ir 
the way of performance. Sometimes that 
performance was more difficult than at 
other times, but always it was done. 

‘I'll send in the meat, as soon as I get 
it,” said Maclyn; “but I may take a look- 
see a bit while I’m about it. So don’t ex- 
pect me until you see me.” 

Breck nodded, with a little sigh of env 
at this evidence of unquenchable youth 

“Don’t go far —tomorrow’s coming,” h 
contented himself with saying; ‘‘and take 
Mavrouki with you.”’ 

Maclyn, Mavrouki and three of the men 
set forth at once. Pushing through the 
lower screen, they found that the great tree 
was not in reality part of a forest, but 
rather a single outpost of a forest, a nar- 
row jungle strip of which began a few hun- 
ired yards below to fall away toward the 
lain. To the left towered the sheer frown- 


ng cliff of the needlelike projection. 


us up a 





Around them and to the right the steep 
talus sloped downward like an Alpine 
meadow, green with bunch grass and bril- 
liant with flowers, above which again rose 
the terrific precipice of the rim in its grand 
ree arc. The trees below them spread out 
fanwise and dense; thinned and contracted 
again to a point; flung out a few stunted, 


scattered outposts onto the plains. Beyond 


them was the floor. Now from this nearer 
view it gave the appearance of an immense 


green carpet that seemed to fill nearly the 
sin. The brown spot in the center, 
with its rising smoke or steam, had shrunken 
and seemed to be very far away, almost 
against the opposite wall; the waters of 
the lake, which from above had appeared 
to be only just off the needle’s point, now 


littered distantly; the blue green of the 





] 
whole 





swamp could only just be distinguished, 
down toward the cone. And the cone, from 
this angle, had dwindled, and the forests 
that clothed its sides had gained in im 
portance and become like a great dark robe. 
And straight across the plains already the 
hadow of the needle crept, like a pointing 
arrow. 


The plains crawled with beasts. | 


there, but a great number had pushe 
into the higher country, so that the Alpine 
meadows at the edge of which they stood 
were dotted everywhere with living forms 
Maclyn saw zebra there in bands, ar 
groups of top 
peculiarly light-colored type of hartebeest 
and eland, and many other varieties. | 


dently there would be slight trouble, ir 








wildebeest, and smal 





this broken country getting the oveted 
yama., 

He moved toward a herd of impa 

z 


ng just outside the fringe of cover 


When he had come a little nearer, wher 
the animals began to show uneasiness, he 
would leave the men in plain sight to hold 
their attention, and with Mavrouki would 
make a careful stalk. 

But to his profound surprise the impalla 
did not seem to mind him at all. Nearer 
and nearer he drew. One by one they 
raised their heads, stared intently at him 
for a moment, then quietly resumed their 
grazing. Not only he but the men wit! 
him, walking bolt upright, thus approached 
slowly to within two hundred—-finally a 
hundred yards. Still these usually sl 
beasts continued placidly to crop the bunct 
grass, to move here and there about their 
affairs. Two of the bucks began, half in 
play, half in earnest, to clash at each other 
with their horns. Maclyn stopped nor 
plused. A strange compunction overtook 


him, a curious thought crossed his fan 
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that he ought to wave his hat or shout or do 


something to warn these creatures of their 
danger. 

But Mavrouki touched his arm. “ Pi 
bwana, pry 1!’ begged the old man in an 
agonized voice. 

He glanced at the men, their drawn faces, 


their eyes shining with eagerness. Truth t 


tell, an overwhelming recollection of days 
of dried meat and rice swept his soul. He 


dropped down and took a deliberate rest 


on both knees 


At the crack of the rifle the impalla 


f 


leaped wildly in all directions for a mo 
} t 

, staring curiously at 
their fallen companion. And all along the 


ment, then stood sti 


slope, and below as far as the sharp sound 





had carried clearly, all the other beasts 
too, raised their heads and stared. Ther 
slowly they began to move, not in flight, but 


in the direction from which this str 





noise had come, gathering toward the littl 
group on the hi 
and his companions were faced by an intent 
wall of animals gathered in concentratior 


llside, until at last Maclyn 


from a half mile around, curious, puzzling, 
unafraid over this new and strange thing 


that had come into their lives 

Quickly the men skinned and butcher 
the impalla and departed for the big tree 
Mavrouki and Maclyn li 
steaks from the tenderloin. Then, greatly; 
refreshed and heartened, they 


their rambles 


ghted a fire, roasts 
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Then it was she made what she recog- 
nized afterward was her great mistake. She 
should have turned and run up the stair- 
case while the way was open to her. But 
there seemed to her something ignominious 
in being so afraid of an old man as actually 
to run away. Or perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say that her fear of him was 
for the moment more intellectual than 
emotional. She was something of a coward 
in regard to physical dangers like surf bath- 
ing and fast motoring, but it had never 
come within her experience to fear a man 
or a woman, to expect physical violence. 
So now it was not so very difficult for her 
to step out from the wall and say almost 
sternly: 

‘“‘What are you doing here, Leopold?”’ 

But as she spoke she knew she had made 


| a terrible mistake, had thrown away her 


life for nothing. ‘‘Oh,”’ she found herself 
thinking, “what a silly way to die.”’ 

For she saw murder in his face, his fright- 
ened open mouth, his wild white eyes, and 
the quick determined shifting of the knife 
in his hand. He snatched up the candle 
and ran at her. She had time to step be- 
hind the nearest shelter—one of the thick 
columns— before she saw that the rapidity 
of his movement had put out the flame. 
They were in darkness. 

The darkness brought back her panic. 
If he reached her now, when she could not 
see Where was he? She heard the un- 
mistakable rattle of a matchbox. He had 
come no nearer. She had a second or two 
to make herescape. She put out her hands 
and touched nothing, and began to move 
toward the stair. Then the match spurted 
up and she saw that she had mistaken her 
direction, was no nearer the staircase and 
was far away from her column, shelterless. 
Leopold was now holding the candle high 
over his head looking for her. She could see 
the great oval mass of his body and his 
head thrust forward like a turtle as he 
stared here and there. Then he saw her 
and made another rush in her direction. 
She turned and fled, reaching another col- 
umn, interposing it between her and that 
sinister Falstaffian figure. Now with a queer 
ungainly stooping he set the candle on 
the ground and began slowly approaching 
the column, the knife well forward and his 
head craned to one side. 

What terrified her most was her solitude. 
Even stronger than her fear was the aching 
sense of loneliness. She thought of Ferdi- 
nand far off upstairs across the court, sleep- 
ing, or perhaps thinking of her; beyond 
the reach of her screams—only she mustn’t 
scream, for then she would go mad—not 
imagining that she was down here under- 
ground alone with a misshapen old man 
armed with along knife; an old man whose 
whole existence was dependent on her neyer 
again mounting the stairs which a short 
time agoshe had so thoughtlessly descended. 

She crouched there, not daring to look 
out, but able to follow the slow approach of 


| Leopold by the lengthening of his gigantic 


shadow. As it drew near to one side of the 
column she shrank slowly round to the 
other. In this way they made one complete 
circuit, she pressed close to the stone, he 


| at a wide distance. 


| running games in her youth 


The bishop’s daughter had been fond of 
tag and pris- 
oner’s base and I spy. She could dodge and 
run faster than this old man, if only she did 
not lose her head, did not let him drive her 
into a corner. She decided to speak to 
him again, but her voice became a wail of 
terror and appeal as she asked: ‘‘ What 
do you want, Leopold?” 

It was as if he had become suddenly 
deaf--not a muscle of his face changed; 
only he made a rush at her, coming be- 
tween her and the candle, cutting off her 
light. She turned and ran, knowing that 
now he hk e advantage of her. He knew 
the celiays, whereas she 

The well! Where wasit? She actually 
saw again before her eyes in the dark the 


vision of that endless cylinder penetrating 
the earth as they had seen it that morn- 
ing—seen it and laughed about it. She 
remembered Mr. Brace’s saying that it 
afforded ‘‘excellent terminal facilities for 
murder.”’ To be thrown still alive down 
that profound shaft—her heart seemed to 
drop through that endless fall. But of all 
things, she must not scream. 

She remembered how in the games of 
her childhood she had always wanted to 
end the crisis—to run out and try to get 
home, even to be caught. She felt the 
same thing now. This was a terribly slow 
game. Hours of nothing but trembling 
tense stillness seemed to go by. Overhead 
there was a faint sound. Someone was 
coming to save her. No, far away—oh, so 
very far away—the castle clock was strik 
ing the early morning hours. 

And now again, the candle, blown per- 
haps by some early wind of the dawn, went 
out. She became aware of a new horror 
the conviction that the old man was in 
two places at once, guarding the stairs and 
yet creeping toward her along the ground, 
to catch her feet and stab up at her. She 
shut her eyes in the darkness to listen for 
the sound of his body on the earth floor, 
and when she opened them, saw that very 
faintly from the narrow slits that opened 
on the moat, the light of dawn was filter- 
ing down tothem. She could see now the 
dim outlines of the columns, the black gap 
of her stairway, the great bulk of Leopold’s 
figure; and she realized for the first time 
that there was another stair somewhere 
the stair down which they had come that 
morning—that he did not dare place him 
self where he could guard only one. 

Then it was all over in a few minutes. 
She made a feint toward another side of the 
cellar—the side where it seemed to her the 
other stair must be. He sprang after her; 
she dodged, made a circuit of a column and 
turned back to the arch of the spiral stair, 
reached it, sprang up it, knew that he flung 
himself full-length after her and caught the 
flimsy chiffon evening dress that hung be- 
low her coat. Then for the first time she 
screamed—the faint shrill squeak of an 
animal, but the chiffon tore in his grasp and 
she fled on up and round and round the 
narrow dizzy spiral, into her room and 
slammed and bolted the door behind her. 
She was panting with heaving shoulders, 
like aspent swimmer. It was already light. 

The noise of the slamming door, or per- 
haps the scream, had waked Penelope, who 
unclosed her eyes, reached for her spec- 
tacles, and surveying her governess, asked 
coolly, “‘Well, where have you been?” 

Clara could not answer; made, indeed, 
no effort to do so; but Penelope, seeing her 
stockinged feet with the earth of the cellar 
on them, her coat and torn dress, drew her 
inferences correctly. 

“You found the treasure?”’ she asked. 

This time Clara nodded, and Penelope at 
once began getting out of bed, putting on 
her slippers and her dressing gown and 
looking about for her candle end and 
matches. 

“Don’t open the door,’’ said Clara 
Penelope looked at her; and Clara became 
aware that a nervous chill—a physical 
weakness to which she had always been 
subject in times of great emotional stress 
had taken hold of her. Her teeth were 
chattering. 

‘Pull yourself together, Miss Wellesley,” 
said the child. ‘“‘ After all, you’re perfectly 
safe here with me.” 

It had been Clara’s instinct to shield the 
child from the knowledge of the horrors 
through which she herself had just passed, 
but something patronizing in the tone of 
the exhortation broke down her resolve. 
She let Penelope know that not dishonesty 
only, but murder was lurking just outside 
the arched door. 

The child received the information ser 
ously and pondered over it for a time 
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Continued from Page 60 
Then she suggested that she ought to go 
and get Ferdinand. ‘‘ After all,”’ she said, 
“while we are talking here Leopold is 
getting away with the treasure; and we 
certainly want to prevent that if we can.” 

Clara stared at her in a sort of wondering 
shame. ‘‘Do you mean to tell me,’’ she 
asked, “‘that you would not be afraid to go 
alone along that half-lit corridor into the 
castle and find Prince Ferdinand’s room 
and wake him?” 

Penelope put her head on one side, while 
she reflected. ‘‘ Yes, I'd be afraid,’’ she re- 
plied. ‘‘But I do a lot of things I’m really 
afraid to do. But, gosh,’’ she suddenly 
added, ‘“‘what is that queer noise? I must 
say I don’t care so very much about that.” 

They both listened. From the stairway 
came a sound like the distant roaring of a 
beast, that gradually swelled and became 
articulate. Someone was calling for help 
and groaning. The sound was coming 
nearer, up the stairway. 

“What is it?’’ whispered Penelope. 

“He must have hurt himself,’ answered 
Clara. ‘‘I think I ought to go to him.”’ 

They listened. The groaning died away 
in a terrible sort of a hoot. “It doesn’t 
sound human,”’ said the child. 

‘Something terrible has happened,”’ said 


| Clara. “I must go down.” 


But she spoke without conviction. They 
waited while the cheerless light of dawn 
that seems as if it could never become 
golden sunlight—so different is its very 
essence—turned from gray to white. 

“T’m going to undo the door,”’ Clara said 
at last. She turned the bolt, and opening it 
very cautiously, she peered out. There 
was nothing there, at least that was her 
first impression; then Penelope touched her 
arm and pdinted to the inner turn of the 
stair—a hand was clasping the central 
pillar. They stared at it, fascinated. It did 
not move. 

Just round the turn of the stair they 
found the body of the old man. He was 
quite dead. His heart, as the princess said, 
had never been strong. Clara stared at 
him. He had turned on his back in one last 
effort to breathe. It was hard to believe 
that this rigid distorted object had ever 
seemed a menace. Clara sent Penelope 
to get Ferdinand. There was no danger 
now in the long corridors. 

Presently Ferdinand and the child ap- 
peared, absurdly similar in their two severe 
dressing gowns, for Penelope affected a 
masculine simplicity of dress whenever she 
was permitted a choice. Even in the im- 
mense relief of his presence, Clara noticed 
how haggard and unhappy he looked. He 
had evidently been put in possession of all 
the facts by Penelope. He knelt and ex- 
amined Leopold’s body. 

‘“*He’s had heart trouble for some years,” 
he said. 

“The poor old man,’’ Clara murmured. 

Ferdinand sprang up. ‘‘You pity him? 
I don’t—the murderous old villain. If he 
had killed you ” He glanced at Penel- 
ope. “Child,” he said, “‘will you run back 
and look in the drawer of my dressing table 
for an excellent American flash light which 
you will see there? Then we'll find out 
what the old villain was hiding.” 

Penelope sprang forward like a hunting 
dog on a trail, hesitating only to throw 
these words over her shoulder: ‘ Promise 
you won’t begin to look till I come back.” 
She was gone. 

The prince and Clara smiled at each 
other. They did not need to promise, so 
remote was their interest in buried treasure. 
They moved toward each other. The mo- 
ment was not passionate or emotional, at 
least not to Clara. She had been terrified 
and exhausted and unhappy, and now com- 
plete peace came to her with the resting of 
her head on Ferdinand’s hard thin young 
shoulder. She took a long breath that drew 
her own shoulders and breast up, and then 
relaxed in every muscle so that only his 
arms held her erect. 

Only too soon the rapid footsteps of the 
returning child were heard. She had run 
every step of the long way, had hurled 


Ferdinand’s handkerchiefs ruthlessly about 
in her conscientious effort not to delay the 
search. She was back again—to find Clara 
and Ferdinand three steps apart 

They descended at once to the cellar. 
The blackened candle was still standing 
there like the dead sentinel of a lost cause 
but the dawn had filtered in under the great 
whitewashed arches. On the earthen floor 
the block of stone was lying, revealing the 
dark slit under the column, and Leopold's 
open bag was there. Ferdinand stooped 
and brought out a handful of gold coins, 
chinking them in his hand and turning 
them over. 

“It’s a fortune, isn’t it?’’ whispered 
Penelope, peering over his shoulder. 

He looked up at her and smiled. He was 
always very nice to Penelope. ‘‘No,’’ he 
answered; ‘‘no, I’mafraid it isn’t afortune 
but my father will be pleased, for these ar 
some of the coins that are missing from his 
collection. I wish sincerely that it were a 
fortune.”” He glanced on toward Clara, 
telling plainly what use he could make at 
this moment of his existence of a good com 
fortable sum of money. 

“Well, maybe there’s more in the hole,” 
said Penelope. 

He put his hand in, and the two females 
watched his face for signals of success or 
failure. At first he was blank, then nega 
tive, a little shake of the head, then a cer 
tain rigidity of muscle. 

“Have you found something?” asked 
Penelope. 

“There’s something here,’’ he said. 
“Hold the light for me.”’ 

Penelope sprang for the flash light. Put 
ting both his hands inside, Ferdinand be 
gan to lift and then to draw through the 
narrow aperture an iron box. No need to 
comment or question; they worked and 
watched in complete silence. It was evi 
dently heavy and difficult to manipulate 
But at last he brought it out and laid it on 
the ground before them. Old and rusted 
as it was, its complicated lock would resist 
all amateur efforts to force it 

“It’s old enough,”’ said Ferdinand, ‘‘and 
made, I should not wonder, for this very 
place.” 

“‘What’s it got in it?’’ said Penelope. 

“Child,” said Ferdinand, ‘“‘how do we 
know?” He turned it about, scraping the 
mold off it. A cross and a circle could be 
detected faintly etched on the lid. He rose 
to his feet and left them. 

““Where’s he going?’’ said Penelope 
Clara knew, but she did not tell the child, 
wishing to spare her the horror of the idea 
But to children ideas are sometimes less 
horrible than they seem to those who have 
lived longer. 

“Oh, yes,” said Penelope. ‘“‘He’s going 
to get the key out of Leopold’s pocket. | 
do hope he finds it.” 

He came back with it in his hand, and 
without a word inserted it in the square 
keyhole in the top of the lid, just in the 
center of the circle. Two doors opened, and 
folding back, revealed the interior com- 
pletely. 

The three stared in silence. Never had 
they seen such a jumbled mass of beauty 
of crystal and gold and jewels and ivory 
and black metal that looked like iron except 
that the delicacy of its workmanship be- 
trayed that it was silver. There were crys- 
tal reliquaries set round with great knobs 
of jewels, and little caskets of early blue 
enamels, a great missal with a cover of gold 
and silver, set in agate and sapphires and 
amethysts and turquoise as large asa thumb 
nail. 

“‘But these—these are priceless,” said 
Ferdinand. He took out a great flat cruci- 
fix of gold and silver. ‘“‘This is tenth or 
eleventh century.” 

“* Are those real jewels?’’ asked Penelope 

He nodded. ‘Yes, but that isn’t their 
value. It’s their work—the perfection. 
These enamels—there’s nothing better in 
the Louvre—and not one or two—but there 
must be twenty of them.” 

“‘There’s something more in the box,” 
said the child. She had been feeling about 
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(Continued from Page 62 
in it and had discovered that what they had 
taken for the bottom of the iron case was 
in fact another object almost of the same 
size. Ferdinand lifted it out. It turned 
out to be a triptych, but at first their inter- 
est in it was distracted by the fact that as 
he opened it he found the recesses of its 
deep carving filled with jewels 
as if in some hurried 


and gold 
chains and crosses, 
attack everything of value had been flung 
into this safe hiding place. There was a 
necklace of square rubies and emeralds; 
a cross of diamonds set edge to edge. Lift- 
ing all these out, the triptych itself ap- 
peared. The center panel was obviously of 
earlier wings 

carved silver set with five plaques of beau- 


date than the two side 
tiful archaic champleré enamels, each with 
a frame of jewels. Into the 
later artist had set every object of beauty 
that he could lay his hand on 
cameos and wonderful carved stones that 
were either Greek or Roman copies of Greek 
gems. 

Ferdinand looked up straight into Clara’s 
eyes as Penelope hung over the various 
figures, touching them with soft admiring 
fingers. 


two wings a 


jewels and 


> 


“Do you know what this means?” he 
said. She did not answer. Only her lips 
fell apart in a sort of wonder. 

“*Ah,”’ she said, “‘the old monks did not 
hide these for us, Ferdinand.”’ 

“Who knows,” he returned 
knows?” 

The princess had not slept at all. She 
had lain all night long on the splendid 
Spanish bed, brought from Seville by her 
husband’s mother, with the arms of the 
family painted rather roughly on the foot- 
board. She had had something very like a 
quarrel with her son. After everyone else 
went away he had come to her room, and 
she had tried to console him by saying the 
most flattering things about Clara, ard he, 
instead of being grateful, had used every- 
thing she said as a text to justify his own 
reckless conduct. He had said: “Of course. 
If you did not approve of her I might hesi- 
tate, but since you love her, too, I feel cer- 
tain I am right in sacrificing everything in 
order to make her my wife.”’ This was not 
at all the conclusion the princess had in- 
tended him to draw from her praises. She 
thought it hardly honorable of him to make 
such a cruel use of her candor, and said so; 
and he had answered that she was not in 
any position to judge; that she had mar- 
ried early a man whom she loved—duty 
and happiness had been the same for her 
Well, she had not contradicted him—there 
are certain confidences you cannot make to 
your children—but after he had gone 
they had parted coldly—she went back in 
her mind to those years in the Viennese 
court and Lord Frederick Vernor—she had 
not thought of it all like this for a long time. 
He had wanted her to run off with him to 
Peking, where, he said, he could get an ex- 
cellent appointment under the 
Government, and foreigners always adored 
Peking. She had loved him very much. He 
had had that extraordinary combination 
of ice and fire, calmness and passion, which 
well-bred Englishmen did have when they 
loved you; but she had sacrificed herself 
not only to her husband and three small 
children, but to something larger and 
vaguer—to this idea of class obligation, 
because every public scandal helped to 
destroy an aristocracy. To have run away 
with him would have meant being a traitor 
to her own class. 

She wondered now quite dispassionately, 
lying in her great bed and gazing out at the 
moonlit sky—for from her windows she 
could see nothing but sky—whether she 
would have been as happy as she believed 
she would have been. He had been true 
to her. He had never married, had died 
years ago trying to save a child who was 
the Naples Harbor. How 
had been, how cold in his 
manners, how fiery in his love. Her heart 
gentle toward all romance 


toward her boy who had left her in anger, 


“who 


Chinese 


drowning in 
handsome he 


was very 


toward this beautiful stranger who loved 


him too, toward little Counte Anna 
utterly unconscious that her whole di 
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She saw it was be vinning to be ht 
The great rolling gray clouds bega ( 
edged with a somber red Descer g 
suddenly to mundane matters, she pe 
that the cook would be up in time to get 
the Braces their early breakfast; but Le 
pold was so d ypendable in su m t 
his last d: but he would do } ut) 

There was a knock at her dos She sat 
up in bed; Dy doing so she could see, not 
the earth but the solid bank of mist rising 
out of the river valley 

““May I come in, mie-mie 

It was Ferdinand’s voice, gentle rn 
gay. Dear boy, he had come to make uy 


with her ne too had sulle 
Come in,” she answere« 


First Ferdinar 


bearing a heavy iron box in his arms—stag 


The procession entered 


gering under it, you might almost say 

and then Miss Wellesley in a long coat 
with the chiffon of } 
and trailing on the 


hard-boiled child, looking in the pale dawn 





-vening adress torn 


ground, and then the 


extraordinarily white and set and like one 
of the Puritan fat} 
‘Um Golttes Willen!” said the prince 


““What is all this?” 


ers in miniature 





“It’s the treasure, princess,"’ said Pens 
ope. The princess looked up Into her son’ 
lace. 

‘It’s a great fortune, here in my arms 
he answered. 

She sent him at once to call the prince 


his father, and while he 
to hear the story of the night adventure 
from Clara and the « 
begun when the prince 
quick running step, smoothing his beard 
with one hand and his hair with the other 
The conversation swirled on in 
languages. To each one of them it seemed 


that the most exciting sentences were al- 


Was away began 
hild, hardly more thar 


came in with his 
several 


ways being pronounced in the tongue he 
or she did not speak: “‘ What does she say 

what does she say?’’ asked the prince when 
Clara’s narrative became too swift for him 
“What was that—what was that?”’ 
Penelope when the prince in his excitement 
dropped into French, and once even into 
Spanish. He did this at the moment when 
he first saw the treasure. Some fault in 
Ferdinand’s account, or in his own atten 
tion, had given him the idea that nothing 


asked 


but the old coins had been found—suffi 
ciently interesting to him as a collector. 


3ut when his eyes first fell upon tl 


con- 
tents of the box his emotion was so violent 
that Penelope stared at him out of her spec- 
tacles in interest, in surprise, almost in dis 
gust. But only the old prince really knew 
the enormous value of what lay before him 

Clara was astonished, 
to be 
technical knowledge of art with which the 


was oiten 


eafon 
proitound 


as she 


astonished again, at the 


average well-bred European is apparently 
born. She had never thought of the prince 
as an intellectual person, far less as a stu- 
dent, and yet as he turned over the objects 
in the iron box he would have put most of 
the curators of American art museums to 
shame by his information about processes 
and artists and centuries and places of pro 
duction. Ferdinand had not appreciated 
the full value of the collection 
prince’s word. 


‘Colossal,’ 

was the old **Colossal.”’ 

Again and again he pronounced it. 
Another 


Everyone became rather tense, not want 


knock sounded at the door 


ing a casual servant to walk in on su 
riches. 

“Who is it? 
princess. 


Mrs. Brace’s voice answered. Everyone 


Don’t come in,” called the 


had forgotten all about the Braces 


‘“* Dear princess, it’s half-past six o’clock, 


and no one seems to be up 
The princess chuckled. “Little she 
knows,”’ she said to her son and husband 
and called aloud, “‘Come in—come in 
Mr. and Mrs. Brace 
long motor trip, appeared in the do 
They were not a little surprised at the | 
ture that met their eve he princes 


sittir 


g up bed with eve 
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of her head standing out like a white halo; 
the hard-boiled child stretched straight out 
like a log, with her toes on the floor, and her 
elbows on the bed; the old prince, also dis- 
ordered as to hair, sitting on the edge of 
the bed with his hands full of jewels; and 
Clara and Ferdinand standing hand in hand 
looking at each other. 

It was explained to them by the prin- 
cess—-she had now taken complete charge 
of the telling of the story—with rather 
irritatingly accurate footnotes by the child. 
Mr. Brace—a collector of a_ different 
school—confirmed all the prince’s judg- 
ments. Formal New Englander as he was, 
he, too, was presently sitting on the prin- 
cess’ bed, fingering objects which all his life 
before he had been content to look at 
through glass screens. 

It was Mrs. Brace who finally tore him 
from the contemplation of the treasure and 
insisted that it was high time they were off. 
Ferdinand protested that they mustn’t 
dream of going, and Mr. Brace replied that, 
after all, the finding of the treasure and even 
the death of Leopold had not done any- 
thing to change his plans; he was still due 
| at Florence the next day. 





New Orleans gumbo is that its ingredients 
include a powder, known as filé, that is ob 
tained by pounding sassafras leaves. This 
filé is introduced into the gumbo in a tricky 
manner immediately before serving, with 
the result that the gumbo develops an en 
trancing slipperiness and suavity that con- 
stitute no mean part of its charm. If the 
filé is Injected into the gumbo at the im- 
proper time or in a too impetuous manner, 
it has a baneful effect on the finished 
product. 

While most New Orleans cooks pose as 
being somewhat contemptuous of the old 
| family recipes of all other New Orleans 
| cooks their operations in the preparation of 
| a gumbo bear a striking resemblance to one 

another. 
When plunging into the manufacture of 
a gumbo designed for the nourishment and 
spiritual uplift of six persons, the New Or- 
leans culinary expert places two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter in a soup kettle, heats it and 
tosses into it the meat of a large tender 
chicken and two large slices of lean ham 
that have been cut into small cubes. To 
this are added a finely chopped onion, three 
sprigs of parsley and a sprig of thyme. 
After these matters have been carefully 
| browned in the hot butter the cook floods 
| them with two quarts of boiling water and 
two quarts of oyster stock, drops in a 
chopped bay leaf and half a pepper pod 
| from which the seeds have been removed, 
and lets the mixture simmer for an hour. 
At the end of the hour three dozen oysters 
are added and it is cooked for three min- 
utes; then it is snatched from the fire. 





Time to Enjoy Life 


It is at this juncture that the potent filé 
is added. Two tablespoonfuls are used, 
and they are twiddled gently into the mix- 
ture and carefully stirred in. If the filé is 
added before the pot is removed from the 
fire the gumbo becomes as stringy as a 
Welsh rabbit in a New York night club, 
and has to be fed to the cat. If it is added 
too rapidly it falls to the bottom of the pot 
and lends no virtue to the mixture. 

When the filé has been properly stirred 
in, the gumbo is rushed to the table with all 
possible speed, and a large dish of rice is 
brought in at the same time. The rice has 
been cooked in the approved Creole fashion, 
which requires it to be dry and flaky and 
devoid of the mucilaginous texture that is 
so deftly imparted to rice by American 
cooks. The gumbo is ladled into soup plates 
and two large spoonfuls of rice are added to 
each plate, after which conversation lan- 
guishes and the gumbo addicts devote them- 
selves entirely to the joy of living. 
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The princess held up her finger. ‘‘ Don’t 
be too sure that your plans have not been 
changed,”’ she said. 

Mr. Brace looked surprised and a little 
displeased; his plans were not lightly 
changed. 

“*T mean,”’ said the princess, “‘that I can- 
not let you take away my future daughter- 
in-law.”” There was an instant of silence, 
except for a little squeak from Clara. Then 
the hard-boiled child heaved herself into 
an upright position. 

“Do you mean to say,” she said, ‘‘that 
Ferdinand wants to marry Miss Welles- 
ley?” 

Her tone was of such astonishment that 
everyone laughed, even Mr. Brace, who 
was utterly astonished himself. 

“No,” said the princess, ‘“‘he doesn’t 
want to, but over here we pick out our sons’ 
wives for them, and I have picked her out 
for Ferdinand.” 

Penelope gave her consent with the na- 
tional monosyllable. ‘‘ Well,”’ she said, and 
added after a moment: ‘“‘And what I'll do 
at school with having had a princess for a 
governess!”’ 
(THE END) 


NEW ORLEANS DIVERSIONS 


Continued from Page 19 


Cooking is still regarded as an art in 
New Orleans, and the craftsmen of the city 
take a passionate pride in their labors. 
There is, for example, a dish called bou- 
illabaisse that originated in the city of 
Marseilles, and still elicits protracted moans 
of delight from those who visit that Med- 
iterranean port. 


A Recipe for Curly Hair 


I have sampled the bouillabaisse of Mar- 
seilles in that city’s leading bouillabaisse 
joints without being particularly impressed 
by either its taste or its appearance, for it 
consists of a large assortment of fish chunks 
dumped loosely and unappetizingly into a 
tureen; and it reeks so powerfully of garlic, 
saffron and very fishy fish that it causes a 
light perspiration to break out on the fore- 
head of anybody not familiar with it. Its 
surface, moreover, is decorated with the 
corpse of a raz-caz, which is one of the most 
undecorative fishes to be found in the 
Mediterranean, which is the home of fish 
that men forget. The raz-caz is a small pale 
fish, running largely to head and eyes; and 
since its eyes are large and black, the 
amateur bouillabaisse eater —if at all tender- 
hearted—is so affected by the spectacle of 
two reproachful black eyes staring up at 
him out of the fog of garlic and fish odors 
that his enthusiasm is apt to be consider- 
ably dampened. 

The culinary artists of New Orleans, 
however, have so embellished the bouilla- 
baisse that strong men become as plastic 
as putty after their second helping. The 
Creole cooks, instead of using fish that 
correspond to the enervated and dissipated 
looking specimens that are abstracted from 
the Mediterranean, restrict their efforts to 
two of the most succulent fish that reside in 
tropical waters—the redfish and the red 
snapper. Each slice of fish that is honored 
with a place in a New Orleans bouillabaisse 
is carefully massaged with a potent blend of 
fragrant herbs; a rich and meaty sauce is 
prepared from tomatoes and various other 
herbs; and after the fish slices have been 
cooked in a delicate and appetizing manner, 
each slice is laid tenderly on a slice of toast 
that has been fried in butter, and the com- 
bination is swamped in the rich and meaty 
sauce. As prepared in New Orleans, in 
short, the bouillabaisse is one of the dishes 
that are said to cause the hair of those who 
eat them to curl violently. 

This may or may not be an exaggeration; 
but there is no exaggeration in the state- 
ment that if a team of New Orleans bou- 
illabaisse makers could compete against a 
team of Marseilles bouillabaisse makers in 

Continued on Page 68 
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except r and even Paris, in these 
lays of easy tourist money, has little time 
waste on the idiosyncrasies and whims 
stu] Amé ins 
Jules Alciatore, master of Antoine’s, when 
rged to astound a newcomer to New 
Orleans, will betake himself in person to his 
en ent a wholly new method of 
erving baked oysters, embellish a pompano 
such a way as to make the much-touted 
nglis le taste, by comparison, like a 


e piece of broiled blotting paper, and 
lessert a soufflé that not only 
way a summer cloud looks just 
vefore sunset but also has the newcomer’s 
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The Great Oyster Monopoly 


he ordinary business of life must, as 
all artists, be neglected and forgotten 

ti ibility of a New Orleans 

allenged. I accompanied 





end to the Vieux Carré restaurant in 
der to enlist the services of its proprietor, 
Vaurice, in the preparation of a dinner that 
hould be somewhat out of the ordinary. 
At our entrance Maurice left his business 
lat on it and advanced to meet us 
open arms 
Hal aid he ‘You do not come to 
ee me enough, yes? Come and we will sit 
lown and talk for a little. What you think, 
it was thereupon explained to Maurice 


na a dinner was desired whose every 
se should be a new invention, some- 
ng never before served 
‘Hah!” said Maur 
y » 


matter what you do to it, yes? 


‘e ‘Coffee is only 





Vell, we shall have to think!” 


Car yu do it for tomorrow night?” 
lau * Wa i e¢ 

I think of course,”’ replied Maurice. ‘I 
Y tend to go away tonight for a little 


me, but I will rest here instead and invent 
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! fter somebody who is quick and a 
ttle mysterious; and the soup we name 
fter somebody who is thin but very good, 
You don’t know some author who is 
good, mebbe? The fish we name after 
mebody who love the fish; and this 
jurse we name after somebody who is 


h; and that next one we name for some- 
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invariably be oysters Rockefeller. Oysters 
Rockefeller are a moderately pleasing dish, 
being roasted oysters on each of which a 
small dab of rather tasteless dark green 
sauce has been placed; but after one has 
consumed them seven or eight times in 
succession, they prove a trifle wearisome to 
the average palate. After they have been 
suggested forty or fifty times, one begins to 
wonder what, if anything, Mr. Rockefeller 
getting out of this seeming oyster mo- 
nopoly. After the hundredth suggestion 

e is moved to hurl the cutlery and a few 
chairs at the suggester, and is filled with a 
violent desire to assault the entire Rocke- 
feller family with a bucketful of oysters 
Rockefeller. 

A large percentage of the most soul- 
stirring Creole cooking recipes are based on 
either game or sea food, probably because 
of the ease with which Orleaneans have 
always been able-—and are still able—to 
combine their diversions and their food 
gathering. 

The crawfish, for example, is the chief 
ingredient in one of the most delicious of 
all New Orleans culinary dainties—craw- 
fish bisque—and the crawfish dwells in 
large numbers in mud puddles, ditches, 
bayou banks and other moist spots in and 
around the city. It resembles a very small 
and very virile lobster, and is excessively 
stupid, prolific and unreserved. One sees 
it all over the Louisiana landscape, holding 
up its claws in a gesture that is supposed to 
warn intruders away, but that looks more 
like a cordial invitation to pick it up and 
put it on to boil. One of the great Louisiana 
mysteries, comparable to that of the whys 
and the wherefores of the Louisiana shell 
mounds, is the mystery of why the state of 
Louisiana used a pelican on its coat of arms 
when it had the crawfish and the mallard 
duck from which to choose. 

There was a time when any Orleanean 
who went out for a stroll, or to attend a 
picnic, or to meet his sweetheart in a muddy 
lane, could carry a bucket along with him 
and pick up crawfish on the way and come 
home with enough of them to feed his en- 
tire family for a week. This feat is a little 
more difficult nowadays, because of the 
manner in which so many damp spots in 
New Orleans have been covered with sky- 
scrapers, apartment buildings and bunga- 
lows in the best pink stueco manner. 

Nowhere in the United States, however, 
is there any locality where the owner of a 
small tin automobile or any other motor- 
driven vehicle can obtain a greater amount 
of productive diversion in a shorter space of 
time than he can obtain near New Orleans. 


is 


Oo 


The Free:Trade Kings 


One embarks on a ferryboat, let us say, 
and arrives on the opposite shore after a 
short struggle against the swollen yellow 
waters of old Mr. Mississippi. One rides 
south for an hour or so along fine dirt roads 
through giant live oaks that grow mysteri- 
ously out of tremendous shell deposits, and 
that are decorated with more whiskers than 
can be encountered at a Kansas picnic in 
Los Angeles. There are holes at the base of 
the live oaks where treasure hunters have 
dug for the treasure of Jean and Pierre 
Lafitte, the highly esteemed New Orleans 
pirates; and when the holes are moist they 
contain crawfish that spread their claws 
wide apart as though to say, ““Welcome to 
our city! Thrice welcome!” 

Mockingbirds teeter nervously on fence 
scream maledictions at the 
passers-by. Clouds of blackbirds perform 
military evolutions above the rich fields. 
One crosses Little Bayou Barataria on a 
ferry that is hand-operated by a descendant 
of the Acadians—or Cajuns—who came to 
Louisiana with Evangeline back in 1755; 


posts and 


* and in the course of time one comes to the 


ancient settlement of Lafitte on Big Bayou 
Barataria, an arm of the Mississippi that 
extends to the Gulf of Mexico. 

On Big Bayou Barataria, in 1813, the 
Lafittes set up a free-trade organization so 
powerful and far-reaching that it nearly 
wrecked the port of New Orleans. The 
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warehouses of the Barataria country were 
crammed with smuggled goods, which were 
transported by water to New Orleans and 
sold at excitingly low prices to the Or- 
leaneans. This fact may or may not help to 
account for the surprisingly large amount 
of very bad alcoholic stimulants that are 
to be found in present-day New Orleans 
stimulants so bad that most of them, and 
particularly the Scotch whiskies, are capa- 
ble of raising ulcers on the walls of the 
rooms in which they are stored. 

Big Bayou Barataria at the present time 
is a somnolent stream. Levees protect its 
banks from overflow, and along the levees 
are little Cajun homes that peer out at the 
oyster boats and the shrimp boats that 
sputter constantly up and down its placid 
length. Little wooden piers run out from 
the levee in front of each home, and on the 
piers the Cajuns sit and fish for large blue- 
legged crabs and catfish and enormous 
armored gar pike and any other fish that 
may fall to their hooks. 


On a Hot Winter Day 


The diversion seeker may purchase a 
dozen crabs from a Cajun for fifteen cents; 
and with a dozen crabs and about four 
cents’ worth of vegetables and rice one can 
manufacture a crab gumbo that will fill 
eight people so full that they will be unable 
to look at other food for two or three days. 

Or he may join a Cajun on his pier end, 
and borrow a fishing pole from him, and sit 
in the sun and wriggle his toes peacefully 
over the water, and pull in an occasional 
crab or catfish, and strive to converse with 
the Cajun in the peculiar brand of French 
that obtains in Cajun circles—all of which 
makes as restful a form of diversion as can 
be obtained in any section of the known 
world. 

Along the bayou there are shrimp can- 
neries, on whose platforms the shrimp 
boats from the Gulf deposit enormous 
masses of this succulent comestible; and 
the hungry wanderer can sit on a shrimp 
platform and languidly toss freshly cooked 
shrimp into his mouth with one hand, and 
watch the eight-foot gar pike rolling and 
feeding gluttonously in the bayou among 
the shrimp heads that a weary attendant 
periodically sweeps into the bayou from 
an open door in the factory. A refreshing 
manner, truly, in which to spend a hot 
winter afternoon. 

Louisiana, instead of being divided into 
counties, is divided into parishes. There 
are loud and enthusiastic arguments among 
Orleaneans as to which of the parishes is 
the most beautiful parish; but there is 
practically no argument at all as to which 
parish offers the greatest attraction to the 
person who is addicted to the noble art of 
fishing 

One school of thought insists that the 
most beautiful parish in Louisiana is St. 
Mary Parish. Another school of thought 
declares that East Feliciana Parish is the 
most beautiful, and that nobody,has seen 
Louisiana until he has seen East Feliciana 
Parish. 

This brings the adherents of West 
Feliciana Parish screaming to their feet 
with the claim that no parish approaches 
West Feliciana for sheer beauty; and fol- 
lowing this the St. Tammany Parish advo- 
cates prance forward with the statement 
that a person cannot claim to know any- 
thing at all about the beauties of Louisiana 
until he has seen St. Tammany Parish. 
St. Landry Parish is another parish whose 
beauty far outshines that of all other par- 
ishes. Unless you have seen it, you know, 
you haven't seen Louisiana. 

When it comes to fishing, every parish 
knows that its own fishing is the best fishing 
to be obtained anywhere in the state; and 
each parish is so noisy about it, and so hos- 
pitable with its fishing invitations, that no 
other parish dares to question its claims. 
One of the drawbacks about Louisiana 
fishing stories is that to a great many 
Orleaneans and other Louisianians, any- 
thing that swims and has fins is a fish 
which is, of course, the proper way to look 
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at it from a scientific viewpoint. From a 
strictly sporting viewpoint it is sometimes 
not so good. 

There is one diversion to which Or- 
leaneans have frequent and easy access, 
however, that is as free from detractions, 
depreciations, defamation or libel of any 
sort as Gabriele d’Annunzio’s head is free 
from hair. 

One may be able to cast a few slurs on 
the contents of New Orleans antique shops; 
one may pick flaws in a few of the favorite 
legends of the Vieux Carré; one may cavil 
at the texture of the after-dinner coffee 
that is so fervently admired by the average 
Orleanean. If one is a person of sufficiently 
low tastes, one may even speak with dis 
respect of a chicken gumbo. But to find 
any grain or scintilla of fault with the duck 
shooting that is encountered on the Loui 
siana marshes, one would be obliged to have 
a disposition like a neurasthenic water 
moccasin. 

An enterprising Florida real-estate 
dealer, in the good old days when all Flor- 
ida real-estate men took full-page adver- 
tisements in the morning papers with the 
same unfailing regularity with which they 
took cups of coffee for breakfast, concocted 
an advertisement in which he declared that 
ducks had known about the winter delights 
of Florida for thousands of years, but that 
the human race was just beginning to 
awaken to them. 

This was an excellent advertisement for 
the state of Florida; but if a duck’s pref- 
erence for any particular spot is evidence 
of that spot’s suitability for the human 
race, then the entire population of the 
United States will eventually be concen- 
trated in Louisiana and the adjacent ter- 
ritory. 

Duck and goose movements toward the 
Louisiana marshes correspond roughly to 
the movement of the so-called idle rich 
toward Palm Beach; but since ducks and 
geese are somewhat more Sagacious than 
some of Palm Beach society favorites, they 
arrive in the South about a month ahead 
of the Palm Beach crowd. 


A Fashionable Duck Colony 


They come down from Canada and New 
England and the Pacific Coast and the 
tremendous sweep of the Great Lakes 
and the Mississippi Valley in squads and 
platoons and companies and regiments and 
divisions and armies. They come by the 
hundreds of thousands and the millions 
and the tens of millions. Through the long 
nights of late October the music of the 
geese flocks fills the upper air above New 
Orleans, and the wings of the great duck 
clouds whistle steadily past, like the pas- 
sage of an endless piece of silk across a 
polished board. 

Down along the Gulf coast of the west- 
ernmost parish of Louisiana— Cameron 
Parish—a private organization called the 
Orange-Cameron Land Company has taken 
up for a muskrat ranch a strip of land 
thirty-five miles long and sixteen miles 
wide, on which shooting is not allowed 
This is the Palm Beach of the ducks and 
geese, and they pour down on this land in 
clouds so thick that they shut out the sun 
from the view of the watchers on the 
marshes. There are millions upon millions 
of big green-head mallards, Northern black 
mallards, or black duck, widgeons, pin 
tails, blue-winged teal, green-winged teal, 
cinnamon teal, gadwalls, scaups, ring- 
necked ducks, fulvous tree ducks, spoon 
bills, canvasbacks and sundry other ducks 

There are millions upon millions of Can- 
ada geese and blue geese and snow geese 
and white-fronted geese, to say nothing of 
additional millions of every variety of 
shore bird known to ornithologists. It is a 
spectacle to cause a duck hunter from the 
New England States, who counts it a tre- 
mendous and memorable day if he gets a 
shot at as many as twenty ducks, to go 
temporarily out of his head. 

From Cameron Parish the ducks and 

part of them—swing eastward 
Continued on Page 73 
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The Up-to-date Motor Car 


CLEAN AIR—CLEAN OIL 





and AC Oil Filters. 


added convenience, greater economy, improved performance. 


AC- — 


Bir id 
} ENGLUND 


AC 


SPARK PLUGS 





Buick Davis Paige 

Chandler Locomobile Stearns-Knight 

Chevrolet Nash Stutz 

Cleveland Oakland Willys-Knight 
Oldsmobile 

Buick Chevrolet Cleveland Oakland 

Cadillac Chandler Nash Oldsmobile 


AC success was built first by AC Spark Plugs. Now used 
as equipment by 154 manufacturers. 


Identified with this same leadership are AC Speedometers. 
Because of superior quality, they are being used on two 
of every three speedometer-equipped cars built today. 


AC FLINT, 


PNG 


AIR CLEANERS 


Spark Plug Company, 


Ne 


SPEEDOMETERS 


~WMichivan 


ge@iksk successful car makers are in step with today’s swift 
moving progress. They are equipping with AC Air Cleaners 
By so doing they bring, to the car owner, 


AC 


OIL FILTERS 
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“When your radiator needs 
an anti-freezing solution ~ 





COpite possible damage from the freezing of the 


water in your cooling system may be serious. 


The damage due to a sluggish oil-flow during 
the warming up of your engine on a cold day is 
also serious. It may not be evident to the sight, 
but it very soon becomes evident enough to the hear- 
ing. that’s where those annoying and increasing 
noises come from—the knocking, the clicks and 
rumbles—the scored cylinders, the leaky piston rings, 
the half-melted bearings, the general and much too 
rapid depreciation of a fine and costly piece of 
machinery. 


When water will freeze, oil must still flow. Texaco does. 





Texaco Motor Oil contains no trace of parafhin wax, tars | 
or other residues that congeal at low temperatures. Its golden 
color is one of the evidences of its purity. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S.A., Zexaco Petroleum Products 
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_— then, more than ever, 
1 your engine needs 


TEXACO MOTOR OIL 
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The Panatrope—music for the first time reproduced electrically 


—Joint Achievement of Radio Corporation of America, General Electric Company, 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company and 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 


than a year ago, critics were frankly amazed. 
The newspapers reported the event in front- 
page space. Its electrical principle, all agreed, ele euchet. 
was the one to which all future reproducing 
musical instruments must come. 

Compare any reproducing musical instru- 
ment you have ever heard, no matter how im- Hear the 





“Light-Ray”’ electrical recording (musical photogray 


« i eta agents musical sound is recorded naturally; Brunswick records by t 
I t 1 noted vi make your phonograph sound like a different instrument 


Flor Easton. In each in 


USIC electrically reproduced is so real This invention 
it startles . . . fascinates one! “Other music, but radio, 
reproduced music suffers by comparison. Panatrope serves 


These instruments 


ment than the Panatrope. 


pressive that instrument may seem, and the Brunswick dealer’s. 
Panatrope will excel it in every way. ment or radio until you do. 


Brunswick—is a remarkable development whereby 


the 


Panatrope the results surpass belief. New records out Thursday. 


only all recorded 
command. The 
speaker for your 
When the Brunswick Panatrope was first present radio with astonishing results. Other 
demonstrated in New York City a little more models combine beautiful cabinet 
the Panatrope and Radiola Super-heterodyne. 
entirely from the 
no musical instrument 


offers greater possibilities for home entertain- 


Panatrope at any 


Buy no musical instru- 


he Brunswick PANATROPE 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., General Offices: 623-33 S. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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(Continued from Page 68 
and take up their temporary habitations 
along the bays and bayous and estuaries 
and river mouths of the Gulf coast, and 
particularly on the Mississippi River 
Delta, in all of which places there 
the most satis fying and comprehensiy 
collections of duck and lunch 
that ever caused a duck to burst into a 
storm of self-congratulatory quacks 

delicacies, for example, like the Delta duck 


is one of 


goose free 


potato, saw grass, three-square rush, or 
goose grass, creeping grass, heliotrope, 
switcl. grass, bulrush, salt-marsh cockspur 


oyster grass, widgeon 
grass, banana water lily, wild celery, pond- 
weed and various other growths that make 
all ducks vibrate thei ightedly 
and rapidly that the vibration can scarcely 
be followed with the naked eye. 

There are various bird refuges along the 
Rockefeller Founda- 


grass, cut grass, 





ir tails so del 


Louisiana coast—the 


tion Wild Life Refuge, the Paul J. Rainey 
Wild Life Refuge, the Marsh Island Wild 
Life Refuge, given by Mrs. Russell Sage, 


and the State Wild Life Refuge, given by 
Charles Willis Ward and his associates 

so that the ducks and geese will never lack 
for winter resorts where they can talk ex- 
clusively of food and drink, just as do their 
fellow migrants at Palm Beach 

The remainder of the coast, 
sections that are owned 
outright by private clubs like the Delta 
Duck Club, can be freely used by hunters. 

The Department of Conservation of the 
State of Louisiana has taken over 25,000 
acres on the Mississippi Delta and built a 
large and comfortable clubhouse on one of 
the waterways known as Pass a |’Outre. 
This club supplies a long-felt want among 
duck clubs, for it is equipped with sleeping 
rooms sufficiently commodious to permit 
huntsmen guns to 
their shoulders for an hour or so each eve- 
ning, after the fashion of duck hunters all 
over the world, without knocking one an- 
other’s eyes out. 

The Pass a l’Outre club is the public 
duck-shooting club of the state, and any 
resident is permitted to make reservations 
there for nine dollars a day, which sum en- 
titles him to a bed, excellent food, a guide 
and transportation from the clubhouse to 
the shooting grounds. 


except for 


those leased or 


to practice tossing their 


Call Your Shots 


I happened in at Pass a |’Outre on the 
opening day of the 1926 duck-hunting sea- 
son, and there was tremendous woe and 
grief among the hospitable New Orleans 
duck hunters who had taken me down the 
Mississippi and handed me a gun and sent 
me out in that ticklish and skittish Louisi- 
ana craft known as a pirogue. There was 
grief and woe because for some reason 
known only to ducks, the ducks were flying 
high and hard and stubbornly refusing to 
come in to the decoys 

“Ah,” they would say, 
heads sadly, “it’s too bad! 
pity!” 

‘How do you get that way?” you ask. 
‘T never saw so many ducks in my life. I 
didn’t know there were that many in the 
world!”’ 

“Oh, yes,” they’d say; “but you ought 
to see them when they’re right. You shoot 
your limit of twenty-five ducks in less than 

hour—in thirty-five minutes if you're 
good,” 

‘This suits me,”’ you say. 
teen of them, and 1 killed six more 
blew into the marsh and were lost.” 

“Oh, yes, I know,” they would say de- 
spondently; ‘but you killed any sort of 
duck as long as it was a duck.” 

“Certainly I did,’’ you reply. ‘ That’s 
what I came down here for— to kill ducks.” 

‘Yes, yes! Of course!’’ they would reply 
pityingly. ‘‘But when they’re flying right 
you don’t shoot that way. You pick your 
ducks.” 

“Oh, yes,” 


shaking their 
It’s a great 


“T got seven- 
that 


you say in a sarcastic and 
ncredulous voice, “I suppose you pick the 
fat ones and don’t bother to shoot at the 


thin ones, or something like that.’ 


Not at all,’” they would rep severe] 
‘You shoot only mallards —and or 
drakes, at that.” 

And this, it might be added, is 
what the sportsmen do at the Delta I 
Club and the Pass a |’Outre (¢ 
other duck hunters’ paradises alor 


Louisiana marshes when the ducks aré 


having normally and not giving way tol 
of temperament 
To reach the banqueting grounds of th 


ducks, one embarks in a one-lunged mot 


boat with one of the 
trappers who inhabit the lower reaches of 
the Mississippi and mushy and 
fling lingo known to Orleaneans as gum}! 
French, h-duck French—the ma 
lard being known as a French duck in tray 
ping circles 

They are 
Chinese, 
and their 
intricate 


chocolate-colors 


speak a t 


or Fren 


a blend of Filipino, Mala 
negro and several other strains 
familiarity with the shallow and 
waterways of the Mississipy 

Delta is equaled only by their 
ability to converse with the wild duck ir 
its own tongue and to stand upright in 

pirogue in a trout 
eing ON a par with taking a nap on a te 
phone wire 


seeming 


led sea—the latter feat 


A Two:-Door Pirogue 
A pirogue is cut from a cypress log and 
thinned down until it can be 
carried around under the arm. The novice 
from the North, on first riding ir 
is unable to shift a cud of gum from the 
left-hand side of his mouth to the right 
hand side without ca pirogue to 
leap out from under him and go bounding 
away across the water in a frenzy of excite- 
ment —a fact that sont tania } 
annoying when the and the 
novice is wearing high rubber boots 

The one-lunged motorboat carries the 
hunter down one of the many mouths of 
the Mississippi in the dark that 
the dawn, and eventually noses into the 
reeds at the somewhat desolate juncture of 
the Mississippi with the Gulf of Mexico —a 
place of vast marshes that break up into 
islets and sand bars and shallow ponds and 
countless winding waterways. At this point 
the trapper pulls his pirogue alongside the 
motorboat, emits a stream of French-du 
French and motions his patron to get into 
it and be careful. 

The warm but energetic dawn wind is 
blowing out of the Gulf, brisk little 
lets are slapping fretfully against the pi 
rogue’s side, and the depressing gray of the 
coming day shows plenty of water in which 
to drown. The trapper, who claims Two 
Door—obviously French-duck French for 
Tudor—as his first name, and has been ar 
bitrarily given the name of Four-Wheel as 
a last name because of the unwieldy 
and pirogue-endangering length of his ac- 
tual name, by some miraculous means 
manages to paddle the pirogue for more 
than a mile up a broad and shallow water- 
way without permitting it to be upset by 
the nervous balancing of his patron. 

Ducks rise from the marshes in clouds, 
like mosquitoes, and their petulant squawks 
fill the air. Two-Door slashes a double 
handful of reeds from a clump that he 
tosses overboard half a 
wooden decoys that might represent any 
thing from a sea gull to a badly damaged 
shanghai rooster, and pushes the pirogut 
into the cane and grass at the edge of the 
marsh. 

His double handful of reeds he pushes 
carelessly into the mud to augment the 
marsh grasses that surround the 
He then scans the horizon, 
lently and remarks, ‘‘ Three come!”’ 

‘Where, Two-Door?”’ whispers his pa- 
tron in agonized tones. 

“Over there,”’ says Two-Door, 
himself in the bottom of the pirogu 
placing his head between his knees. 

The patron rises to his feet, 
large ducks approaching over his left shoul- 
der, twists himself 
all seven with both barrels. The 
unbalanced by the rec 


picked up and 


ogue, 


la pir 


using the 


water is deep 


precedes 


wave 


great, 


passes, dozen 


pirogue 


quacks Vio 


seating 


and 
sees seven 


into a knot and misses 
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OUR factory’s present location may be a 


great handicap—you cannot be 


you have proot of how another location could 


sure till 


cut your manufacturing costs and better your 


marketing. 


Wilmington offers vou the Services of a 
CONSULTANT—to represent you confiden 


tially. 


quirements—materials, labor, services, etc, 


this 


CONSULTANT 


will 


make a 


careful 


study of our city’s qualifications from your 


standpoint, and give you a reliable report free 


of charge. 


Wilmington as those which are bringing other 
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here last year from other localities. 
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th | i ind } patron into the 

, he maral 
We n we well, well, well!’ says 
at iwling back into the pirogue 
ext ting his shells with trembling 
‘ Were those the three you talked 

it 
N i' 'wo-Door You don't see 
those three; they came right in front of 
yu ‘ Here is two more. No, do not 
hoot; they are too high 

I patron shoots and one large mallard 


from a great height, missing 





’s head by about seven inches 
I do not know how you do that,” says 
Two-Door, “and I think maybe you do not 


Wishing in his nervousness that the mal- 


rd had landed on Two-Door’s head, the 
tronspeakstohim harshly. ““Two-Door,”’ 
ys he, ou must not stand up so much 
» look for the ducks. They see you and 


they will not come. Sit down in the boat.’’ 








['wo-Doo »bediently sits down, and 
hree seconds later a magnificent bunch of 
twelve pinta materialize from nowhere 


and are out of sight before 
‘an get to nis feet 
[!'wo-Door,”’ the patron, 
me know that those 
Stand up in the boat 
come!” 


ym plains 
didn t you iet 


ntails were com ng 


o that you can see them 
o Two-Door stands up again, quacks 
come down wind at 
¢ Two fall, 
and Two-Door wades out and gathers them 

While he two fat mallards 


] 
| 


pass overhead at about 246.9 miles an hour 


judiy and tnirty teal 


the rate of 268.5 mi an hour 


wading, 


until the noise of the patron's shot reaches 
thern, when they speed up to 298.1 miles 
i! su 

i hit that drake, Two Door,” says the 
patron optimi tically I heard the shot 

him 

No,”’ says Two-Door coldly, emitting a 
hasty quack for the benefit of a passing 
luster of scaups that had _ perversely 

aked up while the patron was worrying 
the shells from his gun; ‘no, you shoot too 
juick and shoot ten feet behind. You want 
me to yw you’ 

Y ou show me,” says the patron 


Two Guesses to a Gun 
wo-Door takes the gun, and a mo- 
nt later a fine mallard passes over the 
oys, whereupon T'wo-Door takes care- 
aim and misses with both barrels 

W hat happened that time, Two-Door?”’ 

the patron, pushing aside the inferi- 
ty complex that has begun to settle over 


1 guess | hit him,” replies Two-Door, 
examining the brees hofthegunsuspiciously. 
two Two-Door,”’ 
with renewed confidence; 


QUeSSES, 


ind he takes back the gun just in time to 
m three spoonbills that are hanging 
poised over the decoy s. 

And that, continued indefinitely, is the 
ort of Louisiana duck shooting that makes 


; regret that the ducks aren't 


e race track of the Louisiana Jockey 
Club one of the most sumptuous and 
eal il in the world —due possibly to the 


‘ 
R. Bradley, the moving spirit in 
manegement. Bradley, who also oper- 
great charitable institu- 
Club, or Monte Carlo, of 
craving to make the 
most beautiful in 
believes in 
if any, back into 
He further 
ig the percentage taken 


track to tne 


other 
ilm Beact nas a 
consequently 


ng profits, 


S race track 





bare amount 

necessary to keep things pleasant for the 
iticaily inclined 

Bradley should be 

a result the 

1-heated grand stand in 


yut he is; and as 


sport of kings 
‘ most inclement 
tsfrontands des are protected 


windows that 


may be 


raised or lowered in a moment's time. Its 
infield is heavily grown up to live oaks 
the same live oaks around which the young 
bloods of ancient New Orleans raced their 
Creole ponies in pre-race-track days—and 
is thickly studded with pools, gardens and 
large expanses of flowers. 

In addition to the eighth of a mile of 
betting windows under the grand stand, 
there are special betting rooms for women 
and for people with lame legs or mental 
complexes that make them unwilling to 
mingle with the crowd. There are also 
private barns that would be viewed as 
highly desirable residences by 
Balkan monarch 


The Key to the Locke Law 


Bradley's private barn, for example, is 
steam-heated and electric-lighted, and has 
four shower-bath rooms equipped with hot 
and cold showers for the exclusive use of 
horses. It also has ten guest stalls in case 
Harry Payne Whitney or any of his various 
horse-loving friends should take it into their 
heads to have some of their horses visit him 
for a few days. Consequently, according to 
the Orleaneans, it is a pleasure to lose 
money within the precincts of the Louisiana 
Jockey Club. There are, however, other 
devices for money in New Or- 
leans, and about some of them there is a 
decided odor of fish, not to say an odor of 
bouillabaisse that has stood in the sun too 
long. This state of affairs, which distresses 
the conservative Orleanean beyond meas- 
ure, came about in a peculiar way. 

In 1908 the Louisiana Legislature, weary 
of the persistent gambling in New Orleans, 
passed the Locke Law, which forbade the 
promotion, aid or encouragement of betting 
on any horse races by the use of books, 
handbooks, French mutuel machines or 
any other device. ‘This law, one would 
naturally suppose, would have put a severe 
and irreparable crimp in betting on horse 
races; but those who so supposed had two 
supposes coming to them, as is so fre- 
quently the case in this best of all possible 
worlds 

When the law was put up to the supreme 
court of the state, the judges ruled that 
where the law said “device” it meant me- 
chanical device; so in a few years’ time a 
race track opened up with oral bets being 
made on the gallant steeds that raced on it. 


wagering 
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In the oral system of betting, the better 
wrote out a ticket and handed it to the 
bookmaker. Thus the ticket was merely 
a memorandum on the better’s part, and 
the whole proposition was a gentlemen's 
transaction and not gambling at all! 

So bookmaking flourished, and another 
race track opened up, and a dog track, and 
the betters dropped plenty of money, and 
the bulk of the profits went to the book- 
makers instead of to the tracks. Finally 
the Louisiana Jockey Club quietly sent a 
man to a country parish and opened a 
mutuel pool on some country races, but 
used bookkeepers and auditors instead of 
machines to figure the amounts that should 
be paid out at the end of each race. The 
man was arrested, but the supreme court 
decided that he was using no device but 
was merely acting as custodian of the pub- 
lic’s money. 

As a result, every racing and gambling 
proposition in New Orleans was automati- 
cally permitted, in spite of the Locke Law, 
to operate pools so long as no machines 
were used. 

New Orleans accordingly has two horse- 
race tracks, three dog-race tracks that op- 
erate at night, and a jai-alai frénton. The 
Louisiana Jockey Club track employs na- 
tionally known auditors to go over its books 
each night and make attest to the correct- 
ness of the figures that have been reached 
in operating the mutuel pools, so that the 
better knows that he has had a square deal. 


The Mardi Gras 


Even with things as they are, the pa- 
trons of the night-blooming dog tracks and 
other outdoor attractions have to be pro- 
vided with additional methods of losing 
money; and for their benefit there are large 
night clubs and restaurants out in the so- 
called Free State of Jefferson, about half 
an hour from the center of New Orleans, 
in which one can, as the saying goes, woo 
the Chance before roulette 
wheels and sundry baize-covered tables in 
the early morning hours. It should be dis- 
tinctly understood that the wooers get just 
as much satisfaction out of their wooing as 
they would get from making an impassioned 
plea to an electric refrigerator. 

For the most concentrated, violent and 
passionate of all the New Orleans diver- 
sions, one must wait until the Mardi-gras 
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carnival that precedes the Lenten season, 
and leaves most Orleaneans in somewhat 
the same state, physically and mentally, as 
though they had just gone over Niagara 
Falls in a pirogue. 

As in the case of so many other Orleanean 
enthusiasms, it is doubtless something 
about the climate or atmosphere of New 
Orleans that leads a dozen and more or- 
ganizations whose membership lists are se- 
cret, to work for a year and spend between 
$30,000 and $40,000 apiece in order to give 
the city a carnival that surpasses anything 
of the sort that is given in any part of the 
world. 

At any rate, the Mardi-gras season is 
opened twelve nights after Christmas, on 
January sixth, by the Twelfth Night Revel- 
ers, who toss off a sumptuous tableau and 
masked ball. Other mysterious organiza- 
tions then step to the fore with balls and 
masques and fétes of steadily increasing 
sumptuosity —organizations known as Ne- 
reus, the Krewe of Mystery, the Athen- 
ians, Nippon, Osiris, Mithras, the Duke 
Alexis, the ‘Elves of Oberon, the Atlante- 
ans, the Krewe of Momus, the Mystic 
Club, Proteus, Rex and Comus. Excite- 
ment increases as the celebrations grow 
more feverish. Fathers of debutante daugh 
ters may be heard howling with agony over 
the expenses necessary to keep their daugh 
ters in the running; and the daughters 
themselves, along with all the other social 
gadders of the city, begin to look as though 
they had been dragged backward through 
a knot hole. 

The public Mardi-gras festivities, which 
draw spectacle hounds and gadabouts from 
every section of the United States, open 
on the Thursday before Shrove Tuesday 
which is Mardi gras—with a great street 
parade sponsored by the Krewe of Momus. 
There is, naturally, revelry in the streets, 
and everybody is hit on the head with 
bladders, assaulted with ticklers and del- 
uged with confetti that lurks in the gar- 
ments for days on end. 

On the following Monday night the 
Krewe of Proteus comes across with another 
pageant and ball, and the bladders and 
confetti again thrill and excite the waiting 
thousands. On Tuesday, the great day, the 
two organizations of Rex and Druids hold 
daylight pageants, while all the Orlean- 
eans revel in the streets in costume and 
are more or less troubled with sore feet. 

Comus, in the evening, gives a grand 
concluding pageant and ball. The king of 
the carnival meets the queen; the ladies 
in waiting and the court attendants emit 
their final nervous giggles; the crowds mill 
noisily in the street, and arms grow weary 
from wielding ticklers and hurling con- 
fetti. 

All the pretty girls in the world are 
abroad in the land, and the soft Louisiana 
moon shines blandly through old Mr. Mis- 
sissippi’s caressing breath. 


The Paris of America 


At midnight the carnival ends with a 
dull and depressing thud, and everyone 
starts more or less soberly for his home to 
rest for the Mardi gras of the following 
year, and for the more normai diversions 
of New Orleans. 

Slogans that are evolved by overenthu- 
siastic citizens of any community are sel- 
dom worth the powder to blow them out of 
sight. “Friendly cities’’ usually harbor 
policemen who are rude to motorists who 
drive too fast or too slow; and “miracle 
cities’’ are frequently afflicted with bad 
politicians, an imperfect building code and 
slovenly architecture. Enthusiastic Or- 
leanean slogan producers, however, have 
produced two slogans that are worthy of 
some consideration. “It’s Great to be an 
Orleanean,’’ says one; while the other 
points to ‘‘ New Orleans, the Paris of Amer- 
ica.” These, of course, may be open to 
argument; but there is more truth in them 
than in most of the city slogans that have 
been produced in the United States since 
the British Army hurried out of New Or- 
leans w thout its luggage 








ow—a special lubricant 
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for Winter driving 


that won't ‘‘freeze up’’ in zero weather ... that gives 
you a two-finger gear-shift on coldest days .. . that 


gives you | to 1Y%> more miles per gallon of gasoline all 


year "round due to freer running 


Do you have to pull and push 
when you shift gears these cold 
days? If so, this is the trouble. 
The grease in the transmission 
and differential of your car is 
‘freezing up.” 

While this “ stiff’’ gear shift may 
be annoying to you— your pock 
etbook and car are suffering far 
more. This is why. 


When the grease in your car con- 
geals (hardens) it fai/s asa lubri- 
cant. The gears cut a channel 
through the grease and rub 
against each other. This causes 
a terrific amount of friction— 
until enough heat is generated 
to soften the grease. 


This friction does two harmful 
things. 1. It acts like a dragging 
brake on your motor—thus low 
ering gasoline mileage. 2. It 






| 


causes undue wear to your gears 
—often resulting in a costly re 
pair bill. 


Alemite engineers have recently 
perfected an amazing cold- 
proof lubricant. A lubricant 
that is free running at 15 de- 
grees below zero. A far lower 
temperature than 99 out of 100 
cars ever meet. 

Because this new lubricant re- 
mains soft you can shift gears 
as easily in the dead of winter 
as on a hot summer’s day. (See 
Mr. Hungerford’s letter). And 
because it lubricates perfectly 
at all times you get greater gaso 
line mileage and your car gets 
less wear. 

Alemite Transmission Lubri 
cant has established new low 
gear friction records. (See the 





Transmission Lubricant 


chart). And in an actual driving 
test against four leading lubri 
cants it proved that it gave 1 
to 1! 
gasoline. 


This remarkable lubricant costs 
a few cents more. Because it is 
made of the finest materials ob 
tainable. By an exclusive proc 
ess. But you will find it well 
worth the difference long before 
the winter is over. 
Drive into the nearest Alemite 
Service Station. Ask for Alemite 
Lubricant by name. It takes less 
than fifteen minutes to fill your 
gear cases. Then you are set for 
the winter. For one filling is 
good for 2,500 miles. 
Do this today. You will enjoy 
new winter driving comfort. 
You will get from 1 to 1'4 more 
miles per gallon of gasoline. You 
will dodge many expensive re 
pair bills. 
THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING CO 
DIVISION OF STEWART-WARNER 


2660 North Crawford Avenue, Chicag 
” Alemite Products C« 
Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Onta 
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In the epic history of the 
railroads a new chapter opens. 
Cars regularly equipped with 
anti-friction bearings are 
here. Timken Bearings make 
it possible. The first standard 
Timken-equipped cars go into 
operation on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul. 


Roller 
Bearings for this progressive 


Timken Tapered 


railroad’s crack flyers, Tue 
and Tur Pioneer 


the 


OLyMPIAN 


Limirep, mark day of 
new ease, quiet and surety 


in long distance travel. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER 
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On ‘limken Bearings 


BEARING 











On guard against the wear 
and waste of friction, Timken 
Tapered Roller Bearings not 
only conserve power, but put 
an end to hot boxes and the 


whole lubrication difficulty. 


Steel wheels speeding steel 
grades and curves cause 
stresses which have been 
thought beyond anti-friction 
bearings. Here again, as in 
every other type of mecha- 
nism, throughout Industry, 
the ‘‘impossible” has yielded 
to Timken design, construc- 


tion, and resources. 


ee oe 


CANTON, OHIO 


January 22,1927 
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I'VE DONE a lot of pipe-pioneering. 
There’s hardly a brand or a blend that 


I haven’t tried out at some time or other. 


As man to man, I want to say that there 
is just one tobacco that gives me the 
solid, deep-down enjoyment I demand 
of a pipe—Prince Albert. 

When I opened my first tidy red tin 
and got a full breath of that rich, mellow 
P. A. aroma, I said to myself: ‘Old Son, 
this is tobacco!” The first pipe-load 
‘proved the aroma was no false prophet. 
I'll never forget that day. It has meant 


a lot to me. 
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PRINGE ALBERT 


—no other tobacco is like it! 





great 


I stick by Prince Albert because Prince 
Albert sticks by me. Its fine, full-bodied 
flavor is a genuine joy. I smoke it from 
morning to midnight and enjoy every 
fire-up. There’s no more bite or parch 
in P. A. than you’d find in a honey-dew 
melon, and it’s just as sweet. 

The one regret I have about P. A. is 
that I didn’t discover it sooner. I’m tell- 
ing this to you now so that you may profit 
by my experience. You may think you 
are perfectly satisfied with your present 
brand. So did I... until I tried 
Prince Albert! 


If you ask me, 


P. 
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A. 1s 


tobacco! 


P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi- 
dors, and pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. And 
aiways with every bit of bite and parch 
removed by the Prince Albert process 








of other various materials, once variously 


colored, now all weathered to the same 
drab shade. But overall! stuff is strong, 
and bully-for-strong is what we want 


Pretty-for-nice we do not even think about 
And color schemes mean little or nothing to 
the seat of John 3ully-for- 
strong’s the stuff. Better even that day 
had Bobic’s pants mended with a 
well-riveted, well 

eighths boiler plate 

That day a deeply interested steelworks 
construction world was to end a long specu 
lation as to how many layers of clothes 
John Bobic wore. It had all been arranged 
by the survey gang. They had called up 
every gate watchman on the plant and in- 
structed him not to let Construction La- 
borer Number 723 get by. 

“Tf he crashes the gate and gets through, 
and comes pestering here today, we'll find 
out how far it is in to his skin if we have 
to do it with a well drill." That was the 
dictum of the survey gang. And they num- 
bered lots from four to twelve and made up 
a betting pool on the outcome of their in- 
vestigations. 

‘““We'll take his pants off, and keep on 
taking ’em off till we strike bottom!” de- 
clared the survey gang. But they were 
spared all this labor next day by a mir- 
acle by the sharpshooting of Adoniram 
Zolders. 

That day Adoniram But wait a 
minute! First there is the parting scene. 

“‘Ivan,’’ said Mrs. Bobic, as Mr. Bobic, 
after mush, was struggling into his inner 
vest of cloth, his outer vest of sheep’s hide, 
wool in, skin out, his coat, his jumper coat, 
his overcoat and his oilskins—‘‘Ivan, why 
must you work today? Why must you 
work every day? Better to stay at home 
one day a month and rest a little. Better 
to sit and smoke. Perhaps you might even 
help me out a little while I get the children 
bathed.” 

Revolt surely must have stirred in Mrs. 
Bobic’s heart the night before when she had 
taken the tail spin off the chair while mend- 
ing Bobic’s pants. Did we call it a nose 
dive before? Oh, well, you may have your 
choice. 

Revolt surely must have stirred Mrs. 
Bobic to suggest that Bobic help with the 
house duties. But if that constituted the 
beginnings of revolt, what then was indi- 
cated by that final heterodoxy? 

John Bobic came as near to bellowing as 
a pint-sized man can come. John stretched 
to his total five feet four and towered meta- 
phorically over his five feet eight of help- 
meet. 

“Help while you what?”’ roared the lord 
of the Bobic ménage. ‘‘So! You failed to 
bathe them in October before you sewed 
their winter garments on them, eh? Woman, 
they will be filthy in the spring! Or are 
you becoming American, and would bathe 
them every month? By good Saint Cyril, 
next thing you will be wanting to get your 
hair cut off! Let me hear again of bathing 
children in mid-February and I will bat 
you across the head with the ironing board! 
As to me resting and smoking, I can smoke 
on the company’s time— perhaps even rest 
alittle. They will let me put fresh sawdust 
in the office cuspidors today, and sweep 
about, and potter in the tool house putting 
things in order. It will be an easy ten hours 
for my time card. Good-by, my love—-and 
remember about the ironing board!” 

And Bobic John was gone. Which is the 
famous parting scene in the great steel saga, 
The Siege Perilous. 

But strange to say, John Bobic never 
showed up on the job till after eight o’clock. 

“For once,”’ the corps boys said, ‘‘we 
stopped that old gate crasher.’” And they 
fell to scouring tapes, not without evidence 
of disappointment in their success. But 


Sobic’s pants 


been 





patcn of three- 


valked 


with the hour of half-past eight there came 
a stamping on the field-office steps, and 
the door flung open, and in he stumbled 

Bobic, Ivan, dripping rain and pale as 


Continued from Page Il 


death. Into the of the cor 
struction shanty he } 
by the good right arm of Adoniram Zolders 
dynamite man for Mid-Penn Steel and 
sharpshooter extraordinary. 

“‘T brung this in,’’ said Adoniram. ‘‘ They 
told me it belonged to you.” 

Adoniram Zolders was 
To look at him you would never 


steaming heat 


came sagging, upheld 


a peach of love 
liest blow 
in your life suspect that he 
dled anything more explosive 

Adoniram sported Galway whi 


He slept i 


had ever han 
than a hymn 
skers 


book 


and a pair of rubber boots 


both. Both were always stained with yel 
low quarry mud. He also wore a cutaway 
coat, once black perhaps, but long since 
turned a rusty green; and a broad, low hat, 
such as are affected by Pennsylvania's 
River Brethren, a sect of quietly religious 





er sanctimor 
that ut- 


sense ol the 


He had a rat 


Adoniram Zolders, 


plain people 
ous look, had 
terly belied as boisterous a 
ridiculous as went ¢ 

hymn books were no special His 
specialty was blasting powder, and a brand 
of whisky eight times as explosive. After 
about the third kick from this Old Mule, 
he would burst into song, caroling always 
two favorite roundelays. One was entitled 
Sailing O’er the Lake and the other They 
Went Down the River A-whizzin’; nauti- 
cal ballads, might say—splendid 
things, but neither to be found in the stand- 
ard collections of hymns. 

To see Adoniram come teetering over a 
maze of busy tracks toward your job, with 
a cement sack full of dynamite slung over 
his shoulder and a pocket full of exploders 
on his hip was an inspiring sight. Even be- 
fore he came into view, the lugubrious 
strains of Sailing O’er the Lake was a signal 
for immediate swift action. For that music 
was a sign that Adoniram was once more in 
a state of pickle, or ossification, and there 
would ensue a wild sprint of the corps boys 
to see who could reach him first to relieve 
him of his sack and his hip pocket full, be- 
fore a misstep landed him on his tail and all 
the adjacent territory in kingdom come. 

But he never took a tumble. Loaded to 
the Plimsoll and shod in his huge quarry 
boots, he was as sure-footed as the animal 
for which his favorite beverage had been 
named. And full of nose paint or sober as a 
bolt of casket lining, he was a master crafts- 
man. 

When Adoniram was about to knock 
down a limestone cliff half a mile long and 
two or three hundred feet in height, he told 
them just how far to move the shovels back 
in feet and inches. Adoniram would then 
push down on a little handle, whereupon 
would come a low, deep, jarring thud, and 
the whole cliff face would seem to shove for- 
ward just an inch or two, and then come 
crumbling, crushing down upon the shovels 
till it seemed that every one of them was 
doomed. But no such thing. Adoniram 
knew his tomatoes. Just at the shovel dip- 
pers that great avalanche would halt, so 
close that they wouldn’t have to move up 
an inch to make their first lift. Fact is, if 
the runner left his dipper down before he 
sought a place of safety, Adoniram would 
roll a bowlder right up into it and fill it for 
him. And if you don’t believe that one, any 
old Mid-Penn man can tell you another 
just as good or better. Adoniram was a 
sharpshooter. Adoniram himself admitted 
it. He admitted it that Sunday morning. 

**Lookee!”’ **Here’s what I call 
a job of shooting This bohunkus 
works for you, they tell me. Well, 
now. I brung him over to show you. It 
come about like this: This morning I come 
up from the quarry to shoot that salaman- 
der out of Number 5 Blast Furnace Cast 
House. Been layin’ there in the way ever 
since she boiled out weeks ago. Well, I had 
her all loaded pretty, shootin’ with a fuse. I 
cleared the cast house out and touched he 
off. Then I stands me in behind a cast- 
house column with an eye peeled. An’ by 
the great nine-finned buck shad, t 


just as the 


ever lisguised— and 
t 


y of his 


you 


said he. 
here 
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THE SIEGE PERILOUS 
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chance an’ cross ‘ tte , ae 
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snouida t¢ him get ve t F yy 
but I’m ender-hearted ol 

_— , eve ‘ im wit 
powde ‘ twent ears. an’ I ‘ ; 
to start off with ne a : b 
dahoovian like this. I’m gonna bag a ge 
€ i pe n ( me I 
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took three s eS ( 1 te 
tne ist-house vof. throws u } 
al bellers } e! Ar , ‘ 
there dynamit lerneath the - ; 
oins its voice with mine! It cuts ‘ I 


hop back of that column agai: 

“This here Walyo knows what ‘Fire! 
means, all right. I’m watchin’ with one eye 
peeked round an angle iron He turns and 
starts to leave that cast house, brothers, 
same way he came in, only ten thousand 
times faster See them fifty-pound felt 
boots of hisn? Brothers, he can pick ‘em 


up and lay ’em down! He out for the 


door through which he'd come, and a scared 
jack rabbit with two jumps start woulda 
got trompied under He proceeds what I 
mean. Look where he melted down them 
boot heels. But a big slab of that salaman- 
der traveled faster I found the chunk that 
hit him. It was flat and thick, and it had 
Saw edges ail around, and it weighed five 
hundred if it weighed an ounce. And it 


chased this poor Hrvatskidonian across the 
m just as he 
Ar J brothers, have 


ve } ; } re - 
cast-house floor and caught h 


went through the door 


a look; it will not cost you one red cent. It 
took the seat clean out of every puir of 
pants an’ drawers he’s got—an’ never 


scratched his skin. An’ that, my friends,”’ 


said Adoniram Zolders, with an entirely 
pardonable pride, s what I call sharp- 
shooting.”’ 


When he turned John Bobic round we 
got down on our knees and doubled up, and 
Mohammedans at muezzin call 

like good Christian steelworks engi- 
We wept, 


'’s oilskin coat was 


more like 
than 
neers at their Sunday 
for the tail of I 


gone, and the seat of h 


aevotions 
aiso, 


s sou wester pants; 


also the tail of his overcoat and coat and 
jumper coat. Then there appeared the 
frayed edges of a bright new blue patch, and 
then—and then—but why go into detail? 

With tears, two chainmen, a rodman and 
the levelman laid hold on Bobiec and put 
him down upon his stomach across a blue- 


print table and counted layers. The pool 
went to the boy who pounded stakes. He 
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The little Marmon line, in combination with 
irge Marmon ( Series 75) now provides a 


tor every fine car need. 
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No car of the past decade has offered so 
many new and basic developments 





An eight-in-line motor, which delivers 
more power and a wider range of per- 
formance in proportion to its displace- 
ment than any other engine in the 
world, outside of aviation and the 
speedway. More speed than you can 
ever use—yet with an economy which 
to the technical mind appears little 
short of miraculous. 


Equi-distant ‘‘down-draft’’ manifolding, 
an entirely new system of eight-cylin- 
der carburetion in which every one of 
the eight cylinders gets an equal 
amount of gas in identically the same 
degree of vaporization. The gas travels 
exactly the same distance to all eight 
cylinders, thereby solving the one stub- 
born line-eight problem of keeping the 
end cylinders from being “‘starved.”’ 

As a result, the car one moment 
throttles down to almost nothing, giv- 
ing perfectly even, clean-cut combus- 
tion at two or three miles per hour in 
high gear, and the next instant can 
take the full charge of the wide-open 
throttle and leap to topspeed, develop 
ing a torrent of smooth power that ap- 
pears almost unbelievable. 


‘New hypoid gear drive, making possi- 
ble extremely low-swung design and 
low center of gravity without sacrific- 
ing normal road clearance, without 
buckling up the floor of the tonneau 
and with plenty of headroom. 


‘Rubber-set hydraulic spring suspension, 
the longest springs in proportion to 
wheelbase of any car in the world. (All 
but 22 inches of the wheelbase 1s spring 
length.) Springs anchored to frame with 
husky rubber knuckles, instead of shack- 
les. These new features, combined with 
built-in Lovejoy hydraulic shock ab- 
sorbers and perfect chassis balance, 
make this new Little Marmon Eight 
the equal in riding quality of any car 
in the world, regardless of wheelbase 
or how much it costs. 


1 new automatic oil-priming device injects. oil into th 
cylinders immediately upon starting and prevents scorit 
of cylinders in cold weather; automatically turned off 
entirely new and exclusive development 


Vew developments in steering mechanism remove pract 
cally all conscious effort of driving and render car et 
free from “road-fight.” 


ScORES OF OTHER VitaL NEW 
FEATURES 
E ngine mod. lator whic h removy stn ist tr ( fy br 


tion periods. 


Shock-proof frame with seven “safety-factor”’ 
members, one of the sturdiest ever put under an 
triple-trussed in front, does away with radiator shimn 
teel running boards, a great protection in traffic. 


Four-wheel brakes, the most advanced self. 

type. Smooth, quiet, positive and dependab 
Oversize transmission gears—for quietness and long 
really capable of taking care of the 1 

much larger and heavier car. 


New type rubber spring knuckles, in additi 
tributing materially to riding quality—are 
trouble-proof and require no lubrication, doing entir 
away with spring shackle annoyances 





and an amazing wealth of other features wh 


represent the most advance ngineering thought. 


Luxurious IN DETAIL 


The car throughout fairly bristles in quality and 
tinction. If you will examine even such details as th 
front floor boards, or the running boards bour 
nickeled silver, or the fit of the doors or the tvpe of | 
used you will find that they conform to the highest 


of fine car practice. 


Headlamps and cowl lamps are of the new French drut 
3) oe The distinctive radiator follows the general 
Marmon characteristics, and is surmounted with the sil 
vered image of an eagle, poised for flight... .. The cl 
cars are upholstered in the choicest grades of Laidlaw uy 
holstery in new and interesting patterns in button ar 
tufted custom style, over the most expensive typx 
cushion springs. .... The arm rests are of yielding rub 
ber, covered with upholstery. ... . New reflecting tw 
bulb dome light and recessed, hooded reading lamps reall, 
illuminate the car..... Fenders are of the full-crown typ 
of French scroll design, with long, sweeping curves. ... . 

New interior locking system on doors—simplified and 


positive. . Even to such details as the waterproof, rattl 
proof hood and the permanently-attached gasoline filler 
cap, which cannot be dropped or mislaid, you will b 
tinuously reminded of the luxury and thoughtfulnes 
which have been incorporated in this great car. 

Equipment includes new type of rubber-cushioned 
bumpers, front and rear, cigar lighter, vacuum type wind 
shield cleaner, Fedco theft protection, Lovejoy hydrauli 
shock absorbers and dozens of other features which on 
would expect in such a truly fine automobile. 

4 place for everything and everything in its place, just 
as you would have it. Lights controlled from the steering 
wheel. A beautifully designed instrument panel incor 
porating such instruments as an electric clock, electric 
gasoline gauge and radiometer, indirectly lighted at night 
by two bulbs— instead of the usual one. 


When you look out over the hood or lounge in th 
tonneau, you have the sense always of riding serenel 


securely and luxuriously in the very finest of cars. 
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HE WHOLE SPIRIT and tendency of the times 
is toward finer, better and more efficient things, in 


more compact and convenient form. In keeping it 
with this tendency Marmon has developed and now offers 


is built for 


to the public a distinctly new and difterent ty pe of automobile It is of course 


a line-eight, embodying for the 
first time in the history of the industry 
the highest and finest type of fine car 
practice in a size which completely 
and positively meets present day needs 

plus a type of performance so 
dramatic as to pull you completely out 
of your old motoring groove and so 
brilliant and amazing that you instantly 
forget the cars which only yesterday 
you thought were wonderful. 

Trade experts have proclaimed it 
not only “the car of the year” but as 
the most interesting development of the 
decade, and predict that it will affect 


the whole trend of motor car design. 


American 








ican 
America’s most exacting ideas of comt 
manufactured in Marmon factor} 

Marmon’s highest pt 
and has been t 

70-75 honest miles per hour with ease ands of le 

Ability to maintain top speed hour after hour. the ounti 

50 miles per hour in second gear oad and iti 

and entirely free from the customary gear noises. It « 

Fastest acceleration ever known me t 

due to new discoveries in line-eight carburetion IV 

and scientific valve design. ; 

perm ¢ { 

18-22 miles per gallon of gasoline hates ’ 

Oil consumption practically negligible. 
It i that 
Easy riding as cars twice its weight es ‘ 
2 cri } , » a 4 
Due to basic new comfort factors applied for first 
time to smaller car design. ind 
A complete line of closed and open models, neve I Ce 
all under $2,000 
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roads, 


ease of handling make it the greatest of 
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truly fine ymall car 
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HE portrait above is one of the new 

Dunlap Hats. In every line, in every 
turn and curve is the manly, modern style 
— a style that will endure for a long, long 
time, for quality is built into every stitch 
and fibre. This new Dunlap costs $8 and 
comes not only in the standard tones but 
in bright and carefree colors. Dunlap 


agents are showing the new hats now. 


DuNLAP & Co. 


581 Fifth Avenue, 47th St., New York 


near 
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2 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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(Continued from Page 79 
decided to run in the concrete footing at 
once, which would stop the ugly caving in 


| that had started at the bottom of the big 


hole. 
So we went up to Mother Bobic’s board- 


| ing house to see if we could round up a 


concrete gang. 

Twenty fine, stocky, thick-shouldered, 
tough Bulgarian men shrugged into many 
layers of clothes, stamped into huge felt- 
legged rubber boots and stoically left the 
comforts of that steaming savory kitchen 
for the misery of a day’s trundling of wheel- 


| barrows in a winter downpour. They stood 


| wait for? 


Bobic 


about the door, their coats draped, empty- 
sleeved, across their shoulders, grinning a 
little slyly at one another, so it seemed to 
me. I wondered why a minute. Then I 
saw. They were waiting to see me order 
Bobic out—Bobic, who sat beside the stove 
and never made a move; Bobic, who had 
vowed a vow never to work on Sunday 
more. 

“All right, boys,’’ I said. ‘‘What you 
Let’s go. Time and half time 
today. Double time if must work to finish 
after whistle.” 

I thought that sure would get John 
But he never moved. 

““Bobic,” said Mother Bobic’s voice—it 
had a strange new ring toit. ‘Fine man, 
dis boss you got. Wass matter you no 
vant help’m out little bit Sunday vork? 
Mebbe got too much trubble, dis good boss. 
Muss help, every man. You go het vork. 
You want I tek dot iron board, wrap’n 
round you neck?” 

And to our stupefied amazement Bobic 


| got up, put on his many layers and went. 


“*At-a-boy, mother,’’ I said as the men 
filed out. ‘‘How come you no be ’fraid for 
Bobic no more, huh?” 

Mrs. Bobic smiled her rare smile at us. 


When she smiled the inside corners of her 


| for good man. 


eyes decidedly came down. Those eyes 
had come from east of the Volga, centuries 
back, you could bet on that. I'll venture 
that Attila’s women looked like her. She’d 
be a devil, roused. 

Then I grinned. For the first time, look- 
ing at her, I realized the meaning of that 


phrase, “‘He’d caught a tartar.” John 
Bobic evidently had. 
“He mek me mad, dot Bobic,”’ she ex- 


plained. “All night lest week Saturday I 
no sleep not’ing, fix’n Bobic pants. Vork 
for stove all day, fix’n Bobic pants all night. 
’Aht’s all right. Voman muss vork all time 
But Bobic try mek fool for 
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me. Sunday morning Bobic go way. Say 
gon’ for vork. Pretty soon come back 
vat you t’ink? He’s got all pants broke 
every —one, two, t’ree, four, mebbe seven 
Dot mek me mad like hell. All night no 
sleep, fix’n Bobic pants, tomorrow broken 
dot pants—brokeu mebbe six more pants. 
An’ den he try mek fool for me. He say 
gon’ vork, powder man shoot him with big 
piece scrap, broke every pants!” 

Utter disgust at such an utterly improb- 
able song and dance to explain the loss 
of seven pants seats flashed in Mother 
Bobic’s eye. 

**Me, I know,”’ continued Mother Bobi: 
“Dot Bobic all time like Sophronia Mar- 
anoff too much. Go for Mike Maranoff 
house too much. Maranoff night turn lest 
week. I tell’m Bobic, ‘You vatch, little 
bit.’ Dot Maranoff be long time America, 
got lot’s American buddy. Every year go 
out for river shoot dis chicken come for 
river. What you callem? Dock! 
dock! I tell’m Bobic, ‘Vatch. Some time 
Maranoff come home, see you for house, 
gon’ shoot you dot dock gun.’ An’ so she 
come, jus’ like I tell’m. No go vork last 
Sunday, Bobic. No fool me. Go see So- 
phronia Maranoff. Mike Maranoff come 
home, ketch gun. Bobic run like hell, over 
back fence, Mike Maranoff shoot’n dock 
gun. Shoot’n off Bobic pants—every, one, 
two, t’ree, seven piece. Me, I no sleep all 
night fix’n one pants. Next day Bobi 
come back home, broken seven. Wass 
matter Maranoff no broken Bobic little 
bit? Bobic no be broke not’ing. Dot mek 
me mad like hell. So me, I broken Bobic 
I broken Bobic where sit down, with iron 
board!” 

Once more we wept with joy at Bobic’s 
expense. Then we told Mother Bobic that 
as far as Bobic’s broken breeches were con- 
cerned, her spouse was true to her. Upon 
which Mother Bobic, who had an elegant 
sense of humor, joined us in our happy 
weeping. 

“Oh, well,’”’ she said at last, ‘‘dot’s all 
right anyhow. Now Bobic ’fraid for me. 
Now stay home Sunday. Help ketch’m 
coke, old ties, for stove. Me today wash 
every baby. One, two, t’ree, four, mebbe 
five. School-teacher give little Bogdan 
paper lest week. Paper say no washem, no 
can come for school. Me, I like children all 
go school. Bobic like too. Be good Amer- 
ican some day, every five, mebbe six. Say, 
meestair, how many times muss washem 
children every winter makem good Amer- 
ican?”’ 
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Don't change your husband / 
Change his breakfast first — this 


row morning, when HE gets up, for all the world 
ike a “cross grizzly bear,” instead of telling him what you 
unk about his before-breakfast disposition 
just say, “Let’s have pancakes with Log Cabin Syrup 
breakfast.” 

hen watch his face light up with a boyish grin. (He 
ay even whistle his favorite tune.) For a man can't 
tay grouchy with such a breakfast in sight 

But don’t take chances on merely a sweet syrup. For after 
ll, the finest pancake or waffle is still “*flat as a pancake” 


without the r7gbt kind of syrup. 


Why millions prefer 


* Cabin Syrup just naturally makes pancakes and 
atlles delicious. For it has the luscious flavor of pure 
flavor that permeates every bite 


hy it is the most popular 


ple. An enticing maple 
I lat Is W 


1-3 } : 14 
igh-grade syrup in the world 






We use only the two choicest kinds of maple—New 
gland and Canadian. These are blended with purest 
} 


1 ulated Sugal By the famous 40°Yedl Id Towle 








Make this test 


Log Cabin Syrup on Cereals 
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mistake. Oh, 
anyway.” 

“But you're coming back next year?”’ 

“Yes, I’m going to give it another try. 
Maybe I'l] have gotten used to being lonely 
by then, or picked up a friend or two. If 
not I can sell the house for what I paid for 
it. No great loss at least.” 

Lucia Grey was really awfully sorry for 
Mrs. Hawes as she said that. For an effi- 
cient, sensible person like Mrs. Hawes to 
be hopelessly lost must be really much 
worse than for people like herself and Greg 
to be comfortably in prison. 

‘You won't be lonely if I can help it,”’ 
she said as she got up and held out her 
hand; “if that will do any good.” 

“T should say it would,’’ Mrs. Hawes 
answered, and her kind, big-featured face 
really glowed. 

“And, Mrs. Hawes,’”’ Lucia bethought 
herself of her professional duties, ‘‘what do 
the initials 8. E. stand for? It looks awfully 
chilly for an intimate department like mine 
to refer to a person as Mrs. S. E. Hawes.” 

“*T guess you'd better,”” Mrs. Hawes said, 
and she grinned. “‘The name is pretty 
terrible.” 

“Really?” This time Lucia particularly 
tried not to let the word sound inquisitive. 
Mrs. Hawes wasn’t small! enough to withold 
the joke. 

“The S is for Simon,”’ she confided. 

Lucia couldn't think of much to say in 
praise of Mrs. Simon Hawes as a name. 

“But what about the E?”’ she queried. 
“‘Couldn’t I use Mrs. S. Ernest Hawes, or 
whatever the other name is?” 

“The other name is worse. 
sounds darky. It’s Erastus.”’ 

“Mrs. S. Erastus Hawes,” Lucia tried. 

“No, Miss Grey, you'd better stick to 
plain S. E.” 

On the point of agreement Lucia felt 
four words unfurl in her brain. 

“Mrs. Simon Erastus Hawes,” she pro- 
nounced them aloud. 

“Isn't it terrible? They named Simon 
for his two grandfathers.” 

“But I don’t think it’s terrible at all!” 
Lucia cried. ‘‘I think it’s one of the most 
impressive names I’ve ever heard. Mrs. 
Simon Erastus Hawes! It isn’t pretty, of 
course, but it has the gaunt, clumsy power 
that makes early American furniture so 
unique. I think it’s a wonderful name. 
Will you let me use it, Mrs. Hawes?” 

‘IT suppose you know more about words 
than I do, but it doesn’t sound like much 
to me.” 

“It will when you see it in print. 
I’m right. Will you let me?” 

Mrs. Hawes laughed outright. 
you want to.” 

** And now I've got torun. Thank you so 
much for the beer and skittles. I don’t 
know if doughnuts are skittles, but they 
should be.”’ 

“I’ve just loved having you here. Re- 
member you've promised to come back 
first thing next year.” 

Lucia knew that she had a right to sus- 
pect Mrs. Hawes of treating her like a 
representative of the press, but somehow 
she didn't, somehow she had a remarkable 
degree of confidence that whatever Mrs. 
Hawes said she meant. 

She walked down the street filled with 
enthusiasm for the niceness of Mrs. Hawes, 
and, “Oh,” she thought, ‘“‘why was I such a 
fool about speaking of Greg Benson! She'd 
have understood perfectly.” 

“Was I right?’’ she heard someone say- 
ing. Oscar Warner had tripped down to 
the sidewalk to interrogate her. 

““Were you what?” she asked. 

“Was I right about Mrs. Hawes? Or I 
suppose you just won’t admit it anyway.” 

At that instant Lucia was inspired with a 
plan to punish him. 

‘“*T was just thinking, as I came down the 
street,’’ she told him, *‘ how funny it is that 
a person who keeps up with modern tend- 
encies in most things, as you do, should be 


well, the house was cheap 


It just 


I know 


“Sure, if 


so old-fashioned in his 
women.” 

“What do you mean by that?” Oscar 
demanded. 

“Just that I think that your idea of a 
grande dame is still a decayed Southern 
beauty.” 

“‘Tt’s no such thing,’”” Oscar Warner as- 
severated. 

‘Oh, yes, itis. I suppose it’s the influence 
of the ten-twenty-thirts when you were a 
little boy. You really want people to shake 
hands on a level with their eyebrows.” 

“‘T never went to ten-twenty-thirts,”’ Mr. 
Warner informed her. 

“Didn’t you? Greg Benson and I never 
missed a show for which we could raise the 
money, when they played here, and it 
seemed to me we'd sat next to you once or 
twice.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you think 
this Mrs. Hawes $s 

“T think,” Lucia said, “‘that she’s a very 
real person.” 

““Why, she used to run a store!” 

“‘So she told me,”’ Lucia answered. 

“Well, I don’t call that much.” 

“That’s just what I meant about you,” 
Lucia remarked cryptically. ‘I’ve got to 
hurry or I won’t get my twitter done.” 

She proceeded down the street, chuckling 
over the look she had left in Oscar’s eyes 
the puzzled, troubled look. It would have 
been a very successful day if only she’d 
spoken to Mrs. Hawes about Greg, and by 
her words in Churchill Valley Chit-Chat 
she could press Oscar’s discomfiture a little 
further. Thenshe had another thought and 
almost broke into a run, and the minute 
she was at her desk began to type like mad. 
It was all done in her best twitter manner: 


judgments of 


Churchill Valley Chit-Chat. 


A distinguished name has been added to the 
roster of property owners in Churchill Valley 
through the purchase of the Thomas Williams 
house on elm-lined Stewart Avenue by Mrs. 
Simon Erastus Hawes. Mrs. Simon Erastus 
Hawes, you will remember, was well-known in 
New York City as one of the large group of 
modern women who, bored with the pettiness of 
what was once considered the proper feminine 
sphere, made a brilliant place for herself in the 
business world as well. That the presence of 
Mrs. Simon Erastus Hawes will add luster to 
the life of our summer cottage colony is without 
question. 

I took tea with Mrs. Simon Erastus Hawes 
this afternoon in her new home, where she has 
been living for the past month settling in her 
mind what improvements in it she will make. 
She is dreaming a lovely Georgian transforma- 
tion of its somewhat old-fashioned exterior. In 
front a tiny portico exquisite in the restraint of 
its detail, at the back, overlooking what is to be 
a lush, herbaceous garden, a terrace reached 
through long windows, and within, what de- 
lights of proportion and color! What cool, 
linen-hung, eighteenth-century vistas! 

To hear Mrs. Simon Erastus Hawes speak on 
the subject brings to one’s mind the enchant- 
ments wrought, on a smaller scale, in the Finch 
place by Gregory Benson, our local Christopher 
Wren who, incidentally, is back in town after 
his trip. 

But to return to Mrs. Simon Erastus Hawes; 
she was attracted to Churchill Valley by the 
glorious quality of its air, by the suggestion of 
gayety inherent in its tradition, by the beauty 
of its elm-arched streets. For the time being 
the whim has seized her to drop business, and 
she is waiting for inspiration to whisper what 
she shall do next which will amuse her as much. 
We may feel fortunate indeed that she has 
chosen Churchill Valley for her pied-d-terre. 


“Ts this about what you wanted?”’ Lucia 
asked Mr. Webb with some trepidation, 
because she felt she’d gone rather far. 

Mr. Webb read and pursed his lips to a 
whistle. ‘“‘Well! You were rather im- 
pressed by the lady!” 

“I found her a very real person,’’ Lucia 
said solemnly. ‘‘ But don’t you think that’s 
always been rather her reputation in New 
York?” 

“IT didn’t realize at all that Mrs. S. E. 
Hawes was Mrs. Simon Erastus Hawes.” 

“It’s really too bad we were so slow in 
writing her up,”’ Lucia said. “‘As a matter 


of fact, I think she’s a little bored with the 
place.” 

‘“*T must tell Mrs. Webb to go and call on 
her.” 
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“Well, she’s leaving in about two days. 
I do think, though, that it would be awfully 
nice if Mrs. Webb would leave her card. Is 
the column all right?” 

“Oh, very much so. You might put 
quotation marks around the word ‘home’ 
where it occurs. You see she hasn’t lived 
there very long.” 

It was notorious in the office of the 
Churchill Valley Times that Mr. Webb 
always suggested some change in any copy 
he read. Lucia wished she’d thought to put 
quotation marks around the word, because 
then Mr. Webb would probably have told 
her to omit them. 

On the next day the Churchill Valley 
Times must still have been in process of 
distribution in the more remote parts of the 
town when Oscar Warner appeared in the 
office and found his way to Lucia’s desk, 
carrying in one hand a number on which 
the printer’s ink could not have been quite 
dry. 

“Say, you aren't trying to kid me, are 
you?” he demanded. 

“Do you think I'd take a chance on 
losing my job just for that privilege?” 
Lucia inquired with supreme 
“Don’t be silly.” 

“Because I never said she wasn’t a re- 
markable woman. You didn’t happen to 
drop a hint that I’d said anything which 
might be taken amiss?”’ 

“Of course I didn’t. Making trouble 
isn’t my line. You'd better call on Mrs. 
Simon Erastus Hawes and see if you can’t 
make yourself agreeable.”’ 

“‘T just dropped around by there,”’ Oscar 
admitted, ‘‘and had word she was out.” 

“I’m afraid you made rather a mistake 
about Mrs. Simon Erastus Hawes.”’ Lucia 
enjoyed making him squirm a little more. 
“It seems probable to me that she’ll turn 
into a pretty important person in Churchill 
Valley. You ought to have a woman’s 
advice before you try little feline tricks.”’ 

Lucia thought she would undoubtedly 
never see Mr. Oscar Warner again after 
that speech, but he took it with a strange 
meekness. Never had he regarded her with 
such respect. 

“I didn’t mean a thing,”’ he declared. 
“Tf you see her again and get a chance to 
fix things up si 

It was very satisfactory. 

Next morning about eleven Greg Benson 
called Lucia up to ask her to go for a ride 
with him in the mud puppy, which was 
what he called his car. He called her up 
about every two weeks. Lucia planned to 
tell him of her campaign for Mrs. Simon 
Erastus Hawes, but Greg was so amusing 
on the subject of his recent trip—from 
which he had come back so ruined that he 
had had to buy a ticket to the town before 
Churchill Valley and walk the additional 
eight miles—that she hadn’t begun her ac- 
count when, although it was after six, he 
turned into the gate of the Lakeside Inn. 

“Don’t stop here,”’ Lucia told him. ‘It’s 
too late for tea, if we could afford it.” 

“We're going to have dinner,”’ Greg in- 
formed her. “A great juicy, five-course 
dinner.” 

“Are you insane as well as a pauper?” 
Lucia asked him. 

“No, I’m celebrating my commission to 
do over the house of Mrs. Simon Erastus 
Hawes. Carte blanche, my girl, except that 
there’s to be a portico in front and a ter- 
race at the rear over an herbaceous garden. 
Is there anything familiar about the sound 
of that?”’ 

“Oh, did she come to you, Greg? 
hoped she would!” 

“She did. Although I must admit that 
she first asked me if I knew where she could 
get hold of Christopher Wren. She hadn't 
been able to find him in the telephone book 
and she seemed to have an idea he was 
better than I.”’ 

““Oh, she didn’t!” 
great delight. 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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( treats his tenants, whom he regards 





has seen the C 


ywner 





r as guests, ean doubt that Mrs. Simon 
Erastus Hawes will make that choice? 

‘“Why do you give Mrs. Simon Erastus 
Hawes so much more space than any of the 
other people?’’ Mr. Webb asked. 

‘Because she does so much more inter- 
esting things.”’ 

‘Mrs. Webb made a point of calling be- 
fore she left,"’ Mr. Webb recounted. ‘At 
least she only intended to leave cards, feel- 
ing that Mrs. Hawes might be very busy 
packing, but she insisted on her coming in, 
even though the trunks were all about the 
hall. No false pride about her.” 

‘I said she was a very real person.” 

‘That's what Mrs. Webb felt.” 

When next they met on the street Oscar 
Warner quizzed Lucia a little. 

‘Say, Lady Lucia, did you ever have the 
pleasure of seeing this Saint Something-or- 
Other in France where Mrs. Simon Erastus 
Hawes is going?”’ 

“Oh, I've almost every place.” 
Lucia made light of the coincidence. ‘‘ You 
must remember that father and I spent 
years in just traveling, Oscar.” 

“And did you meet the count 
article talked about?” 

“Oh, yes. No one can get into that sec- 
tion of the country without meeting the 
Comte de Vereuil.” 

“Sounds pretty cream-of-the-cream 
creamy to me,”’ Oscar remarked. 

Lucia couldn't decide whether he was 
trying to do some kind of detective work 
or Was just curious. 

A week Mr. Webb leaned over 
Lucia’s desk to say, “‘ Here’s some dope for 
you. I've just had a letter from Mrs. 
Simon Erastus Hawes. She’s sailing on the 
Vercingetorix Saturday. She wants the 
paper forwarded to the American Express, 
Paris.”’ 

Lucia wondered if her words had 
anything to do with this decision. 


seen 


your 


later 


had 
It was 
fun to think that they might have, and in 
her amusement Lucia presented Mrs. Simon 
Irastus Hawes with a charming slice of 
Paris as a bon-voyage gift. She wrote for 





Chit-Chat: 

As the winter closes us in from the great 
vorld it is pleasant to picture Mrs. Simon 
Erastt Hawes bound for the ille lumiére en 
ro r the Céte d'Azur. One fancies her 
taying at the dear Hotel Muguet on the left 


and eating duck at 


bank the Tour-d'Argent 
nd lobster Thermidor at Prunier’ One likes 
magine her visit to the modiste of her 
choies which one would it be? Poneeaux, 
perhaps? No, that is not quite the galére of 
Madar mon Erastus Hawes. Lilybaum 


can make such raiment as will 
or her, and Jeanine supply her 
iat And after she has shopped, before 
lombin’'s, does she not drop into that 
shop of Gautier’s on the Rue 
to have her hair arranged by fingers 


Lilybaum alone 


t chie f 


tt! 
‘ 





hi i made many a crowned head more 
dazzling to look ipon? 

We in Churchill Valley have proof already 
f the taste of Mrs. Simon Erastus Hawes in the 
transformation taking place in her Stewart 
Avenue home Thinking of the Old World 
beauty | vhich she is soon to be surrounded, 

av we not, even in the midst of our good 

he be pe tted one envious little sigh 4 

I perused your piece last night,’’ Oscar 

Warner greeted her next day. ‘Very 
Parisian — very Parisian indeed.” 


Lucia looked at him in some surprise. 
Could it be that he realized what a silly bit 
of writing it had been 

‘I guess I have been getting a little more 
Gallic than the Gauls,’” she admitted 
“Never mind, tonight I’m entirely occu- 
pied with the doings of the Dorcas Society.” 


‘But | liked it,"’ Oscar Warner said. ‘I 
wish you'd talk to me about things like 
that 

Hairdressers? ’’ Lucia asked in astonish- 
ment 

‘No; travels and things.” 


“IT guess I'm getting to be Oscar Warner's 
favorite Lucia reported the 
‘At least I am 
when I stick to my tony vein.’ 

Greg was so absorbed with what he was 
doing to the house of Mrs. Simon Erastus 
Hawes that he paid very little attention. 
Its very ugliness had inspired him. 


authoress.”’ 
conference to Greg Benson 
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“I’m going to make it into a house for a 
muslin lady by Romney,” he told Lucia. 
“No. More American than that. The 
house of a Puritan maid without inhibitions. 
Of course it won't suit the owner very well, 
but a house that did wouldn't suit her at 
all.” 

**What would it be like?’’ Lucia asked. 

“It would have a plate-glass front and 
rows of counters and a handsome nickel 
cash register.”’ 

‘Are you doing an Oscar Warner on my 
Mrs. Simon Erastus Hawes?”’ Lucia asked 
him. 

“Good Lord, no,”’ he said. ‘I was crazy 
about Mrs. Simon Erastus. You ought to 
have seen the way we got on together. 
Efficiency doesn’t spoil a woman for me. 
My ideal female knows the multiplication 
table and long division and the state of the 
stock market and everything.” 

Principally for Oscar Warner’s benefit, if 
also for a certain secret pleasure such ex- 
cursions awakened in herself, Lucia used 
Mrs. Simon Erastus Hawes’ name again on 
the occasion of the first blizzard. 

I have taken faney’s flying carpet today past 
the white snowflake walls around us, to the 
Azure Coast where perhaps Mrs. Simon Erastus 
Hawes sat having luncheon on the terrace of 
her chateau, steeped in sunshine; orange and 
palm trees stretching before her to the voleanic 
shores of the flower-blue sea. There I sat chat- 
ting with her until a great motor car swung up 
the drive, and we were handed into its luxurious 
depths by her chauffeur. What ride should we 
take was the question. Should we climb to 
Grasse, purple with violets America will smell 
but never see? Should we glide into Nice to 
Vogade’s heavenly tea cakes and candied fruits, 
and the latest sartorial confections, imported 
from Paris to rows of tiny shops bearing world 
famous names? Should we choose the upper 
Corniche, that loveliest of those three roads 
festooned along the coast to Monte Carlo, glide 
there by it, wander in the Casino for an hour or 
so, and then go back by the Moyenne Corniche? 
What a happy thing it is to have the freedom of 
such alternatives, and who knows better how to 

enjoy it than Mrs. Simon Erastus Hawes? 


Oscar Warner telephoned to ask if she 
would pick the festive chicken with him the 
next night. After regretting for three dif- 
ferent days Lucia finally accepted for a 
fourth, feeling very ‘“‘Oh, hell, make it 
Monday.” 

She had with Mr. Warner exactly 
time she knew she would have. 

“Lady Lucia, the carriage awaits with 
out. Without what? Without horses,"’ it 
began; and it ended with Oscar looking at 
his watch on the doorstep. ‘‘ Not quite the 
witching hour but latish. We must 
gather more often.” 

Lucia and Greg had Christmas dinner to- 
gether. He was then fuming at the sloth of 
Mrs. Hawes’ plumbers. And on his birth- 
day she gave him a party, which it was easy 
to make a surprise since he’d forgotten that 
it was his birthday. By then the stupidity 
of the painters who weren't getting the 
right colors for Mrs. Hawes’ panels called 
forth his vocabulary. 

In February Oscar Warner came into a 
legacy he'd been counting on since he was 
sixteen. Oscar was forty-two. He began 
telephoning Lucia every day or two, and 
she became aware that he had resolved to 
marry and decided to bestow his hand upon 
her. The prospect of turning him down 
should have been pleasant, but Lucia knew 
she wouldn’t enjoy it. That sort of thing 
was always horrid 

When she confided her suspicions on the 
subject to Greg, because she thought they 
would amuse him, he said, ‘* And I suppose 
some day you'll marry him. Well, per 
haps it’s the wise thing. He'll take care 
of you.” 


the 


for- 


He said it sadly and helplessly, and it 
seemed to Lucia that with those words the 
horrors of winter in Churchill Valley must 
have reached their climax. He could think 
of such a thing as possible! It was com- 
pletely disheartening. 

Of course she did know that nothing was 
very real to him just then except the house 
of Mrs. Simon Erastus Hawes, which stood, 
a white-iced cake of delight on the broad 
tablecloth of Churchill Valley’s snow. It 
was really done, but he couldn’t let it go. 
He lingered over it perfecting little things 
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no one would ever notice, just so he wouldn’t 
have to feel it was out of his hands. And 
then one day he burst into Lucia Grey's 
little cubicle at the Times office a trans 
formed creature. 

‘*May Allah crown you with blessings, 
Lucia Grey. May Allah bless you with 
ecstasies! You're responsible for this, and 
nobody was ever responsible for anything 
more pleasant.”’ 

“But what in the deuce is it?” 
asked. 

It was a letter in long hand. 

“Who's it from?” 

**Look at the address.”’ 

The address was the Chateau du Point, 
St. Monique, France. 

‘‘Mrs. Simon Erastus Hawes? 

“None other. Read it!” 

Mrs. Hawes was crazy about the pic- 
tures of her house, and she was inclosing a 
check as per contract. She had done some- 
thing over in France which she supposed 
was crazy. She'd done it for a spec. She'd 
bought the Chateau du Point and she was 
planning on putting up quite a few cottages 
to rent to Americans. The place had it all 
over Florida, everyone told her, and every 
one who came there was crazy tostay. But 
she didn’t want these terrible-looking 
French-villa things, planned without any 
idea of convenience or anything else. She 
wanted real, human American cottages, 
and she wondered if Mr. Gregory Benson 
would be interested in coming over to do 
the job. It would be a long one, two or 
three years probably, from what little she'd 
observed of French workmen. She sug- 
gested terms. He was to telegraph if he 
could come. 

“You're going to wire, 

“Going to! I did on my way here. 
this the greatest luck ever? 

This was, Lucia thought, what she got 
for having thought his remark about Oscar 
Warner the winter’s climax of hor 
was a last icy hell 

She made hersel/ 
convincingly that he never dreamed how 
she was feeling. When he said, ‘‘I feel like 
a deserter leaving you in Churchill Valley 
to go to this,”’ she answered, ‘‘ Don’t be 
Oscar Warner, re 


Lucia 


” 


ot course ? 


Isn't 


ror. This 


rejoice with Greg so 


nonsensical I have 
member.” 

And he gave his self-deprecatory laug} 
and said, ‘Il never was much help, anyway; 
but I'll miss you like sixt 
haps just faintly | 
glad 

After he left her she Sat 
bawled and bawled 

“T’ll mildew my typewriter ribbon,” 
told herself, but 
tide 

Of course, she realized Mrs 

| 
| 


‘and was per 
urt, for which she was 


down and 
she 


it didn’t seem to stem the 


Simon FEras- 
tus Hawes was in love with Greg. It glared 
from every line of that letter. Why 
shouldn't she be? He must be infinitely the 
most attractive man she'd ever met, and 
what if she was years older than he, and 
enormous? A woman like Mrs. Simon 
Erastus Hawes got what she wanted. She, 
Lucia, had created a monster to destroy her 
love as Frankenstein had done. She beat 
a great of consonants and 
vowels on the keys of her typewriter. This 
was, she recorded in her mind, the 
moment in her life so far. She‘had given 
up superlatives without limiting clauses 
With Greg Benson there was no blessed 
period while he made arrangements and 
packed. He had and 
business. He was gone in four days. It 
was necessary that Lucia record the fact of 
his departure in Churchill Valley Chit-Chat 
but, as the purpose of that department was 
not katharsis by pity and terror, she did so 
as briefly and in as colorless a manner as 
possible. The abomination of desolation 
was upon Lucia, and to it Oscar Warner 
added the fancy abomination of his pro- 


posal 


dissonance 


worst 


no possessions no 





**Lady Lucia, don’t you think we might 
make a go of it in double harness? We're 
the only people here who speak the same 
language, and ‘the time has 
walrus said.” 


the 


come,’ 


Continued on Page 88& 
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‘Will his eyes confirm 
what his lips 
are saying? 








Be as pretty as he pictures you—this simple rule of 


skin-care is bringing charm to thousands 


HE kindly candles of last night, the tell-tale the skin. Rinse thoroughly, first with warm watet 
revealments of noon! Do you fear the con- then with cold. If your skin is i 
trast they may offer? dry, apply a touch of good cold cream—that 
Thousands of women have found the beauty ll. Do this regularly, and particularly in the 
that chooses no special hour to bloom, but casts €vening Use powder and rouge if you wish. But 
its enchantment over every moment of the day never leave them on over night. The g the 
There is no secret how. The scores of pretty ny eee Sere tee ' a 
skins you see wherever your eyes turn prove —"8¥FEMEnKs Often Follow They must be 
away 


this to be true. Any girl can have the charm 
of a fresh, clear skin, the gift more priceless Avoid this mistake 
than beauty itself. 





: Do not use ordinary s a} in the treatment soap From Trees! 
The means are simple. No costly beauty SPO Tee : ; 
; given above. Do not think a en soa] — 
treatments—simply common-sense daily care meres’ 7 
7 / one representc ( Cc 1 } I 1S € Fite | 
with soothing palm and olive oils ascombined a | Tay. 
° til Salli is 
in Palmolive. | 
And ) [ ( e cake » ’ 
‘ ak 
The rule and how to follow it ei aan Soe Sa he ie ic 
MiUiiOnNns ie go for their Dd« ic wha It GoO¢ 
' 
| Wash your face gently with soothing for their faces. Obtain a cake today. The 
Palmolive Soap, massaging the lather softly into what an amazing difference one 
THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), Chicago, Il 





Palmolive Soap is untouched by human 
hands until you break the wrapper— 
it 1s never sold unwrapped 
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smooth, refreshed 


Your skin feels coo, 


Quickly heal 
those liny 


UNSEEN 
NICKS 


your razor leaves 


O matter how sharp your 
N razor, how smooth your 
kin, hundreds of tiny unseen 
ibrasions are left by every 
snave 

If it is to feel as cool and 
smooth as it looks, these must 
be quickly healed. 

A slap of Ed. Pinaud’s Lilac 
on cheeks and chin brings tin 
gling circulation rushing “first 
aid’’ to all these tiny nicks. 
Then your face feels cool—re 
freshed—velvet smooth! 

SED re Ed. 

Pinaud’s toughens the 
skin without coarsening it, pro 


gularly 


tects against chapping, local in 


fection You'll 


ection and eruptions 


like its clean, lilac odor. 
Get it at any drug or depart 


Look for the 


Pinaud in red 


ment store today 
signature of Ed 
m each bottle. Pinaud Incor 
porated, 90 Fifth Avenue, New 
York—sole distributors for Par 


fumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 
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(Continued from Page 86) 

‘““What makes you think the time has 
come?” Lucia inquired. 

“Oh, financial clouds have rolled away. 
I want to step out. I want to see those 
places you're always writing about.” 

“You'd get much better service from 
some good travel bureau.’ Lucia tried be- 
ing facetious. 

‘*No, I mean it. When will you name the 
day?” 

“Oh, Oscar, don’t be silly. I don’t love 
you.” 

Oscar looked at her admiringly. ‘I 
understand. Spoke too soon, didn’t I, Lady 
Lucia? When the robin builds his nest, 
perhaps.”’ 

With the terrible clarity she had ac- 
quired in reading Oscar Warner, Lucia 
could see that he thought it very correct of 
her to refuse his first proposal, and star- 
tlingly courageous. That was done. Under 
the pretense of lightness he was assuring 
her that she need not worry, that she had 
not lost her chance. 

For two days Lucia had such an attack of 
the doldrums as she’d never experienced. 
Oscar! Ugh! Ugh! And yet, likely as not 
she’d marry him some day. She’d be so 
bored that she’d marry him. Ugh! Ugh! 
Ugh! 

That would be after Greg Benson had 
married Mrs. Hawes, and she’d got used 
to the idea. 

Greg was an unsatisfactory correspond- 
ent. He wrote quite often, but he never 
gave any facts. His letters were of the 
I' ve-got-a-million-things-to-tell-you-when- 
I-see-you school. As though things didn’t 
evaporate if one waited! 

His references to Mrs. Simon Erastus 
Hawes began by being jocular: ‘I wish I 
could describe my meeting with Mrs. S. E. 
H., but words fail me. She’s amazingly 
changed.”’ But it wasn’t long before he was 
writing: ‘‘ You never said a truer word, in 
jest or otherwise, than when you called my 
presen‘ employer a very real person. She 
is, Lucia. She is.”’ 

April passed, May passed, June began. 
Summer cottagers drifted in. Old Madam 
Stewart appeared on the tenth of June, her 
traditional date—the date one felt must 
have been revealed to her handsomely en- 
graved on thunderous heavens by a punc- 
tilious deity. Madam Stewart appeared, 
drove in majesty from her special car to 
Beechwood, received Mr. Cortwright, the 
rector, and her cousin Mary Casson, in- 
spected the floral tributes sent by villagers 
and those of the summer colony who had 
arrived, directed Mary Casson. to write 
thank-you notes for them, indicating what 
degree of cordiality each should express, 
went to her room to lie down before dinner, 
and there unaccountably upset the routine 
of years by dying. 

Incidentally she left no endowment for 
the Stewart Home for Impoverished 
Gentlewomen, which made the prospects 
for Lucia’s anility bleaker than ever. Dis- 
cussion of who should take over Madam 
Stewart’s various activities was a blessing 
It filled her Chit-Chat 
column, and grinding out chit-chat had 
become incredibly hard for her. Like many 
dictators Madam Stewart had wasted no 
time on the preparation of a successor. 
None of the younger women were prepared 


to Lucia, however. 
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to shoulder the vast burden of her respon- 
sibilities. It seemed they must be divided 
and distributed, and Churchill Valley, hav- 
ing experienced the lazy advantages of an 
absolute monarchy, viewed the coming of a 
republic of beneficence as the approach of 
chaos. 

Lucia had to gather opinions from many 
people and became definitely interested in 
the problem. ‘I’m getting to be civic,’’ she 
told herself. ‘‘That’s what I'll be from now 
on, probably—a civic old maid.” 

‘“*T notice some signs of life in the cottage 
of your friend Mrs. Simon Erastus Hawes,” 
Mr. Webb remarked to her one day. ‘‘Is 
she back?”’ 

“T haven’t an idea,”’ Lucia snapped. 

“Well, you mustn’t take a chance of of- 
fending a person as important as that.” 

Lucia telephoned. A maid said Mrs. 
Simon Erastus Hawes was busy. ‘‘ Would 
Miss Grey leave a number?” 

‘“‘Among the summer arrivals,’’ Lucia 
typed sharply for Chit-Chat, ‘‘is Mrs. S. E. 
Hawes.” 

That raw statement gave her great pleas- 
ure. She left it on her desk for a time that 
she might gloat over it. She read it when- 
ever she went into her little room. Then 
the time came when she had to get her copy 
in, and suddenly she wondered if she’d been 
holding it up just so she could gloat over it. 
Wasn’t it because she really disliked to do 
anythingsorottenly unfair? After all, Mrs. 
Hawes didn’t realize what she’d done to 
Lucia Grey. And, if Mrs. Hawes was going 
to marry Greg Benson, it was the best thing 
that could happen to him; and Lucia loved 
him enough not to be mean about it, if it 
did hurt her terribly. She loved Greg 
enough to go on making as much of Mrs. 
Simon Erastus Hawes as she could, just on 
the chance that he might marry her. 

Lucia squeezed the crisp notice into a 
little wad and dropped it into her waste- 
paper basket. She realized she was being 
soft in doing so, and there was something 
which looked very much like a tear blister 
on the copy she eventually typed. 

To her ravishingly lovely Stewart Avenue 
home Mrs. Simon Erastus Hawes returned last 
Wednesday from a glamorous winter in France. 
Big business is an enchanter hard to escape 
once one has fallen under his spell and Mrs. 
Simon Erastus Hawes, though abroad purely 
for pleasure, proved herself not entirely free 
from his magic. She has the imaginative eye 
which can see opportunity, and she has pur- 
chased an estate of three hundred acres at St. 
Monique on the Céte d'Azur, which she plans 
to turn into an American real-estate develop 
ment with the aid of Mr. Gregory Benson, the 
distinguished local architect, in whom she be- 
came interested through his wonderful work on 
her home here. 

The thought if only Mrs. Simon 
Erastus Hawes, with her business genius, could 
be induced to take an active part in the chari- 
ties of Churchill Valley, what a boon to 
community it would be! With the death of 
Madam Stewart, that distinguished representa 
tive of the Churchill Valley 
needs a woman of wide experience and great 
to take the helm of its bark. The 
would Mrs. Simon Erastus Hawes, 
with her already tremendous responsibilities, 
eare to doso? At least we bid her welcome to 
Churchill Valley and congratulate her on the 
transformation of her residence, formerly known 
as the Williams cottage, a view of which Messrs. 
Johns and Tibbett have had printed on a most 
attractive post ecard 
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question is, 





When she had typed it Lucia knew that 
the completion of the Mrs. Simon Erastus 
Hawes she had started to create lay in those 
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paragraphs. She made herself just as un- 
happy with the thought as she could. Then 
she laughed at herself for doing so, but not 
a very gay laugh. 

‘“‘T suppose I fancy myself writing twitter 
with a broken heart.” 

She walked to the 
herself. 

The suggestion worked like yeast. No 
one called Lucia up and said, ‘* What a good 
idea of yours to have Mrs. Simon Erastus 
Hawes take up the burden!’’ But in the 
lists of dinner parties which were telephoned 
her to chronicle, the name of Mrs. Simon 
Erastus Hawes led all the rest. In a week 
Julia Clinton called up to announce in a 
bubbling voice that Mrs Erastus 
Hawes had accepted the chairmanship of 
the home. 

Wasn't it wonderful? And she was going 
to be on the hospital board, too, and she 
had a scheme for a kind of 
rummage sale which she thought 
almost pay the running expenses 
home, if people would codperate. 

Lucia said it was wonderful, and such a 
surprise! And when Julia rang off she per 
mitted herself to address the absent Mr 
Gregory Benson in the way of an apos 
trophe. 

‘“Well, Greg, I’ve done the best I could 
for her! She'll be officially the first lady ol 


pressroom with it 


Simon 


? 


coutinuous 
would 
of the 


Churchill Valley. It isn’t exactly what I'd 
have thought you wanted for a wife, but 
it’s the best I could do!”’ 

She wasn't saying it aloud, but she was 


whispering it rather vehemently, and she 
jumped when Tony Pirello, the office 
came in without rapping, in his usual 
way. 


**Say, there’s a woman outside wants to 


hoy, 


fresh 





see you.” 
“Who is it?”’ 


ae dunno,” Tony answered and ex 


amined a card in his hand. ‘‘Gosh! Lool 
at the name!” 
It was, of course, Mrs. Simon Erastus 


Hawes. 

Lilybaum had done wonders. Mrs 
Erastus Hawes suggested a parliamentary 
peeress of American birth 


simor 


She was dressed 


with suave smartness whict 
by little harmonies of bag 


was 
j 


and 


pointed 


boots and 


hat; the sort of thing on which Lilybaum 
was always insistent 
‘You haven't been to see me yet this 


year,”’ she said in her same voice, but wit} 


an added something, a social assurance she 


had lacked before. 


“T’ve been awfully busy,”’ Lucia said 
“Mr. Benson talked about you a lot 
Mrs. Hawes stated He hopes we be 

friends.” 
*“How— how is the St. Monique project 


getting along?”’ Lucia dodged 
“It’s getting along great. Mr 


Benson's 


got entire charge of it. I like Benson. | 
like him a lot 

Mrs. Simon Erastus Hawes seemed to 
pause, 


“You needn't tell me,” 
through the teeth of her mind 

“I’m so glad he’s satisfactory,” 

“*Remember I was compla 
because nobody came to see 


Lucia thought 


} 
sne sala 





ing last year 

me?”’ Mrs 
Simon Erastus Hawes changed the subject 
“Well, this year I’m almost crazy, they’re 


1 


running me so hard with al 
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Continued on Page 9] 
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WEATHER STRIPS 


Proved by the Test of Sime 
an eo 


For 34 years Chamberlin has operated 
on the principle that weather stripping, 
to be permanently efficient, demands 
more than correctly designed, carefully 
made weather strips. The Chamberlin 
principle includes exacting attention 
to installation. Therefore, Chamberlin 
exclusively installs its weather strips. 
All work is done by Chamberlin 
mechanics trained and supervised to 
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WEATHER STRIPS 


|" SINCE 1893-THE STAN DARDS 


work to the Chamberlin § standard. 
nd, as final assurance of enduring 
satisfaction, Chamberlin guarantees 
and services its equipment for the 
life of the building. Small wonder 
that Chamberlin Weather Strips 
economical but the best you can | 
are found on so many residential 
and outstanding buildings—such as 
the Stevens, the world’s largest hotel. 
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New! a radiator masterpiece— 


| The Capitol 


’ An artist puts pencil to paper and a poem 
| in stone scrapes the sky ...a noble bridge 
spans the roaring flood ...a radiator of ex- 
quisite beauty graces the American home. 

Decorators with a feeling for lovely line, 
engineers who understand heating, both 
acclaim the new Capitol as the radiator 
masterpiece. Never has heating efficiency 
been clothed with greater symmetry. In our 
considered judgment, after thirty-seven suc- 
cessful years, it is by far the finest radiator 
that we have ever produced. 








In profile or in full view, it equally ex- 
hibits its classic beauty. Lines that melt in 
grace, contours of flawless perfection, every 
detail aids in achieving that happy deco 


rative note which accords with the finest 
interiors without accenting itself. 

From the standpoint of efficiency, it is a 
thing of consummate ingenuity. The lacy 
openness, which adds so much charm, con- 
tributes markedly to the speedy transmis- 
sion of heat. Freely and rapidly the air 
circulates about each section, which though 
smaller than old types yet has greater radi- 
ating surface. 

In new homes or old its various sizes meet 
every radiator requirement. In every way it 
is worthy of bearing the name of the thrifty 
boilers whose heating ability is guaranteed 
in writing—Capzitol. Tell your architect to 
specify it, or ask your heating contractor. 


UNITED STATES [PADIATOR (ORPORATION - DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
6 FACTORIES AND 28 ASSEMBLING PLANTS SERVE THE COUNTRY 
For 37 years, builders of dependable heating equipment 
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(Continued from Page 8&8) 
stuff, and I kind of imagine the things 
you've written are responsible for it.’’ 

‘Oh, isn’t that too bad!”’ Lucia said. 

‘Land, I’m not complaining. I love it. 
I suppose they keep you pretty busy here.”’ 

“Fairly.” 

“Got a good job?” 

‘“* Goodish.”’ 

‘Because I need a secretary like every- 
thing. I need one here and in France, and I 
thought if you would . 

“Is there something we could sign this 
nstant so you couldn't possibly change 
your mind?” Lucia asked. ‘‘There’s noth- 
ing in the whole world I’d love so much as 
that.” 

‘What about terms?’ 





THE SATURDAY 


“T don’t care what the terms are if I’m 
fed and clad and bought tickets 

“T guess a little something to start a 
Savings account with wouldn't be so bad 

“But I won't need one now Lucia 
cried—‘‘now that you're the chairmar 
the Stewart Home for Impoverished Gentk 
women and it’s an assured succes 

Mrs. Simon Erastus Hawes put back her 


head and laughed. “Say, that’s ric} she 
commented 
Then she spoke in a much more seriou 


tone than the one she had employed 
“There's one thing that I want to te 
you. It’s about Mr. Benson.” 
Lucia’s delight faded as she'd no idea it 
could fade. ‘Yes, I know,” she gulped 
**At least I've guessed.”’ 


EVENING POST 


“What have you guessed 


Oh, nothing 





CLASSICS OF Al RING RECOLLECTION 


Continued from Page 13 





rials of a challenger in the lighter classes, 
where competition is really keen, may im- 
press themselves upon you. It really isn’t 
all just brutality, after all, this fighting. It 
exacts an enormous moral courage and an 
utter lack of the quitting sense, don’t you 
think? It pays tribute to just about the 
same qualities that commerce or industry 
or other professions do 

And one more big threat was ever in my 
mind. There was not a man I met who, in 

ctory over me, could not rightfully claim 
my chance at the belt. What endless 
trickery shrewd managers could devise for 
uch a condition! 

I never knew what to expect. Though 
and I say it frankly—nothing ever re 
happened along that line, the possibility 
of it was always there, and it worried me 
vastly, kept me in a mental turmoil that 
once brought me to the belief that I never 
would get the title chance, anyway, and 
would not profit by it if I did 

Stip it was who dragged me through that 
period of despond. He was ever at my side, 
ever assuring me that no man on earth then 
or in eternity, past or future, had ever been 
or ever would be even so much as half the 








fighter I was 

In the third of those seven fights I caught 
a Tartar. It took the best I had to batter 
my way through that lad, and the best that 
I had was little too much. After the fight 
I found that my right hand, as the fighters 
have it, had blown up. There was no bone 
actually broken. Cartilages, I imagine, had 


ripped away under slashing impacts and 
the knuckle sockets had swollen in protest 
4 few montis before, I should have given 
the matter but passing heed 
4 solution of lead and opium kept in a 
moist bandage for a day or two would have 
fixed me. But now I was frightened. We 
had agreed to battle again in eight days and 
I at once wired the promoter that my hand 
vas broken and I was out of the running for 
at least three weeks. All this reflected my 
vorried mood. I feared something would 
se to handicap me in my bid for the cham- 


sions! ip 


An Eloquent Silence 


Stip set about doctoring the hand and it 
responded well. But I discovered that I had 
ost faith in it. If I missed my ambition to 
fight for the belt, I believed, it would be 
through that weak hand. If I got the fight 
and lost —again it would be because of the 
hand 

Psychology? I was a target for every 
trick of the imagination, a caldron in which 
eethed more doubt and worry and uncer- 
tainty than ever besieged the proverbial 
old maid who has found the burglar under 
her be d 

So unsettled was my mind that I nearly 
broke Stip’s heart about that time by tell- 
ng him that his latest swap on the bulging 
diamond was a bit of chicanery that ap- 
pealed to me as nonsensical. He looked at 
me, then at the newly enlarged stone, back 
at me once more. Then he proved the glory 


of his expert silence by saying nothing in a 


manner which assured me that there wa 
nothing left him but to join me forthwit! 
in my suddenly acquired insanity 

We did not hight for six weeks, then de- 
cided to take a chance on the weak hand 
I had paid rather well for a cons 
hoo on the impending championship fig! 
and money was again an item 

In the next fight I found that I kept real 
power out of my punches to a greater degree 
than I realized. I could not measure my 
blows as to force. It was a case of hit with 
all I had or nothing. So much was this true 
that after the fight the man I had out- 
pointed came to me and shook my hand and 
said that I was a mighty decent fellow 
and all because I was afraid to chance hurt- 
ing that right hand again 








Knocked Out by Father Time 


In another month I met a globe-trotting 
fighter whose friends and admirers were 
legion. This was a bit of business on our 
part that, we felt, would make or break the 
title shot. If I won, the champion and 
promoters would know that I could draw 
well in a title contest. If I lost 

I trained diligently for that fight. I have 
said previously that in the lower-weight 
classes of ringdom there are no old men 
Age, I think I said, was a matter of mo 
me in that the globe 


ments. Luck favors 

trotter I met had reached that weird point 
which draws the line between deeds and 
knowledge 

He knew all about fighting, but could no 
longer fight. The fires of his triumphs had 
burned out My first blow to his body 
brought a look of surprise to his face, a look 
I have seen several times. The sap of |} 
sinews seemed dried out in a sudden blast 
of age. Resilience of muscle deserted him, 
stamina fled. He went down in three rounds 
and for the firs 
the long count 

Afterward he said of me, ‘“‘This man 
the greatest of them all. He is the greatest 
fighter in the ring.”’ 

He never suspected that it was himself 
who had lost greatness rather than I who 
had attained it. Neither did the public or 
the experts. I had beaten a marvel; beaten 
him into submission in three short rounds, 
and the champion, so they said, had me to 
reckon with. 

The poor globe-trotter learned the trutl 


t time in his career too 





with the passing of time; learned that 


others were great too; the greatest of a 
time, as measured against the failing op 
position he was able to offer them. But 


even then he and others refused to see the 
] 


entire truth. I, they said, had beaten him 





is contidence was gone 





so harshly that | 
Having been immersed in the great sea of 
oblivion, experts believed, he had returned 
saturated with the waters of doubt. Wit 
out confidence, he was lost 

Bunk! Pure bunk! It was age. The 
globe-trotter was burned out. The penalty 
of training, fighting and daring Father 
Time had been paid. The reward of the 
game, the end of the road. The quick and 


suaqder 





] not thr rh ft ‘ 
does ( e¢ < ‘ ne r i ( 


ows é ¢ 
What a changed attitude greeted m« e had at mods 

after that fight! I could hand-pick oppo would be gla 

nents now I was heralded as the next of ar nd to me 


champion by the boosters, and peopl he state ‘ 1 at 





would pay just to see me, even though they th ig ngé ilar ag 
knew I fought men not in my clas } eye nte amentable 
Where I had made $1000 before, I mad lance 
$3000 now The going Was SO easy ast 
laughable. I picked men of the igger I n't eat in restau 
type who moved ponderously and were honestly [ « 
marks for a left-hand jab I admitted fixe n 
frankly that I was staking everyt} 
the big fight in the offing hat I spare 
myself al ! 
as tune-up affairs It ther the w 
Still, men paid to see m« Promote ment, develope 
wired me urging that I box for then \ ticular restaurant. It wa 
magazine came to me and asked for an ir true, we agreed, t] he 
terview, which I did not give them, a not f ichaslI. Buth That w 
for the first time I signed an advertise é 
ment and collected money r the use of Betweer s funny littl 
my name excited words I was forced to laus 
Such was fame, such was glory | . t 
the gifts of sudden eminence. I ask that as an evidence of friendly fee 
you take any twenty-four-year-old lad you f us understood half the other 


all possible and regarded fight 


know and place him in such a ] tior \t that moment Stip came 
shower him with money and hero worshi the little man ir ‘ itawa 
let him hear the plaudits of ; 
and be cheered even as he passes along the sank Stip. I am perfectly certai: 
street; have men and women alike ane would have capitulate 
their necks to see him and speak to him and jea after tha 
give to him of their pleasures. How w The restaurateur remained w 
any young mar tand uj} inde that three hou In the irs time 
friendly battering to like him so well that 

I am infinitely more proud of the fact restaurar several time ‘ 
that I came through those days clean thar ment. We were gla st 
that I won a 
more of the fact that I ed ea The laugh, to me é 
fashion, and retained my belief in myself or ir part a ate 
and my moral courag 
fact that I got up afte ng knockdowr expected to impre Is mig 





and that men called me game nin iouvtie an 


Old-Time Advertising plunge 


But it was good just the same It At the signing 
nice, after a fashion, to stroll into a theat 1 solid weel St 
late and nearly halt the show while foll at 
try to see you There is a satisfactior t t yale 
that is not eas ly described I l ina il 

It was along this path that I walke 
those days. My fame grew, too, wher 
ticliesto the big fight were signed andt r We taiked t t ig 
ing actually got under wa Frar we We 
seemed to me to be a huge and continu ittle that 


swindaie 


Stip's diamond 


We rolled in mone and 1 y t t we 


Stip came 
nouncement that a ealle 
on a matter of bus 


r al 
¢ ‘ i 
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FLIT KILL 
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KEEP this simple statement on your mind. Flit 
kills moths. Every woman and every man has had 
bitter experience with moths. Has faced the 
tragedy of losing some cherished article. The 
winter coat new only last year. A fur or fur- 
trimmed garment. Expensive dinner clothes. The 
best blankets. Upholstery or a handsome rug. 
Flit can save every one of these valuable articles. 
Can save you the mental anguish that comes from 
garments ruined. Can save you the worry about 
precious things so carefully packed away. 


What is Flit and how does it work? 


Flit is a wonderful new household insecticide put 
on the market only three years ago. It is fatal to 
insects but harmless to people. Millions are using 
Flit to kill moths, moth eggs and the little worms 
that hatch from the eggs and grow fat on your best 
garments. And Flit also kills flies, mosquitoes, 
ants, roaches and bedbugs. 


You buy Flit in a can—*“the yellow can with the 
black band” you see on this page. With it you 
buy a Flit sprayer—the one the woman is using. 
Spray your clothing, wool and silk-and-wool, your 
furs, your rugs and draperies, as directed on the 
can. Also all closets, trunks and chests. Simple, 
isn’t it? And it works. For Flit kills moths. 
For sale throughout the world. 









Continued from Page 91 
asping through 


conhdence, an 


pulleys Was a whisper ol 
of success. The 
thump of my punching bag was a hymn of 


triumph 


assurance 
I never questioned my ultimate 
ctory any more than did Stip. His re 
mark 
nally assured is typica 
n me to win 


‘It’s all over at last,” 





he chirped h 
pily; “‘we fin’ly got that guy in « ” 


And I felt 


iring 


much the same way. There 

was no trepidation, no feeling of awe at 
fighting for the tithe 

‘He ain't two hands,” Stip 





emphaticall) ‘It would take 
a guy with four to beat this kid!” 

that confidence infect 
who contacted with training. The 
men I used for sparring partners were out- 
spoken in their belief that I was at the 
f This, they 


1 my 
no better time for m« 


announced 





eq others 


Slowly 
me in 


peak 

career said 

come at 1 would win 
man in the worid at my weight 


Che sport wi l 


Irom any 





ers favored me a little, too, 


i 
combating the established practice of bet- 
ting always on a champion. I was as 
happy as a boy circus-bound. I saw in the 
necessar step in the 


and I w: 


bout itself only a 


f 


crowning of a champion 
that champion! 


4 week before the bout the odds ag: 





adjusted downward to seven to 
tive. It was generally conceded that I ha 


Reports had the 


me were 


a good chance. battle a 


sell-out and the world’s appetite whetted to 
a fistic classic. 
Though I had considerable money at the 


winning, I did 

not bet on myself. Neither did Stip bet on 

me. That was another of his superstitions 
“If 1 should bet and | 

me, “it would be my bad luck 

belt 

Those were great days of training 


ime, and was dead sure of 


ose,”’ he assured 


that done 
you outa the 
With 
our minds looking forward to possession of 
the championship, nothing seemed arduous 
sponded to Stip’s manipulations beaut 
fully 
There was not an ache 
whole body, not 


omplain of the terrific strains we threw 








a muscle that 








“against it 


Three full days before the bout I began a 
drying out that was complete. Even my) 
no water. Stip rubbed me 


with alcohol and presided over me with the 


bathing knew 


are Ol a mother for her newborr 


babe 


The Wrong Way In 


In order to achieve this arid process wit} 


the least possible discomfort and 


interrup 


on, we took ourselves again out of towr 


and rested, except for light exercise, unt 


seemed to me that I was so full of 





energy and the will to combat that I would 
ATSt 

That feeling continued to grow 

I was a bundle of steel springs guided by a 


upon me 
mind that knew not the slightest tremor o 
fear when I climbed through the 
that one big fight of fights 


ropes for 
I was trained 
to a hair line, ready for any sort of oppos 
tion that might present and fired with a w 
to victory that could not be curbed 

And when the hour struck—-that hour 
for which I had waited so impatiently 
I stood in my dressing room ready for the 
march down the aisle that, 


and 





I knew, would 


be lined with gripping hands and tense, ex 
all of which would be 


cited faces, beaming 


with curiosity upon me, | 


man ever was more ht tor the hight o 


conhdence 


could have 


was not a champilo 

And alter that he irade, when hu 
dreds of men ! Zoo W ‘ 
me good wishe rit vI nh would 
have gone to the ) ‘ é ww had nance 
brought him down that ¢ ¢ and I had 
epped upward to the ite . 4 1 the 
ng and looked out ove the t ong ol 
faces, | prompcly grasped the rope over 
which I must mb w m tht hand! 


imagine Stip’s moan o 


was seen that I had thus 


lated s fa 

vorite superstition, trampled upor t out 
of hand— and in the champions battle! 
I stepped through the ropes and walked 
across tne ring to snake the hampion s 


hand 


‘Good luck to you, old kid 


‘Fine!’ ne laughed pack “Same tc 
you.”” Then he turned his back on me and 
Il went to my corner, and St aught my 


arm the while his six 
kled blatantly and his dulled ey 
sought me to hear 


*Gi f the ring, kid!”’ he pleaded 
Git out ol t r K1d I I 1ed 





took the rope in yer right hand 
's all right, Stip,” I assured hin 
a fool 





On the Threshold of Fame 


But the diamond-studded hand urged 
me toward the ropes, and be 
appeal in his stricken eye 


While 


thousands looked upon me in bewil 
derment, I sl 





pped out through the 


paused a moment, then ostentatiously 
caught the center rope in my leit hand and 
limbed in again 
Stip was satisfied. The relief in his eyes 
was no greater when he trained them upor 
fallen champion shortly after that, and 


then 


upward into my 


, Warm, git 





ere, sincere 


of the moment had their chance to crowd 
upon me felicitations that I never bothered 
enough about to remembe 

So came the great hou here inde 
the ghts and the ino} ft smoke loud 


two kids made their stand for fame and 


+ + 


against a world that actually 


, came through to 


ctory. Is it any wonder that in that m 
ment of supreme triumph I| turned to Stip”? 


The 


OLlOW as : 


e mob had gone 


and | 


bellowing cheers o 


mob 


who picked me 


mob howled its acclaim to my conquero 

Of the fight itself I w te n anotne 
irticie and also oj its efiects upon Stip 
ind upon me, for I am trying desperate 


o show the ring as I knew it 


you Just what happened, 


then let vo reate 


our own picture ol ringaom 








The result | most seek is that you sha 
inderstand whi been called the inside 
of the game lone, Stip and I are 
juite willing to fade from view, back into 
the murk of the forgotten pas back where 
we belong, among the has-beens, and let 
the game itself go on to the glories that 
wait it 

If every man w a boxer the rid 
would be a terrible place, I fea Bu 
every man ougnt to Know how to Dox and 
develop the traits that boxing cultivates 
[These articles would be champions indeed 
if they aided in bringing that about 

I Note TI t f f . f 
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in Your Overcoat Pocket 


Won’t Leak or Spill! 
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easy to-carry paper container! 
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t and liquid foods can 
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TALKING OF OLD BOOKS 


Book lovers who were contemporaries of 
Moses Polock treated him as though he 
would live on forever. It has been noted 
that those who collect things outlive people 
who do not. No one notices this so much, 
perhaps, as the collector himself who has 
his eye on the collection of another, or the 
book collector who cannot sleep well at 
night for the thought of a valuable first 
edition he would like to own. Book collec- 
tors——_I make no exceptions — are archangels 
who stretch their wings in anticipation as 
they wait patiently for a colleague’s de- 
mise; then they swoop down and ghoulishly 
grab some long-coveted treasure from the 
dear departed’s trove. 

Two years before my uncle’s death I gave 
up my fellowship in English at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania to enter professionally 
the sport of book collecting and the busi- 
ness of selling. Uncle Moses was extremely 
pleased to have me as a competitor. He 
often said he believed I had all the neces- 
sary requisites for collecting—an excellent 
memory, perseverance, taste, and a fair 
knowledge of literature. Alas, all requisites 
but one—money! He thought if I were for- 
tunate enough to acquire that, I would also 
have the other virtue—courage; the cour- 
age to pay a high price for a good book and 
to refuse a poor one at any price. And I was 
fortunate. Two gentlemen whose interest 
in books was as intense as mine made it 
possible for me to establish myself as a 
bookseller. The first, Clarence S. Bement, 
possessed a glorious collection over which 
he had spent years of constant study and 
search. All collectors were eager to secure 
his volumes, each being fine and rare. Asa 
silent partner he was invaluable to me in 
many ways, and with the second—Joseph 
M. Fox—spurred me on to collecting the 
finest books and manuscripts as they came 
on the market, pointing out the fact that 
at all times there is a demand for the finest 
things. Mr.. Fox, one of the most lovable 
of men, lived in a very old Colonial house 
called Wakefield, in the suburbs of Phila- 
delphia, in which he had discovered wonder- 
ful Revolutionary letters and documents. 

It is difficult to know at what moment 
one becomes a miser of books. For many 
years preceding his death, Uncle Moses 
kept a fireproof vault in the rear of his 
office, where he secreted rarities no one ever 
saw. His books were as real to him as 
friends. He feared showing the most pre- 
cious lest he part with one in a moment of 
weakness. One of the amusing incidents of 
his life was that he had sold a copy of the 
Bradford Laws of New York, published in 
1694, to Doctor Brinley for sixteen dollars, 
and many years later he had seen it sell at 
the Brinley sale for $1600. The money con- 
sideration did not cause his regret so much 
as the fact he had felt an affection for this 
volume which had rested upon his shelves 
for more than thirty years. By an amusing 
turn of the wheel of chance, which my 
uncle might have foreseen, the same vol- 
ume would be worth today $20,000! 


From Washington's Library 


At the death of my uncle, in 1903, I came 
into possession of some wonderful books; 
others were purchased by private buyers 
and are today 4 part of various famous 
libraries. I was greatly thrilled when, as 
administrator of his estate I entered his 
secret vault for the first time in my life. In 
the half light I stumbled against something 
very hard on the floor. Lighting a match, 
I looked down, to discover a curious, bulky 
package. Examining it more closely, I 
found it was a bag of old gold coins. A re- 
serve supply cautiously hoarded, no doubt, 
to buy further rarities. 

My uncle's estate included several books 
from the library of George Washington, the 
finest of which was a remarkable copy of 
the Virginia Journal, published in Williams- 
burg, which I still have. Washington was 


one of the three presidents who collected 


(Continued from Page 5) 

books in an intelligent manner. There have 
been presidents who loved books—the late 
Theodore Roosevelt, for example—but who 
were not real collectors. It is always inter- 
esting to hazard a guess at a great man’s 
personal likes by noting the titles in his 
library. In the past years I have bought 
other books from Washington’s collection. 
There is The History of America by William 
Robertson in two volumes, worth at least 
$7000. Brown's Civil Law, Inland Naviga- 
tion, Jenkinson’s Collections of Treaties, 
eight volumes of the Political State of 
Europe, a four-volume course of lectures by 
Winchester on the Prophecies That Remain 
to be Fulfilled—in this last Washington 
wrote: ‘‘From the author to G. Washing- 
ton.”” These area heavy literary diet, some- 
what one-sided when placed next to 
Epistles for the Ladies, which was also his. 
Fach volume has the signature on the title 
page—‘* George Washington,” with his ar- 
morial bookplate pasted inside the front 
cover. There were doubtless book borrow- 
ers in those days, too, whose memories and 
consciences might be jogged at sight of the 
owner’s name. Another —a gift to Wash- 
ington—is a collection of poems ‘written 
chiefly during the late war,’ by Philip 
Freneau, one of the few very early Ameri- 
can poets whose work has survived. On the 
title page in Freneau’s hand, with his signa- 
ture, is written: ‘‘General Washington will 
do the author the honor to accept a copy of 
his poems, as a small testimony of the dis- 
interested veneration he entertains for his 
character.” The books belonging to Mar- 
tha Washington are few, merely because 
she was not a great reader, and the common 
sense title of the one book of hers which I 
have—Agriculture of Argyll County 

would lead one to think of her asa practical 
woman rather interested in rural activities. 


Old -Time Collectors 


The collecting passion is as old as time. 
Even book collecting —which many believe 
to be a comparatively recent develop- 
ment —can be traced back to the Babylon- 
ians. They, with their passion for preserv- 
ing records on clay tablets, could hardly go 
in for all the little niceties, such as original 
paper boards or beautifully tooled bind- 
ings, but they were collectors nevertheless. 

Among the early individual book collec- 
tors such colorful names as Jean Grolier, 
De Thou, Colbert and the Cardinals Riche- 
lieu and Mazarin shine forth. Jean Grolier, 
a collector of the late fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries, now considered the 
patron saint of modern book collectors, 
showed unusual vision in selecting his 
books. Though many libraries of that time 
are both remarkable and valuable, some- 
times their worth is variable. But every 
collector is keen to possess a Grolier vol- 
ume, and at each sale the prices increase. 
He evidently read what he selected, and his 
taste showed that he had education and 
discernment. Aldus Manutius, the most 
famous printer of that day, dedicated books 
to him and printed certain works on special 
paper. Aldus was the first to popularize 
the small-sized book, and that is why many 
from the Grolier collection are easier to 
handle than the more gross volumes from 
other early libraries. 

Grolier’s generous disposition is indicated 
by the fact that he has either written in, or 
had stamped on the outside of the truly ex- 
quisite bindings, ‘“‘Io Grolierii et Amico- 
rum’’—his books were for himself and his 
friends too. Many people have since copied 
this inscription on their bookplates. The 
Grolier family were book lovers, and his li- 
brary was kept intact for three generations. 
Not until 116 years after his death was it 
sold, and although many were bought by 
other famous collectors, old records show 
that some disappeared entirely. It is just 
such knowledge that keeps the true biblio- 
phile living in hopes—a long-missing Gro- 
lier might turn up any time, anywhere. 





, destroying their feudal castles. 


About the time of the discovery of Amer- 
ica a book came out called the Ship of 
Fools, by one Sebastian Brant. In it was 
an attack on the book fool; a satire on the 
passion of collecting in which the author 
said that the possession of books was but a 
poor substitute for learning. That phrase 
which the layman reader asks the book 
collector so often with a smirk of conde- 
“So you really read them?” 
undoubtedly originated then. The real book 
collector, with suppressed murder in his 
heart, smiles acquiescence, assuming an 
apologetic air for his peculiar little hobby 
His invisible armor is his knowledge, and 
he has been called a fool so often he glories 
in it. He can afford to have his little joke. 
So much for this threadbare gibe. 


scension 


The True Book Lover 


Cardinal Richelieu, according to history, 
sought relaxation from the cares of state in 
his love of books. His huge library was 
got together in many ways. Sometimes he 
bought books; he sent two learned men on 
the road-——one to Germany and the other to 
Italy——to collect both printed and manu- 
script works. Often he would exchange 
volumes with other collectors, and one can 
imagine the covert smile of satisfaction on 
this ecclesiastical politician’s lips whenever 
he got the better of a bargain. 

Of course there was always a way to get 
a work, whether the owner cared to part 
with it or not—by an off-with-his-head 
policy of intimidation. After the taking of 
La Rochelle the red-robed Richelieu topped 
off the victory by helping himself to the 
entire library of that city. But even 
though he was something of a robber, his 
ultimate motive was good —he planned to 
establish a reference library for all qualified 
students. Yet it was his nephew, the in- 
heritor of his library, who carried out these 
plans posthumously. He willed it to the 
Sorbonne, with a fund to keep up the col 
lection and to add to it according to the 
needs and progress of the times. 

Cardinal Mazarin had the appreciation 
of books instilled in him from his boyhood, 
when he attended a Jesuit school in Rome. 
Following in the footsteps of the famous 
Richelieu, it was necessary to carry out 
many of his predecessor’s policies. One of 
these was to weaken the French nobles, 
who ruled enormous country estates, by 
Thus, 
Mazarin, a great but wily character, took 
his books where he found them. Eventu- 
ally his library grew to be a famous one, 
which he generously threw open to the 
literary men of the day. Fortunately the 
men who followed Mazarin kept his collec 
tion intact, and today, in Paris, one may 
see the great Mazarin Library on the left 
bank of the Seine. 

Colbert, first as Mazarin’s secretary, and 
later a great political leader on his own ac 
count, also collected a fine library in per- 
haps a more legitimate manner than his 
patron. He arranged for the consuls repre 
senting France in every part of Europe to 
secure any remarkable works they might 
hear of. Colbert not only offered the use 
of his collection to such of his contempora- 
ries as Moliére, Corneille, Boileau and Ra- 
cine, but he pensioned these men as well. 

De Thou, also a Frenchman, of the latter 
half of the sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries, had the finest library of his time 
His thousands upon thousands of volumes 
included many bought from the Grolier 
collection, and collectors’ interest in them 
has never lessened. De Thou was the 
truest type of book lover. He had not one 
but several copies of each book he felt a 
particular affection for; he ordered them 
printed on the best paper obtainable, ex- 
pressly for himself. His bindings are richly 
beautiful, of the finest leathers, exquisitely 
designed. They are easily recognizable, as 
his armorial stamp, with golden bees, is on 

Continued on Page 99 
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With one accord 


5,000,000 women welcome these new fabrics 


FURNITURE COVERED WITH NEW BAKER FABRICS 
‘Our appearance of the New Baker SCORES NATION-WIDE SUCCESS And the Philadelphia factory is 









fabrics, in the leading furniture salons of the largest and ‘most modern in the 
of America, met with a wave of approval ¥ ibric industry. 38 vears ago. one of tl 
such as no new furniture coverings have nioneers—today. one of he a 
ever experienced before. ducers of Velvers. Phaches andl Vieleure i 
From Coast to Coast dealers report { the United States 
that their customers are unanimous in eas 
their admiration of Baker-covered furni- T — i ee eee 
ture. We consider this to be, without < iter Ie “atenhese _ a 
exception, the most gratifying tribute of sisieadhiin eeatehaas thenew ee 
our entire 38 years’ history. Baker fabrics, the close-woven tex- dealer s are now showing Bak 
a ture collects practically no dust sn cages tga gn thhcs es 
' : and does not cling to the clothes. ee — oo 
(Fashion's new decrees allow broader scope for ha ae En ual pieces—ot tl t qu 
. aker fabrics wear endlessly, re +1 , 
art. And moreimportant still, Fashion decrees * ‘Gah is well as the | ens! 
added brightness, added smartness for every Sg, Le Ces COREE Vanes c ae : 
pana throughout their life. Ind | : 
Solemnity is to be banished. Well-selected ; | §=individual pieces. judi 
color is to reign. The trend is toward fur- In 1888, A. T. Baker & Co., — | placed, can et hance the 
niture of more slender lines, covered with —_Inc., was founded—in a small , . 
new and brighter fabrics. building in the outskirts of 7 | 
> . ates : he sak 
And the new fabrics (exclusive Baker cre- hiladelphia. This company 
ations) are wholly in keeping with this vogue.  #> 0M© of the very first hrm PS Ha Shh 
The color scheme for each of the myriad, this country to produce . Rok, | 
lovely designs, blends with its design. The Velvet. oe 
ensembles blend with the new lines and tones Today Baker’s Mills, North \. T. Baker & Co., Inc., Manayunk, Phi 
of the wood. Carolina, is a complete community in itself idelphia; New York, 41 Union Square; C 


¢ r 


qy ; 
Best of all, the bright new furniture is eco” I>) (| lc ?1 a ? | (tt rs ntt 


nomical and easy to keep clean. As with all 
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Victor presents 


in 


i 
Here. beyond the shadow of a doubt, is 
the most comprehensive medium of home- 
entertainment in the world . . . the wonder- 
ful new Orthophonic Victrola and the latest 
Radiola, combined in one beautiful cabinet, 
with models to meet every taste and purse! 
Discs and dials . . . music from records and 
music from the air . . . always at your finger- 
tips, without regard to hour, day, season, or 
weather! The leading products in two distinct 
ficlds of entertainment combined! A twist of the 
wrist changes from records to radio, or back 
again. Simple. Unfailing. Incomparable. 
Not alone the finest talking machine and the 
finest radio in one, but radio that can be heard 
in no other way. For reception is through the 
famous Orthophonic Tone-Chamber. This 
means tones so natural, so lifelike, that no 
imagination is needed to picture the living 
artist standing beside the instrument. 


No better investment in home-entertainment 
can be made. The mythical power of Aladdin 
is yours in very truth with these combination 
instruments. At will you can summon the 
foremost talent of the world to sing or play 
for you and your friends. Music of your own 


choosing. All the encores you wish. 


The production facilities of the Victor or- 
ganization have been taxed to the utmost to 
supply radio combinations in sufficient num- 
ber. To avoid disappointment, see your near- 
est Victor dealer at once. You will be as- 
tounded by the performance of this greatest 
of all home-entertainers. 


_ «£ 


Victor Artists Are Broadcasting 
Saturday, January rst, began the bi-weekly broadcasting of the 
greatest array of musical talent ever assembled on one program. 

Get your Victrola-with-Radiola mow and hear these marvel- 
ous progsams as they should be heard—namely, with the same 
flawless realism of the actual concert in the studio. 

One of these superb instruments can be installed in your home 
as quickly and easily as a new table or chair, See the Victor 
lealer at once. Don’t miss the Victor programs. Don't! 


combination instruments 


January 22,1927 
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A Very Popular Model 


Orthophonic Victrola and Radiola Number Seven-three. List Price, $375 


Batteries operating Radiola in special com- 


t accessible from front of cabinet. 
e set Radiotrons furnished. Lever- 


operated control valve permitting instan- 
taneous change from Orthophonic \ ictrola 
music to radio reception. Controls for 


easy to operate. Snap switch, 





Semi-wall type cabinet in Spanish style, finished in mahogany, veneered, blended finish 


positive battery control. Outdoor or indoor 
antenna, with ground. Separate lids for 
Victrola and Radiola compartments. 
Spring or electric motor, speed indicator 
and regulator. (Electric motor $35 addi- 
tional.) Record stops automatically with- 
out pre-setting. 
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the ultimate 
... Victrola with Radiola 


The World's Most Comprehensive 
Musical Instrument 


Orthophonic Victrola—Orthophonic Electrola and 
Radiola. Number Nine-forty. List Price, $1000 


Orthophonic Victrola and Orthophonic Electrola in 
their highest development, combined with eight- 
tube Radiola Super-Heterodyne. Exceptional radio 
reception through Orthophonic system. Cabinet in 
Italian Renaissance style, walnut veneered, blended 
finish. A credit to any home or any surroundings. 


Operates from electric-light socket . . . no bat- 
terics needed ays all Victor Records on Ortho 
phonic Victrola or gives electrical reproduction of 
records on Orthophonic Electrola. Radiola tunes 
with one hand. Built-in loop antenna in cabinet 


Eguipped with coupler for outside antenna. Volume 
can be regulated to suit large or small room. Repro- 
duces all that can be had on records or from the air! 


, ry 7 


Also ask to see the Orth phoni Vi trola and 
Radiola Number Nine-fifteen. List Price, $6 


umes 


The Electrola—Music from Records 
with Great Range ot Volume 
Number Twelve-twenty-five. List Price, $625 


Where strong, clear music is desired——at home dances, 
in restaurants, concert halls, etc., the Victor Electrola 
is the ideal instrument. The volume of music may be 
regulated from a whisper to full band volume! 
Cabinet mahogany, veneered, blended finish. Oper- 
ates from electric-light socket; no batteries needed. 
Volume can be regulated to suit big hall or small 
room. It is a most remarkable loud-speaker for an 
independent radio set, if desired. Jack provided for 


this purpose. 
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Orthophonic 


VICTOR TALKING 
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Tuis man is president of a. powerful bank. Twenty-five f 
years ago, he started as a clerk, but you wouldn’t know it 
now. He is as poised and polished at a formal dinner as 
he is keen and canny at a directors’ meeting! 





aliel : Tuts is the wife of the bank president. Even as the wife 

ae of a clerk, she refused to let household tasks bury her— 
ad while her husband was pushing his way upward, she was 
reading, studying, keeping pace with him mentally, cultur- 
ally. Today, she is known for her charm and refinement. 


Here are the children of the i stances, they had the advantage of 
president and his wife, so inter- hes 5 that motherly companionship that 
esting, so well-mannered that, i can shape the whole future char- 
wherever they go, they are the ti: x acter and conduct of children. 
object of admiring comments. Their mother found time for real 
Though reared in humble circum- > motherhood. 


ae 
i 
ay segs 


Flow could she find time for all this? By discarding antiquated house- 
keeping methods, by doing everything the most modern way. 


Instead of spending long hours making soap and baking bread as her mother 
had done, she bought her soap from the grocer and her bread from the baker. 


Instead of wasting her time and strength with an old-fashioned washday 
in the hore, s4e sent her family wash to the modern laundry and gained 
a whole day a week for more important things! 


he Laundry Industry, by The American Laundry Machinery Company, Executive Offices, Cincin» 


SEND IT TO c« THE LAUNDRY 


Today’s laundry offers services to fit every 
family’s needs and every family’s pocketbook 
Allironed Services, Partially-ironed Services, Services in 
which the clothes are returned damp for ironing at home. 

Phone a modern laundry now—give 
one of these washday helps a trial. 


(Continued from Page 94 
and the back is marked with a 
curious cipher made from initials 
Most of the contents treat of profound but 
interesting subjects. He was a real 


the 


sides, 


his 


stu- 


dent, and wrote an extensive history of his 


time in Latin. Here is an example of in- 
herited passion for books. His mother’s 
brother and his father were both book 


lovers 
It is a general belief that books are valu- 
able merely because they are old. Age, as 
le, has littl actual 
value. I have never announced the pur 
chase of a noted old book without having 
my mail flooded for weeks afterward with 
letters from all over the world 
respondent tells me of opportunities I am 
ng by not going immediately to his or 
her home to and incidentally buy 
‘a book which has been in my family over 


one hundred years.”’ 


a rule, to do with 


very 


a Each cor 








LOS! 


see 


I receive more than 30,000 letters about 
Each letter is read care- 
fully and answered. There are many from 
cranks. But it is not hard to spot these 
even before opening the envelope, when 


books every year. 


addressed, as one was recently from Ger- 

“Herrn Doktor Rosenbach, multi- 
millionaire, Amerika.”’ Indeed, the greater 
number of letters about are from 
Germany. One man in Hamburg wrote 
me of a book he had for sale, then ended by 
saying he al had a very fine 
would like me to buy, because he felt sure, 
if | saw it, his elegant garden would appeal 
to me for the use of my patients! Many 
people write me, after | have purchased a 
book at a high price, 


many, 


books 


house he 





so 


and say they have 


something to offer ‘half as old at half the 
price!” 
Yet one out of every 2000 letters holds 


a possibility of interest | followed up a 
letter from Hagenau not long ago, to dis- 
cover the copy was sent me on approval 
a first edition of Adonais, Shelley’s lament 
on the death of Keats, in the blue paper 
wrappers in which it was issued. There are 
nly a few copies known in this original 
| bought it by correspondence 
a reasonable price. It is worth at least 
On the other hand, I 
made a long journey to find nothing but 
nferior copy of a late edition of some 
famous work. I once heard of a first edition 
of Hubbard’s Indian Wars, in Salem, Mas 
sachusetts. When | arrived there the family 
who owned it brought out their copy, un- 
wrapping it with much ceremony from 
swathings of old silk. Immediately I saw 
yr reprint made in the nineteenth 


oO 
condition 
for 
$5000 have often 


or 


an 


it Was a pot 


entury, although the original was printed 
apices) 
n 167 
A Popular Fallacy 
But luck had not deserted me entirely 
that day. As my train was not due for an 


hour, | wandered about the city. In pass- 
ing one of the many antique shops which 
all New England cities seem to possess by 
the gross, I noticed a barrow on the side- 
In this barrow were thrown 
all sorts and conditions of books. Yet the 
first one | picked up was a first edition of 
Herman Melville’s Moby Dick, worth about 
$150, which I bought for two dollars 
Speaking of this copy of Moby Dick re- 
minds me of another, a more valuable one 
which I prize in my private library. One 
day about five years ago John Drinkwater, 
the English poet and dramatist, and I were 
lunching at his home in London 
and the eresting i- 
tudes of collecting them, he told me of his 
Moby Dick, found one day, by chance, in 
a New York bookstore for but a few dollars. 
It was a presentation copy from the author 
to | friend, Nathaniel Hawthorne, to 
whom the book was dedicated, and had 
Hawthorne’s signature on the dedication 
leaf. When Mr. Drinkwater told me of this 
| became restless; I wanted this copy as 
much as I had ever wanted any other book, 
and there was nothing for me to do but tell 
him 1 offered him twenty times what 
he had paid for it, and to my surpri 
delight iet me nave it. 


walk before it 





Talk ng 
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TH 


Why age alone should be thought t f 
value to most collectable object r r 
furniture, pictures and musica st 
ments, I don’t know Howeve t 
great and popular fa The " 
prayer of all true collectors s} 1 begir 
with the words “‘ beauty, rarit 
and last of all, ‘“‘antiqu But 
differ from other antique n that their 
timate value depends upon the int 
merit of the writer’s work. A first edit 
Shakespeare, for instance, will alway nr 
mand an ever-increasing | e. The same 
is true of first editions of Dante, Cer te 
or Goethe. These writers gave somet} 
to the world and to le someth ( 
which one always can be sure 

Very often the greatness of an aut! 
the value of what he has written not 
realized until years have gone Vit 
truths are sometimes seen more clearly 
perspective. A first folio of Shakespeare 
Comedies, Histories and Tragedies wa 
sold in 1864 to the late Baroness Burdett 
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Coutts, who paid what was conside 
Yet 


fifty-eight years later my brother 


enormous price 


> { 


716 


° 
f 


or 


it 





P 
bought the same folio for me at Sothet 


in London for £8600, Shakespeare's writ 


having increased in value more than twelve 


times in a little more than half a « 
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«. .., and so to bed’’ 








~BookOa 


rT! } 
. Born Full-Blown si Chey cOme, these Captains Or the 

The fallacy of thinking age of major in tnis huge Detroit sprawling rom 
portance in judging a book should be cor : oF? 
rected by every book lover. Age? WI Sct. Clair—thev come laden wit 
there are many books of the fifteenth ce ] 
tury which command small prices in the Ol statesmen, players, aucnors C 
auction rooms today, while certain volume as : ] : 1] } 
ites dint oc ieee diana ane aah wir al who plan and build and sell, and 
a La ann ch they return to this inn of tranqu 
Wann We were Very Tawny, preted oe and to rest“ AND SO TO BED 
years ago, is already more precious thar 
some old tome, such as a sermon of the place, wit h such hosts tO ser 
1490’s by the famous teache Johanne 
Gerson, the contents of which are and wears of the world retire for a li 
ways will be lack n human or any ot} 
kind of interest and you find contentment. Only 

The inception of any great movement ; 
whether material or spiritual, is eres have been told irc DedS as sott 
and, according to its relative import é , 
will draw and hold the attention of the world lowy as Cesc beds { id every on 
The Gutenberg Bible leaving aside the , | 
question of its artistic merit ar 1 the nO Storicsat iCast above the strec;e, | 
mous value of its content as the : el : . ao 
printed book, holds the reatest sn< CO transform the noises OF THe 

res 1 so hap} sthat tl ( 
sain ts dee aaeeree we oben low musical Murmur, a MmurmMuy 
ompes & typegrepay. Ne books ov you into a deep sleep, a sweet sk 
printed are more beautiful than this f I 
work of Gutenberg, the first print proiOou dq 
though created almost 500 years ago. It |} , 
always seemed an interesting point to n ing. Therearetw 
that printing is the or h spran PF 
into being full-blown s broug! tloors. there f 
about a more uniform : e of 
but aside from this we have or exces hundred roo 2 
the early printers in speed of executio . 
Enormous value is added t ymme of the ™» bath I re Ol 
earliest books becaus¢ the are the last wi } 
in the printer’s 5 | re pi ] 

The first books which were printed ' 
subjects of universal interest are the rar D5 a day Here 
‘“*firsts’’ of all for the collector. These 1 " 
clude early romances of chivalry, of whic} ad True wWelcorm 
few copies are found today. They are ge Am ‘ , ‘ 
erally in very poor condition, as their po sin sats seit 
lar appeal was tremendous, and they were - 
literally read to pieces. They were re 
the popular novels of the period. The on 
which come through the strife of ye S 
cessfully are extremely rare. For instance 
there are the Caxtons 

William Caxton was the first print 
England, and the first to print books in the y 
English language When he rought ou 
the second edition of Chaucer (Canter 
Tales in 1484, with its fascinat woodcu 
illustrations, it was literally devoured | 
contemporary readers. This and other pul 
lications of Caxton were v« pul he 
evidently had a good eye for best sell 
and now a perfect Caxton is d ilt te 1 

One of the finest Caxtor n exist ‘ 
Le Morte d’Arthur by Sir Thomas M 
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Children Love 
Wheatena! 
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wheedle your child 


into eatin ig 


Mother coaxes. Father is helpless 
Che child refuses to cat. Do you have 
this battle in your home? 

Is it really the child's fault—or ts it 
the food? Few healthy children will re- 
fuse to cat a delicious appetizing cereal 

Many mothers have told us that since 
they have been serving Wheatena they 
have, to a large extent, solved the 
feeding problem. Children welcome 
Wheatenaand reach for it eagerly, often 
asking fora second helping. They never 
tire of its captivating whole wheat 
flavor, even if it is served every day 

Why not begin today serving Wheat- 
ena? Your family will agree that never 
have they tasted such flavor in any 
other food . 

Wheatena is whole wheat at its de 
licious best, containing nutriments so 
essential for health, growth and energy 
Proteins for body-building; Carbohy- 
drates for cnergy; Mineral Salts for 
{ Vitamins B and E for 
vigor; Bran for safe 


bone and tissue; 
protection and 
regulation 
Treat voutl 
breakfast tomorrow 
tor Wheatena 


family to a Wheatena 
Ask your grocer 
in the yellow and bluc 
On vour table in three min 
utes, at less than two cents a pound 


Wheatena 


The delicious whole wheat cereal 


p ickage 
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; jewel among Caxtons, sold at the dispersal 


of the library of the Karl of Jersey in 1885 
for £1950, approximately $9500. Now this 
is an excellent example of a book becoming 
more valuable for its pristine, perfect state 
as well as for its alluring contents. Twenty- 
six years later it brought $42,800 at the 
Hoe sale. It is now one of the treasures 
adorning the Pierpont Morgan Library. 
The first editions of books which have 


| that quality so glibly called today sex ap- 


peal, such as Boccaccio’s Decameron, and 
his Amore di Florio e di Bianchafiore—a 
wicked old romance of the fifteenth century, 
truly the first snappy story—are firsts of 
which there are but few left for our edifica- 
tion. They are extremely precious to the 
collector, no matter what their condition. 
The first book on murder, the first book on 
medicine or magic; the first on Indian cap- 
tivity; the first music book, the first news- 
paper, the first published account of lace 


| making, or the comparatively modern sub- 


ject, shorthand—the first book on any 


| subject marking the advance of civiliza- 


tion, is always valuable. 

One of the rarest and most interesting 
books is the first sporting book — The Book 
of Hunting and Hawking—printed at St. 
Albans, in 1486, by an unknown man, 
called for convenience of classification, the 
Schoolmaster Printer. Women were sport 
writers even in those days, for this record 
was written by a woman, Dame Juliana 
Barnes, sometimes known as Berners. A 
copy was sold in the Hoe sale in 1911 for 
$12,000, to Mr. Henry E. Huntington, who 
has one of the few great collections of the 
world. Nearly all of the few existing copies 
of this work are now in this country. 
Another one, the Pembroke copy, which I 
now own, sold for £1800 in 1914. Like 
some other famous firsts, it has several 
novel merits, being one of the first books to 
contain English poetry, and the first Eng- 
lish book to be illustrated with pictures 
printed in color. This and Walton’s The 
Compleat Angler are the two greatest 
sporting books of all time. Yet, because 
there are more copies of the latter in ex- 
istence, a fine copy of the first edition is 
worth not more than $8500 today. 

Another tremendously rare book is the 
much-read Pilgrim’s Progress. No work, 
with the exception of the Bible, has en- 
joyed greater popularity all through the 
years than this powerful imaginative and 
moral tale. I have almost every edition of 
it, in every language. A best seller for 
years after the author's death, and a very 
good seller today, too, the early editions 
were really read to bits. So it is hardly sur- 
prising that only six perfect copies of the 
first edition exist. A few months ago a 
copy sold at Sotheby’s in London for £6800. 
I believe if one of the half dozen perfect first 
editions were offered in public sale today it 
would easily bring from $40,000 to $45,000. 


The Barber's Worthless Book 


About five years ago the illness of an 
English barber’s wife brought to light a 
first edition of Pilgrim’s Progress which was 
in good condition, except that it lacked two 
pages. In the little town of Derby lived 
this barber, daily plying the trade of his 
ancestors. Between the lathering and the 
gossiping he found little time and inclina- 
tion to read, but sometimes when business 
was not so brisk as usual he listlessly ran 
through a small stack of books which he 
inherited along with the shop. Old- 
fashioned in text, some with odd pictures, 
and leaves missing, he thought them rather 
funny, and occasionally showed them to 
customers who shared his amusement. One 
day someone suggested the books were in- 
teresting because they were old, and 
following the popular fallacy of which I 
have spoken—-must be valuable. He had 
heard of a man who once paid two pounds 
for a book! 

But the barber shrugged his shoulders 
and said he had plenty to do without 
chasing about trying to sell old, worn-out 
books. Then came a day when his wife took 
to her bed and the doctor was hurriedly 
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sent for. While waiting for him the barber 
tried to think of some way he might amuse 
his wife. As he went into the shop his eyes 
fell first upon the books on a low shelf. 
When the doctor arrived he found his 
patient’s bed loaded down with books, and 
she was reading a copy of The Pilgrim’s 
Progress. The doctor was a lover of books 
in asmall way; he felt there was something 
unusual about this copy. He insisted it 
should be sent to Sotheby’s in London for 
valuation. Even then the barber believed 
he was wasting both time and money. 

Finally Sotheby’s received a package ac- 
companied by a letter, painstakingly 
written in an illiterate hand, with small i’s 
throughout, and guiltless of punctuation. 
He was sending this copy, he wrote, because 
a friend was foolish enough to think it 
might be worth something. Of course it 
wasn’t. He had inherited it from his 
people, and his people were poor. They 
couldn’t have had anything valuable to 
leave him. If, as he believed, it was worth- 
less, would they please throw it away, and 
not bother to return it, or waste money 
answering him? I don’t know what his 
direct emotional reaction was when they 
replied saying his old book was worth at 
least £900—more than $4000-—and that 
they would place it in their next sale. 
Perhaps he was stunned for a time. Any- 
way, weeks passed before they received a 
rather incoherent reply. I happened to be 
in London when it was sold, and I paid 
£2500—about $12,000—for the copy. I 
later learned that the barber was swamped 
for months with letters from old friends he 
had never heard of before, each with a 
valuable book to sell him. 

As collectors grow older they find it is 
better to buy occasionally and at a high 
price than to run about collecting tup- 
penny treasures. There is seldom any dis- 
pute about the worth of a rare book. Many 
collectors, however, feel collecting has a 
value other than monetary; it keeps men 
young, and as the years pass it proves to 
be a new type of life insurance. 


A Way to Longevity 
Mr. W. A. White, of New York, is as 


vigorous today at eighty-three as he was 
thirty years ago. He has combined a 
quality of youth with his extraordimary 
knowledge of books and literature. His 
wonderful library would take away the 
load of years from a Methuselah. Even to 
read over the partial list of his treasures, 
which was recently published, would have 
a distinctly rejuvenating effect. Mr. 
Henry E. Huntington is another successful 
man who has practically given up his busi- 
ness interests to devote himself to the in- 
vigorating pastime of book collecting. He 
collects so rapidly that no young man can 
follow in his steps! Even my Uncle Moses 
grew younger and younger as he sat year 
after year surrounded by books 

Rare books are a safe investment; the 
stock can never go down. A market exists 
in every city of the world. New buyers 
constantly crop up. The most ordinary, 
sane and prosaic type of business man will 
suddenly appear at your door, a searching 
look in his eye, a suppressed tone of ex 
citement in his voice. Like the Ancient 
Mariner, he takes hold of you to tell his 
story —for he has suddenly discovered book 
collecting. And if it happens to be at the 
end of a very long day, you feel like the 
Wedding Guest, figuratively beating your 
breast the while you listen. He returns 
again and again, enthralled by this new 
interest which takes him away from his 
business. If he is wealthy he already may 
be surfeited with luxuries of one sort or 
another; but here is something akin to the 
friendship of a charming and secretive 
woman. He takes no risk of becoming 
satiated; there is no possibility of being 
bored; always some new experience or 
unexpected discovery may be lurking just 
around the corner of a bookshelf. 

Editor's Note: This is the first of a 
articles by Doctor Rosenbach as told 
Strakosch. The next will appear in an early i 
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There was a wise lady who lived in a shoe, 
For her many small children she knew what to do: 
She made them most happy with Wrigley’s for all— 
It kept them in trim at a cost VERY small! 


MOTHER GOOSE UP-TO-DATI 


REAL Peppermint Flavor 


Get the new Wrigley’s 
Double Mint and have a 
delicious, lasting treat— 
REAL Peppermint — full 
strength. 


Easy to remember: Double 
Mint. And hard to forget— 
once you’ve tried it. 


The satisfying confection. 


-++After every meal::: 
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have appeared in the 


highbrow journals, The New Republic and 
The Dial 4 two-volume history of the 
movies has just been issued at ten dollars. 


From these, among other indications, it 
is very easy to make a large number of false 
deductions; as for example, that every 
time you and your present consort indulged 
in a piano-and-whistling duet of Hiawatha, 
ing a high and important 
: or that the intellec- 
uptured the popular arts, which 
is exactly the reverse of the truth. Avoid- 
ing large and dangerous speculations, we 
come to the following notions, which seem 


go 

6 
¢ 
I 


you were eT 





ISTIC exper! nce; 


tified by the 
There has been a decided change in the po- 
ively arts” in America. They 

have begun to be appreciated by the criti- 
cal minority, to be taken with some degree 
if serio ‘onsideration. This change has 
had various effects on the arts and artists 


acts: 


sition of “tnel 





Belated Discoveries 


Parenthetically and personally, the phrase 
tation marks above is a red flag to 
certain critical bulls. Needing a title once 

a book, I converted the phrase of the emi- 
nent and lamented James G. Huneker to 
my purpose. Huneker, who probably at- 
tended more concerts and art exhibitions 
an any other man of his time, once al- 
luded to certain € xhibitions on the concert 
form and elsewhere as “the seven 


leadly arts,”’ and anyone who has listened 





to some sopranos or gone to varnishing 
days at-art exhibits will see why. The 
rincipal objection made to the word 
‘lively’ was that it implied that the other 
rts—-serious music and painting and the 
But there are many words 
which are the opposite of lively. In connec- 
tion with tennis balls, if you say one is 
lively you imply that the other is dead; but 
if you say of two old men that one is lively, 
that the other is dead. 
He may be merely sedate. Applied to 
ritics, the opposite of lively is, of course, 


di} 
rest are auli 


you do not impi 


dull; but applied to the arts, if you call the 
comic strip lively you imply only that 
Michelangelo was majestic or Velasquez 
restrained. ‘‘ The lively arts”’ is really only 
a shorthand method of saying: ‘‘ The forms 
of popular entertainment in the United 


St 





ates 
The spectacle of highbrows becoming en- 
raptured by vaudeville is nothing new; it 
generation and is 
inite phases. In the 
yellow 90’s of the past century the minor 
poets and critics 
wrote passionate eulogies of music halls in 
England. In 1900 or so there was a vaude- 
ville movement, called if berbretti, in Ger- 
many; in France, about four years ago, 
there wer published not less than half a 
dozen books on various popular arts, and 
the great clowns, the Fratellini, issued their 
memoirs. The motives behind these cur- 
nts and fads are also universal. Boredom 
sone. The same feeling which occasionally 
makes a man go to explore a wilderness, be- 
use he is tired of society, makes him take 


occurs once in every 


marked oy certain del 





and some of the major 


up Yes, Sir, That’s My Baby, because he 

tired of Beethoven, or perhaps because 
he will not make the effort to listen to 
jeethoven. Something fresh and lively 


i entertaining takes the place of the old 


date Cla cs 
At the same time the universal human 
lesire to patronize something or somebody 
leal to do with it It is always 
easant to condescend and if, while con- 
escending, you show how broad-minded 
i universally sympathetic you are—you 


inderstand Ibsen and Schénberg, are 
yourself to shake hands with 
George M. Cohan and the boy from Nigger 


Mike’s—then the pleasure is really intense 


e I have myself been accused of this 
bery I can testify that it ought to 
be fun. Furthermore, it is part of the credo 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO JAZZ 


(Continued from Page 25) 


of the weak-minded intellectual that he 
must be in advance. If he can’t do a thing 
first he must be the first to hear of what 
anyone else has done; the gossip and curi- 
osity which the intellectual despises in Main 
Street are just as active in his own life. It 
is always possible to discover a new Turk- 
ish sculptor or Danish architect; but to 
discover right at your doorstep a whole 
flock of neglected geniuses—neglected by 
the intelligentzia in spite of their popu- 
larity—is a real find. There are, of course, 
a few people who are intelligent enough not 
to care about novelty and popularity, who 
really like Dean Swift and Ring Lardner, 
Brahms and Berlin, Manet and Rube Gold- 
berg, each for what he has to give. But the 
other motives cannot be kept out; they 
crop up all the time. 

In general, the lowbrow, if he hears of 
the fuss the highbrows are making over his 
own favorites, is justifiably amused. Be- 
cause no matter how far ahead they are of 
each other, they are always five or ten 
years behind the average man in making 
their discoveries. As far as I can trace it, 
no word of critical approval, or even of 
serious consideration, came to Charlie Chap- 
lin until after he made his famous contract 
for $670,000 for one year’s work in Febru- 
ary, 1916. Certainly the great flood of 
writing about him which gave him his due 
credit as a great artist did not come until 
he had presented The Kid; but it is esti- 
mated that $25,000,000 were being spent 
by the public at the movie box-offices to see 
the films he made before The Kid. The 
dyed-in-the-wool Chaplin fan usually takes 
The Kid as a dividing line between the old 
Chaplin and the aew; it coincides roughly 
with the line between Chaplin’s great popu- 
lar financial successes and the more re- 
served successes of the past few years. The 
first critical article I have found for Irving 
Berlin was in 1916, nine years after he 
began publishing, five after Alexander’s 
Ragtime Band. Rube Goldberg had refused 
to buy a gold hat in honor of getting his 
first $50,000 contract five years or so before 
the comic strip became a fit subject for 
great minds to dwell on. Jazz was ten 
years old and Paul Whiteman had played 
long at the Palais Royal in New York be- 
fore he and Leopold Stokowski, conductor 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, exchanged 
compliments in my presence in which each 
suggested that the other was the greatest 
conductor in the world. Vernon Castle and 
Jim Europe were both dead before anyone 
thought of them as great artists. 


Jazz in fLolian Hall 


The history of jazz in the past few years 
is an example of nearly all the things that 
can happen to a lively art. It began to be 
known in New York about 1915; it had 
appeared earlier in San Francisco, but the 
arrival of Art Hickman with the character- 
istic banjo-saxophone-brass combination 
on the Ziegfeld roof is generally considered 
the beginning of jazz in the East. It was 
instantly popular; it was generally con- 
sidered as a contemptible form of music 
and a bit of a menace. It made its way and 
the old-fashioned sighed for the good old 
days of simple ragtime. The outsiders be- 
gan to listen to it, one guesses, about 1921, 
because in the next two years it began to 
fill the weeklies and monthlies. 

In November, 1923, Mme. Eva Gau- 
thier, a singer well-known on the concert 
stage for her varied and pioneering pro- 
grams, first brought popular music to the 
stage of Zolian Hall in New York. In be- 
tween modern German and French com- 
posers she sang Alexander’s Ragtime Band, 
The Siren Song, Carolina in the Morning, 
and three popular compositions by George 
Gershwin, who by playing her accompani- 
ments with fantastic improvisations, enter- 
tained the audience far more than her own 
straight rendition of the songs themselves. 
On Lincoln's Birthday of the following 





year Paul Whiteman gave his first concert 
of jazz, labeled as ‘‘an experiment in mod- 
ern music.’’ It was the turning point in the 
history of jazz. 

It led, first of all, to the attention of the 
critics of the daily papers in New York; it 
led Whiteman to repeat the program twice 
within a few weeks and then, when his 
playing at the Palais Royal came to an end, 
to go on a two-year concert tour under the 
management—this is typical—of F. C. 
Coppicus, who up to that time was best 
known as the manager of Caruso and other 
great operatic stars. It led, according to es- 
timate, to a minimum guaranty of some 
$12,000 a week for the Whiteman organi- 
zation on that tour and to the presence of 
the 500,000 people mentioned above at his 
400 concerts. Other jazz leaders, notably 
Vincent Lopez, also gave concerts; neither 
the sacred Carnegie Hall nor the revered 
Metropolitan Opera House has been left 
untainted by the sound of jazz. It led, in- 
directly, to other things. 


A Lively Art Calmed Down 


The first concert was notable not only 
for being an experiment but for the out- 
standing success of one number, the now 
famous Rhapsody in Blue, by George 
Gershwin. Gershwin, in comparison with 
Jerome Kern and Irving Berlin, was a new- 
comer; his first great hit was made in 1919. 
But he was already a force among the com- 
posers because of the large sales of some of 
his songs and because he was currently en- 
gaged in writing the George White Scan- 
dals each year, in addition to musical 
comedies and single hits. He had been men- 
tioned in the intellectual Dial, about eight 
months earlier, as one of the great popular 
composers of the future, but except for that 
notice nothing had been published to pre- 
pare the audience for what the critics said. 

The audiences were frantic with delight 
over the Rhapsody; it remained for the 
critics to tell them the next day that this 
was the beginning of a new era in American 
music. Nearly two years later Henry O. 
Osgood, an urbane music critic of New 
York, generally credited with knowing 
more about music than most of his con- 
freres, and himself a composer, was stil] so 
deeply under the spell of this Rhapsody 
that he could rank it in cold print above the 
famous Sacre du Printemps of Stravinsky, 
one of the acclaimed masterpieces of mod- 
ern music. 

The success of the Rhapsody in the suc- 
ceeding Whiteman concerts, on phono- 
graph records and even as a ballet in a 
cabaret was phenomenal. It led its young 
composer to a more intense study of the art 
of composition, and in December, 1925, to 
the soloist’s position at the piano for his 
own Concerto in F, under the baton of 
Walter Damrosch. Although he has not 
given up his work as a composer of musical 
shows, Gershwin has definitely broken with 
Tin Pan Alley and cast at least half of his 
future with the serious symphonists. In 
almost every discussion of jazz opera his 
name occurs as the probable winner of the 
great distinction of creating a native opera, 
in the jazz style, for the Metropolitan. 

The jazz opera Will-o’-the-Wisp arose 
largely from a misapprehension of some re- 
marks made by Otto H. Kahn. Mr. Kahn’s 
interest in jazz is both artistic and per- 
sonal, since one of his sons, Roger Wolff 
Kahn, is a jazz bandmaster ranking with the 
foremost and now playing at a New York 
night club. At the same time Mr. Kahn, 
as guiding spirit of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, must long have felt the constant 
gibes against that institution for its failure 
to produce the work of Americans. It has 
since produced with considerable success a 
jazz ballet called Skyscrapers, composed by 
the same John Alden Carpenter mentioned 
above, and danced by the Metropolitan 
ballet under the training of Sammy Lee, a 
Broadway product. Mr. Kahn expressed 
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the wish “that an opera, typical, in words, 
actions, and music, of American atmos- 
phere, expression and temperament could 
be found having sufficient artistic merit to 
justify its production at the Metropolitan 
Opera,” and the current interest in jazz did 
the rest. At once nominations were in 
order; plots and librettists and composers 
were all named. So far nothing has oc- 
curred, except the production in a regular 
Broadway playhouse of Deep River, by 
Frank Harling, which was entitled “jazz 
opera’ in the electric lights, but which 
failed to please either the public or the 
critics. 

By the time Whiteman gave his first con- 
cert the old type of jazz had already passed 
away. The rattle of cowbells, the blowing 
of election-day horns, the shouting and 
general rowdiness of jazz had been moder- 
ated. You went to dance to jazz, and there 
were few occasions for such pieces as the 
Livery Stable Blues with its imitations of 
geese and roosters and goats. Jazz had 
turned slightly from the hot and sour to the 
sweet. The important thing to note is that 
the critics had nothing whatever to do with 
this change. It was a perfectly natural 
development, probably due to the fact that 
the hot jazz was found too tiresome to 
dance to and impossible to listen to. As the 
bands grew bigger and the players more 
skillful, as they stopped playing on the 
spur of the moment and began to play from 
written parts, the wildness of jazz was 
curbed to an entirely natural degree. 

But from the moment the critics entered, 
a further change took place. Jazz which 
had become a little sweeter began to be a 
saccharine. A new attitude of reverence 
was required from the listeners. The music 
you used to eat to and dance to, with con- 
versation ad lib. had become music to 
listen to, like a fugue by Bach or a sym- 
phony by Brahms. For the first time jazz 
was heard in silence. Naturally the silence 
reacted on the players. The old impudence 
and abandon of jazz began to slip away. 
At the last concert I heard, two years ago, 
the auditorium was deep in a solemn dark- 
ness, the hush of a religious service was on 
the audience, and there was hardly a trace 
of the jazz of 1922 left. Special composi- 
tions, more or less in the manner of jazz, 
were played; certain semiclassics were 
done neither better nor worse than they 
are usually done by ordinary symphony 
orchestras, and the riotous enthusiasm of 
the earliest concert had died down to the 
polite expressions of approval familiar in all 
concert-hall lobbies. 


The Classical Spirit 


This may not be true of all the jazz 
orchestras; one or two notably keep alive 
the old type of modified hot jazz. But no- 
where has jazz remained as tricky, as care- 
free, as smart, as it used to be. The 
qualities of snap and roughhouse which 
European composers found so admirable 
are now reduced to extraordinarily fine 
workmanship. As Ferd Grofe, who or- 
chestrated for Whiteman during the great 
years, said, “I was brought up on classical 
music and I work in that spirit.” 

In Whiteman’s own case the two years’ 
concert tour was a great success, but lack 
of new material caused it to come tempo- 
rarily to an end. No other composer has 
come forward to write anything as popular 
as Gershwin’s Rhapsody. His own jazz 
operetta was a failure, and the other offer- 
ings, however meritorious musically, never 
quite got the crowd. According to one who 
was engaged in the business, “‘jazz has no 
repertoire, so it cannot give concerts.” 

From this partial record a few items may 
be tentatively written down on the balance 
sheet. First, the intellectuals have become 
aware of jazz—which is sheer profit to the 
intellectuals. The American composer of 
the future will feel free to use American 

Continued on Page 107 
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If you want to make sure of perfect 
walls and ceilings, get Bestwall! 
Bestwall does not claim to be a mira- 
cle material. It’s just an exceptionally 
strong, fine grade of plaster wall board. 
It is produced by the company which 
is the pioneer in the wall board indus- 
try, and it stands alone among plaster 
wall boards for strength, durability, 
uniformity, and decorative qualities. 


Constructed as it is 


EST- 
(ALL | 


settle the plaster wall board — 
uestion forever 


—approved by the Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratories, Inc. And Bestwall is an ex- 
cellent insulator, too. 

It even looks different. You will know 
it by its distinctive CREAM-colored sur- 
face of tough Beaver-made fibre. 

With all its advantages, Bestwall! 
costs you no more. Be sure to ask for 
it by name. 

Forsample and literature address our 

Dept.1001. The Beaver 


of rock plaster, of B 3 A V a R Products _ Inc., 
course it can’t burn Buffalo, N 


ESTWALL 


Manufacturers also of Beaver Board, Beaver American Plaster, Gypsum Lath 
Gypsum Block, Beaver Varnishes and Enamels, Beaver Vulcanite Asphalt 
Shingles, Slate and Smooth Surfaced Roll Roofings, Roof Paint 
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This huge army of Fry operators, scat- Here you will tind Jimmy the Courtesy 
tered all over America, spells service Man waiting to give you snappy 
to millions of motorists! service—full gallonage—and a warm, 

You buyers of gasoline, please listen. smiling ‘“lhank you—call again! 
Right near you is a modern, orderly Jimmy chose the Fry Visible Pump 
gasoline station at which vou will because he knows its dependability 
tind a big, good-looking, clean-cut, will make you a regular customer. 
dependable Fry Visible Pump. Buy your gas from a Fry. There’s 

The next time you need gas (which is one close by. Buy from Jimmy. 


probably right now) go to this station. Millions do! 


GUARANTEE LIQUID MEASI 


TRE COMPANY, Rochester, Pa. 
Fry Equipment Co., Ltd., 401 Royal B rie 


BR k B ling, Toronto, Ont 
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Break Form the habit of breaking every match you use before throwing it 

away. Then you will never toss aside a burning match and will never . 

our matches be guilty of contributing to the loss of the millions of dollars’ worth of ! 
and you break property destroyed every year because of the carelessness of smokers 
- and users of matches. Break your matches with your fingers and help 

his back break Fire’s back. Be careful with Fire in every way. Teach others 
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where you live and where you work to be as careful as yourself. Make 
sure you are protected from financial loss if, in spite of your precautions, 
Fire does strike. See your Hartford agent. He will gladly give you advice 
and help. Have him explain the Hartford policies which meet your needs. 
He represents one of the oldest and strongest companies in the business. 


insure IN THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. uarzrorp, conn. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company write practically every form of insurance except life 
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material instead of feeling ob! 


tate Puccini or Stravinsky 
foreigner. Through jazz he comes into con- 


tact with old American ballads, from the 
West and elsewhere, with negro songs and 
spirituals, with our old popular songs and 


ragtime, and he can use these materials just 
as a Hungarian composer can use his 


native songs and folk dances in his work 
Second, jazz has become aware of the 
intellectuals. it has become ambitious, it 
has offered one new composer to America; 
it has also become a little self-conscious, a 
little too obviously refined. There 
way of discovering whether its popularity 
has declined, as radio, the great test, was 
ifficient power in the days of real 
It is also true, as an official of one 
great stat informed me, that 
those who like jazz hardly bother to write 


in; only those who dislike it are likely to 


is no 


not in 





ons 


protest 

Certainly 
has never been a popular request to 
broadcasters to add jazz; 
been for less jazz and more classical] musi 
The WJZ program, typical in that respect 
of most others, is about 90 per cent musical 
Of the musical 90 per cent, far more than 
half dancing —that 
music. As, barring the tango, we have no 
popular dance music except jazz, it is im- 
possible to judge whether the recent changes 
n jazz have made a great difference in 
popularity. It is only possible to say that 
jazz has changed, and to discover, in the 
of the highbrows, the causes and 
onsequences of the change. 


in the past three years there 


the 


un 


it has always 


is for is, probably jazz 


interest 


The Intellectual Movie 





Another popular form of entertainment 
has lived and grown to greatness in com- 
ignorance of the hi the 
moving picture. The enormous financial 
investment, the $500,060,000 annually paid 
down for seats in America, has made the 
movie what it is today. The only critics 
who have counted at all are the ones in the 


plete ghbrows 


daily papers, and their criticism began t 
late and is often far from highbrow. The 
intellectual had to attack the moving pic- 
ture in another way. He has pretty con- 
sistently belittled the super-superspectacle 
film like The Ten Commandments and 
praised the simplicity of the old-time 
Westerns, serials, and other thrillers; he 
has exalted the old Keystone comedies with 
their flying cops and custard pies over the 
more refined types of movie comedies. In 
1920 a German film-—-The Cabinet of Dr 


0 





Caligari—was shown for a week at the 
Capitol Theater in »w York, and from 
that moment intellectual interest in the 


It was an extraordi- 


films really started. 
nary film then, and still is; it is the only 
film I have ever heard hissed. It was the 
first attempt at a purely artistic film and 
happened to deal with the hallucinations of 
a maniac, giving free play to a wild and 
fantastic story in a setting both unreal and 
highly imaginative. Its failure was total; 
not until six years had passed, in 1926, 
it seriously revived, to a rather exceptional 
success in a small theater. In the mean- 
time another German film—The Last 
Laugh—had made an unusual impression 
and a reasonable financial success in New 
York; elsewhere it had failed abysmally. 
The typical report was from a city in 
Kansas where the movie critic of one of the 
papers had advised only the half-wits to 
stay away from the theater and the theater 
was completely empty on the second day of 
the showing. Although the original picture 


was 


was told without captions, these were in- 
serted for the road exhibitions, but failed 


to help The Last Laugh at all 

With these two pictures and three or four 
experimental films made in Paris, and with 
the prospect of artistic, intellectual, or 
censorable films from Russia, France, and 
Germany, it became clear that there was 
a nucleus for a film repertory. A small 











theater was taken by the Film Guild, 
which sandwiched in some of these un- 
popular films with re a f certain great 











successes, the Griffith picture he j 
C iins, the Janr ngs Neg 
films from abroad. It hz ing f 





about a year with signi 
monthly magazine devoted to the art of the 
films—not a movie magazine, this tim: 
is promised by the directors 
group—the Film Associates 
showings of odd and unusual films last 


made sor 


year, and proposes to make such films as 
well as to show them. A second small 


theater for superior films is in action or 
lower Fifth Avenue, in New York 


everyone concerned knows that the way to 


make these small movie houses effective 
to tie them up with groups in other citi 


, 
The Little Theaters have already provided 


the houses; all you need to do now to 
send out the films 
You Know Me, Al! 
This will mean something entirely new in 
the film industry—films made for a com- 
paratively small number of spectators —and 


just as the Little Theater movement had 
an effect on the commercial t 
little movie houses may have an effect on 
the movie industry. According to the tr 


journals, some directors 


neater, the 


ade 
im- 
Last Laugl 
How much more would they be 
if a movie made for a small audience, I 
no highly advertised stars and a minimum 
of expense, should turn out to be a hit 
has happened frequently with plays? 

In Paris there is at present house 
devoted to unpopular films; in Germany 
films for special audiences are not un- 
common; London has a film guild with 
some of England’s greatest names among 
its backers. An international movement is 
bound an effect. It ought, 
general principles, to make the movie more 
intelligent; the question is whether it will 
not also make the movie self-conscious and 
mincing. The millions invested in it have 
so far kept the moving-picture industry ex- 
tremely conservative. Its motto for success 
has been In too many cases to copy some 
previous success. At the same time it has 
been drawing on a greater range of in- 
telligence than most of the other arts, be- 
cause it could buy almost anyone; it is 
trying to reéducate its public, and the in- 
tellectuals, who impotent to 
change it directly, may change it the 
rearguard attack of the small movie houses 
with special pictures 

Critical ry Lardner 
began by comparing him with Mr. Dooley 
and has about ended by comparing him 
with Sherwood Anderson. It is divided 
into two parts: Those like H. L. Mencken, 
who consider that Lardner has the finest 


ear in the world for the common American 


peen 


have 
pressed by the technic of The 
impressed 


with 
as 


one 








to have on 


have been 


by 





appreciation ol 


speech; and those, like the critic Edward 
J. O’Brien, editor of the annual collecti 
of Best Short Stories, who conside 
master in the field of the 


1914 Lardner wrote: 





rhima 


short story In 


Bodie and Schalk wa 











} me 

the 5th and Hill hollers t 
his \ re Q it one I 

says, nead and snoot if me 

the head and I ever find « eandt 

your wile what happened to you You see 
iat I was getting at Al. I \ sinuat 

that if he beaned me with his t one I w 

not never KnOoW nothing about it i »met 

lid not tell me because his t f ! f 

¢ body eve f it 

the Sols tr } G . 

ar 1} elr head and I 

eve \ write ‘ ) ‘ 

wh ) uu See 





There was nobody then to remark that 
he had somehow managed to reproduce to 
ine of Amer- 


ican speech; there was no one to say that 


perfection the sounds and thet 


writers had managed to get near 
but Lardner had gone farther, 


words per i discovered 


other slang 
the words, 
had got the 

the n 
cadence and rhythm of the vul 
There wasn’t even 


paragraphs like the above he was making 





whict s sing, the 


music t 





anyone to say that in 


his Busher give a complete picture of his 
character. Mencken was the first to re 


nize Lardner’s qualities as an « 
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Continued from Page 9 


need a lawn withstriped umbrellas and seats 
and a lilac hedge. With a Long Island house 
at the back. One of the old ones with wide 
white clapboards.”’ 


Arthur Levis’ rooms at The Ambassador 
were pleasant, wide and bright. In the sit- 
ting room there was a great sheaf of yellow 
roses —a polite attention from the manage- 
ment—and there were flowers on his dress 
ing table. His windows looked out upon a 
patio garden with palms and green bamboo 
and gay awnings, and on an immense lawr 
reaching from the bungalow where he was 
living to the hotel. He was immensely, ab- 
surdly, luxurious, with a breakfast table 
in the sun. The telephone rang. It was a 
Miss Benedict of some writers’ associa- 
tion—Levis couldn’t quite make « 
which—and Miss Benedict was coming for 
him that evening at precisely seven. It was 
a dinner. 

“But did 1 have an engagement with 
you?” he asked, distressed. ‘‘I am meet 
ing my director tonight at eight.” 

The telephone rang again. This time it 
was a business club which wanted him for 
lunch the following Wednesday. By the 
following Wednesday, he explained, he'd be 
working at his picture. 

The telephone rang. ‘Is this Mr. 
Levis?”’ It was a woman. He said yes 
“Well, Mr. Levis, I want to come and see 
you. Private. I won't take more than an 
hour of your time.’”’ Why, he asked, with 
commendable firmness, did she wish to see 
him. It was, it seemed, too pe rsonal to be 
spoken into a telephone. ‘I thought you 
were a gentleman,” the voice went on, ‘‘ and 
would understand.” 

The telephone rang. ‘ Mr. Levis, I am 
William Roland. Don’t you remember 
Bill Roland back in the East? Why, it must 
have been thirty years ago. Yes, sir. And 
now I have gray whiskers. Gray whiskers! 
A girl married and my oldest son a real 
estate dealer. Well, Mr. Levis, my wif 
said to me we must have Mr. Levis up to 
the house for a little home dinner. Nothing 
elaborate, or to compare with what you are 
having. Just a touch of home.” 

Returning to his breakfast, Arthur Levis 
told himself that above everything else he 
detested a touch of home. He didn’t, as a 
man who had never married, see the neces- 
sity for it. Its slightest excuse. Here in 
Hollywood less than ever. The telephone 
rang, but to his enormous relief, it was Miss 
Stott. 

“There is nothing here for this morning,” 
she reported. “If you like, I could come 
down to the hotel and take what dictation 
was needed.” 

He begged her to do that, if it was only 
to answer the telephone 

Miss Stott was rigid on her chair in his 
sitting room. ‘Miss Storey’s secretary 
called,’’ she informed him 
to come to a tea at Miss Storey’s this after- 
noon at four. She hasn’t seen you yet and 
I suppose you had better go.” 

“What is she like?’’ Levis demanded. 
‘You are so fluent about directors it is 
probable you know all about stars.” 

Miss Stott said that Miss Storey was a 
very pretty girl. “One of the prettiest. 
They think it is a great favor to let you 
have her. She has a big appeal. The call 
boys think she is a sweet lady. That's 
about all I can tell you.’ It wasn’t very 
much, he commented. Miss Stott added, 
“She is supposed to be very intelligent 
He gathered from her tone that intelligence 
in a star was a doubtful benefit. However, 
he didn’t agree with her. An intelligent 
person was never a sheer impossibility. 
Such a person could be argued with, con- 


it 





“She wants you 


vinced. 

At ten minutes of five—Levis had ar- 
rived punctually at four—Elaine Storey 
came radiantly forward with her hands out- 
stretched. 

“Mr. Levis!”’ she cried. ‘You have 


been here three whole days and you haven't 


come near me, And I'm your star. There 
that sounds like a song Sit down wher 


you will be most comfortable. I wouldn't 


let anyone elise come, lor our first meet 
was too important to be interrupted | 
chatter. Wasn't it? What will you have 
Or perhaps you prefer tea. And take a 
sandwich. You can't think how de lighted I 
was when they decided to let me do The 
Melanct oly Susanna ] was at them f 
month 

“They couldn’t see it. The y Said it had 
no wide appeal. And then I acte: 
them. I showed them how I would do 
How it could be given a wide appeal. Mr 


Levis, I cried, right before Mr. Glenr 
Oh, they had to let me have it 

“IT said Mr. Levis must supervise it, you 
I needed you No one 
was so delicate as you. Noone. It wasn't 
just money —it must be an artistic produc 
tion. I told the public ty department that 
it must be billed as The Beautiful Picture 
I told them it must be a super-spe 
They couldn’t see it, but I insisted. Only 
the first-run houses first at an increasé 
price. Nolousy program houses! Mr. Le 
this will be the performance of my life. I feel 
it. Don’t you feel things? I have ent 


confidence in my intuition. I knew right 


must be on the set 


away this was a picture for me. You wrot« 
it for me. Without knowing it, I was be- 
fore you. In a way I guided your hand. I 
applauded you. I was there! 

‘| hope you are not materialistic, Mr 
Levis, deaf to the voices. The voices have 
made my career; they made yours. The 
instant I read The Meager Susanna I saw 
everything. And, Mr. Levis, I looked 
meager up in the dictionary just to be sure 


of all its meanings, and you are really in a 


way a bad man. That word, Mr. Levis! 
About our Susanna. I have just that litth 
teeny change to suggest. That word. We 


must make it The Merry Susanna. Then 
everything will be splendid. I spoke to Mr 
Glenning about it and he agrees with m« 

He thinks that alone would increase the 
gross of the picture at least two hundred 
thousand dollars. Oh, at least. I had some 
cards made in the art department and you 
can see how much better it is. Oh, forgive 
me, I was so interested, so absorbed. Let 
me pour that for you 

“There is another little thing, just the 
littlest. It’s about Susanna. What a bad 
man you are! You made her thirty-five 
years old You just have no heart Poor 
Susanna. At that she’d be a grandmothe: 
The public would set up a howl. They'd 
yell at Elaine Storey In grandmother 
parts. They would say I had been put 
back to acting characters. A character 
actor. It made my hair turn gray just to 
think of it. 

“Dear Mr. Levis, our Susanna—yours 
and mine —must be twenty years old. Not 
a day more. That brightens up the whole 
story. It gives ita dash. Then we can have 
pranks in it. Don’t you see, something 
little wild —a little wild though at bottom 
a heart of gold. That is our Susanna \ 
girl at the threshold of womanhood. I am 
really frightfully excited about it. I feel it 
will be my best work yet. My very best 
Think of the chance for psychology——the 
birth of a woman. Everyone will love 
Dear Mr. Levis, you can’t think how big 
it will go over 

“Go right ahead; I have another It 
makes me happy to know you are so human 
Do you know, I was awfully afraid of you 
With all your reputation and those books 
I was afraid you would be cross with me 
Cross with Elaine. And here you are just 
a darling. A regular fellow. I’m only sorr 
Il can’t go along with you, but my dear } 
lic made that impossible 


At heart, Arthur Levis said viciously 
himself, at heart a bottom of gold. He wa 
in his office, staring moodily at Miss Stott 
She said nothing. The pain at the base 


his skull was not as bad as it had been or 
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an hour before, but it was still the worst he 
remembered. 

He proceeded, ‘‘ Miss Storey thinks the 
title ought to be changed.” 

Miss Stott replied, ‘‘ Of course.”’ 

“Of course—why of course?”’ he de- 
manded irritably. ‘The name of my 
book—the book they bought—is The 
Meager Susanna. It’s going to stay that 
too,”’ he added. Still she made no sensible 
reply. ‘To hell with the gross!” 

She said, “I read it last night.”’ Through 
the silence that followed, Levis waited 
eagerly for an opinion. It was clear Miss 
Stott was no fool. She proceeded to prove 
this once more. ‘‘ How old did Miss Storey 
want to play Susanna?” 

“Twenty,” he admitted gloomily. ‘“That 
would give her a chance for some pranks. 
Meager she changed into Merry. But I'll 
stop that nonsense. I’ll see Glenning.’’ He 
could, naturally, she agreed. He might 
even keep the title what it was, Susanna’s 
age unchanged, but what would be the 
good? Miss Storey would refuse to play 
it. There would be scenes and trouble, and 
the production would be put off. It might 
be ditched. ‘“‘But they can’t do that with 
my novel,” he protested. ‘“‘ They’ve bought 
it and paid a lot of money for it. They 
have me here at a lot more. My contract 
covers all that.” 

Miss Stott began to look a little worn. 
“Books out here, with us,’’ she explained, 
“mean nothing. Probably the man in the 
Eastern office who got the company to buy 
it has forgotten its existence. Some girl at a 
party told him she liked it. You've just 
had a lucky break and you had better stay 
with it. Make the girl twenty, call it 
Black-eyed Susan, and be thankful you’re 
alive.’’ Her lips continued to move sound- 
lessly, but he thought she said, “If you 
are.” 

A sense of helplessness, of defeat, crept 
over him. There was no one about him to 
whom he could talk, to whom he could ex- 
plain again what his novel meant. He was 
decidedly exasperated with Miss Stott. 

“T shall have to consider it,’’ he spoke 
formally; ‘“‘see if such a change can be 
made. Will you please call that girl who is 
writing the continuity — Miss Frane.” 

Miss Frane appeared with the greatest 
promptitude and good humor. She was ex- 
tremely, excessively pretty. “‘I am getting 
along splendidly, Mr. Levis,”’ she reported. 
“Your story is so clear and the action so 
direct that it’s a pleasure to work from.” 

A degree of comfort returned to him. 
“Now,” he said—‘‘now, they want to 
change it. Susanna, I’m told, must be 
twenty!” 

“Oh, but you don’t have to bother about 
that,”’ she replied. ‘“‘Don’t worry your 
head over it. As soon as I knew they had 
put Miss Storey on it, I made Susanna just 
twenty. Isn’t it funny I hit on exactly 
that?” 

“Very,” he replied. ‘‘ The funniest thing 
I've heard for a lorig while. Are there any 
other little improvements I ought to know 
about?”’ 

Now he was sore, she reproached him. 
“T think writers are awfully quaint. You 
are so quaint, Mr. Levis. ‘Any other little 
improvements?’”’ She laughed charmingly. 
“TI did hear a perfectly screaming thing 
about the story from Mr. Eitel—he’s head 
of the publicity department. Well, he 
stopped me coming from lunch and asked 
me when Susanna was going to take her 
bath.’’ Miss Frane’s laughter became un- 
controllable. ‘“‘ Imagine,’ she was able to 
say at last, “Mr. Eitel! You know how 
serious he really is.”’ 

“As a matter of fact, I don’t,”’ Levis 
acknowledged. ‘I have no idea how serious 
Mr. Eitel is. I couldn’t guess.” 

Miss Frane volunteered totell him. “‘He’s 
very near half as serious as you.”’ Arthur 
Levis abruptly said he would like to see 
anything she had done, and she gave him 


| some typewritten sheets. The truth was, 
| he instantly recognized, that the treatment 


was devilish clever; it was, on every aspect, 
workmanlike. More than that, it was ac- 
tually familiar to him; it seemed to be the 
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skeleton of his book. He grew cheerful at 
once. 

“This,” he said, “is really marvelous. I 
can see how Susanna might be twenty 
without destroying everything.”’ 

For an instant Miss Frane rested an en- 
gaging and perfumed hand on his shoulder. 
“That issweet of you,” she answered. ‘‘ You 
can’t know what a help it is.’””. He men- 
tioned hesitatingly that there were some 
things he might show her. Principally 
about transitions. If she had any time that 
wasn’t wholly occupied 

She was sorry, but she was very busy, 
she admitted. ‘‘ The work in the office is so 
hard I like to be in bed every night before 
ten. It was kind of you to ask me.”’ Her exit 
was accompanied by asniff from Miss Stott. 
Just a sniff. 

“*T suppose that,’’ he remarked, “is what 
they call giving you the air.’’ The door 
from the corridor opened and Miss Borne- 
son entered. She was so lovely looking, so 
superbly vital in the fragility of her modern 
clothes, that she momentarily stopped his 
breath. 

“Dear Mr. Levis!” she cried, impetu- 
ously clasping both his hands. ‘“‘ Dear Mr. 
Levis ”’ There she stopped. 

“Yes,” he said encouragingly. ‘‘ Miss 
Stott, will you move a chair over for Miss 
Borneson.”” Miss Stott did more than that; 
she left the office. ’ 

“At last,’’ Miss Borneson went on, “I 
can talk to you. I can show you my soul. 
Mr. Lewis, the numbers I am getting are 
not right for me; they are not what was 
promised me. My contract calls for better 
things.’’ She leaned over until her face was 
very close to his. ‘‘ Now this part in your 
opera— it’s not a part, it’s only a bit—that 
isn’t what I deserve. And when Miss 
Storey gets through with it I will be only 
a face on the cutting-room floor. It’s 
jealousy, Mr. Lewis, excuse me— Mr. Levis. 
Elaine Storey is jealous of me right this 
minute and she has the director right under 
her thumb. Why, listen, I was a hit on the 
stage; I was offered contracts to dance in 
Paris for two years. I didn’t have to go in 
pictures. They just made me. The prom- 
ises would make you dizzy. Bunk! And 
what was Storey when I was doing that? 
What? Why, in a department store in 
Duluth. Honest! She won a beauty con- 
test, and that’s how she got here. Can she 
act? Hasshe got any real refinement? Was 
she ever offered contracts in Paris? Ask 
me,”’ Miss Borneson demanded; ‘“‘ask me.”’ 

Arthur Levis patted the miraculous per- 
fection of her shoulder. ‘‘ Be calm,”’ he ad- 
vised her. ‘‘ Perhaps something can be done 
about this.” 

Practically in his arms, she kissed him 
generously. ‘“‘I hoped you would say that. 
They respect you out here, and then I’m 
told you have an elegant contract. You 
can get almost anything you want.’”’ She 
rose dramatically. ‘I could play Susanna 
better than that canned pink shrimp.” 

It was probable, he admitted, that she 
could. ‘‘We ought to talk about it,”’ he 
went on pleasantly. “‘We might have din- 
ner together. I’m free tomorrow night.” 

Miss Borneson was frightfully sorry, but 
tomorrow night she had an engagement. 
‘“*T get out so little,” she said; ‘this work 
is a dreadful strain. I like to be in bed 
every night by ten. I can see you any time 
you are in the office.”” She smiled at him 
with her eyes half closed, incredibly beau- 
tiful, immeasurably desirable. 

On her return Miss Stott said acidly, 
““You had better wipe the rouge off your 
chin before you see anyone else.”” That he 
did with as much dignity as possible. It 
seemed to him that Miss Stott had been a 
shade impertinent; and in order to reéstab- 
lish their relationship on its proper base he 
dictated three intricate and wholly unneces- 
sary letters. Then, collecting his hat and 
stick, he went out to lunch. Accompanying 
him were the visions of Miss Frane and 
Miss Borneson. Miss Stott made him 
sick. She sniffed at everything. 


He determined that he would not allow 
Miss Stott, with her endless sharp remarks, 
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National Kraut Packers’ Association. That 
means its members alone. 


For four years, the Association has carried 
on an educational campaign to acquaint the 
American public with the health and nutri- 
tive properties of Sauerkraut—and to prove 
it one of the most economical of foods. 
Praising Sauerkraut’s virtues—its vitamins 
for growth; its mineral contents for bone, 
teeth and blood; its lactic ferments as condi- 
tioners of the alimentary canal; its bulk for 
peristaltic action—they have quoted: 

Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Director Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation and Health, conducted by Good 
Housekeeping Magazine 

Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, Supt. Battle Creek 
Sanitarium. 

Dr. Wm. A. Evans, famed writer on health foods 

Dr. Wm. S. Sadler, Chicago Institute of Research 
and Diagnosis 

Dr. Herman N. Bundesen, Chicago Commis 
sioner of Health 

U. S. Senator Royal S. Copeland, M. D., formerly 
New York Commissioner of Health 

Dr. Wm. Brady, eminent writer for the press. 

Winifred Stuart Gilbbs, well known writer on Di 
etetics. . . and hundreds of others 

Some months ago the members of the Asso- 
ciation, proud of their product’s merits and 
the sanitary manner of its manufacture, with 
the aid of U. S. Government officials, agreed 
to a standard to which they invariably con- 
form, and adopted the emblem as their 
insigne. 

As fast as possible this emblem is being 
placed on all their cans and barrels, and soon 
will be the distinguishing mark on every bit 
of this delectable food leaving their factories. 
It will gradually become the mark of distinc- 
tion to which alone their product is entitled 
The Association believes it owes the Ameri- 
can public this protection. 

Send for their booklet “Sauerkrautas a Health 
Food.” It is Free. Read therein the opinions 
of the world’s great doctors and dietitians 
regarding this wonderful dish— healthful, de- 
licious and economical—and learn, too, the 
49 ways of serving it. 


I Cents Worth of Sauerkraut 


Will Serve 4 to 6 Persons 





THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Send for this 


Interesting Booklet FREE 
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§ The National Kraut Packers’ Association 

| Clyde, Ohio 

Please send me postpaid your free booklet ‘Sauer 
kraut as a Health Food,” with new tested recipes 


Clyde, Ohio 
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They had given Her up 


THOSE ANXIOUS DAYS of an- 
guish and suspense after baby’s 
coming! Hovering between life 
and death, the doctors all but gave 
her up—then, the crisis passed. 
Now, thanks to the 
building qualities of rich bottled 


strength- 


milk, the bloom of spring is in her 
cheeks once more and the happi- 
ness of healthy motherhood is 
hers. 

There was no miracle in this 
woman’s recovery. She did what 
you, too, can easily do — she sup- 


plied her weakened system with 
Nature’s greatest nourisher — pure 


fresh bottled milk. 

Health officials everywhere, 
agree that there is no tonic in the 
world equal to fine, rich milk. 
They say drink pure bottled milk 
at mealtime and between meals, 
too. They wisely prescribe it to 
old and young, weak and strong, 
alike. 

Milk bottled by your dairyman, 
in Thatcher Superior Quality 
Milk Bottles is your guarantee of 
full measure, always. Look for the 
Thatcher Trade-mark on every 
bottle. 


Thatcher Manufacturing Co. 
Elmira, N. Y. 








Always use bottled milk in cooking. Fresh 
rich bottled mi 


k imparts to fo 
savory, healthful richness all good cook 


demand 


THATCHER 
BOTTLES 4 MILK 


A Bottle of Milk is a Bottle of Health 











to affect the gayety of his part in moving 
pictures. In the evening Levis bought a ca- 
mellia or gardenia for his buttonhole; the 
valet was continually returning to his rooms 
with freshly pressed suits of clothes. He 
changed from the modest brand of cigarettes 
to which he was accustomed to extravagant 
Turkish and Balkan cigarettes made in Lon- 
don. He turned his attention to the pretty 


girls. They grew rather than decreased 





numbers and prettiness. One i 
who was to be in his picture, he rned 
tothe Miss Aldis who, at her firs ( 
ance, had been so beaut.fully dressed, wit 
pe arls. She came to the hotel for him iz 
cream-colored town car with a chauffeur ir 
a smart white tunic with a dark velvet col 
lar. Her house — which she inhabited juite 
alone was elaborate and Spanish, and she 
had elaborate dinners of ter 


| 

Arthur Levis felt very much at home 
there, with her. She consulted him about 
menus, and she was known to kiss him 
He was, she said, so very sweet. Yet, some 
how, when he kissed her it was 


success. She didn’t seem to be 


without 
mpressed, 
or even conscious, of what was going to 

ward. Miss Aldis was ; 
intellect; that, she explained more thar 
once, Was why she was so drawn to him 
She didn’t want their affair to descend to 


a commonplace or even a 


nterested 





Vulgar le vel 
Levis—a thing he had detested —was en- 


couraged to talk about books — books and 


beauty. She could talk about beauty for 
hours abstract beauty; the beauty of the 
soul. Miss Aldis drove him over the Bey 


erly Hills at sunset and exclaimed about the 
color and depth of the 

It was at once pleasant and tantalizing. 
Arthur Levis began vaguely to think about 
marriage, a subject which, until now, he 
had avoided with the greatest success. He 
told himself that he was nearly fifty and a 
lonely man. At last, within certain reason- 
able limits, he could afford to be married. 
And California was literally packed with 


views below them. 





Nor were they entirely unintelligent 
Jeanette Aldis hadn’t a wide experience of 
letters—she rather ran to Blasco Ibafiez 
and biographies of notorious ladies- but she 
owned quite a nice curiosity. In addition, 
he decidedly preferred his youth and beauty 
without too much learning 
that score was to be occasionally listened 
to. Miss Aldis seemed to do that to perfec- 
tion. Then there was Elaine Storey, a girl 
who was known and popular in the farthest 
corners of America, even of Asia. 

It was very amusing to drive in her car 
and hear the whispers, the cries, of recogni- 
tion that rose about them. For the moment 
they didn’t discuss The Meager 
Levis continued to think of his novel | 
old title 


dresses. 


All he asked on 


susanna 


y its 


because she was absorbed in her 
Every day, almost, elaborate 
drawings in water color were submitted to 
her, subjected to long conferences. For 
thirty-six hours it was undecided whether a 
simple sport costume must be raspberry 
in color or melon green. The importance of 
this, since the picture was not to be in 
color, Levis couldn’t altogether see. But 
it evidently had a bearing on Miss Storey’s 
mood while working. He told himself that 
there was a great deal which naturally he 
couldn't understand. 

He liked Elaine and he liked Jeanette, 
and his feeling of loneliness increased. Levis 
found himself holding their respective 
hands in their cars. He telephoned them 
on the most trivial occasions. With a pale 
camellia on his coat he went to Jeanette’s 
for dinner and found that there would be 
only three—Jeanette, a Robert Farnello 
he was, like Levis, often present —and him- 
self. Dinner started very inauspiciously, 
Farnello was silent if not actually sullen. 
He failed to answer most of the remarks 
addressed to him. 

“Robert has a headache,” Jeanette Aldis 
explained. 

** And I'll give you two guesses what gave 
it to me,”’ he added. He was a thin Latin 
youth with large brown eyes and fine, very 
black hair, and he dressed with the great- 
est and most striking care. 
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We won't go « \ tha Miss Ald 
11d 
Wemightr ind then again we might 
he yntradicted her \ A 1 have 
two guesse itr ‘ ‘ ] e got 
the headache a , ening to so mucl 
heese.”’ Le irveyed him wit it favor 
I} agreat ey 1 ind wit} 
} ne 4 t ed hor y j e gota te 
i f 
ae 
‘ i ( Ple ‘ 
I be 1. Nor t t 
] t. Robert 
in pene : ee ™ 
d ed he e he t all before i 
l ed loe igh tox 
Y ell me one t I got eyes, ain't 
1? Well, I've é igh and I’ve damn 
\ Le } Y t Certair 
t nt necessa | et ] iT 
r f ne yyested | perl t we 
do without hir ] t imagine r 
W m i , He x oe 
dr 
Le n ed it the t e tow 
Farne but Jeanett \ t ew herse 
on him Don't 5 ther step. Robe 
has a fatal temper and } he would 
t yu. De \l Lu s, wont é ‘ 
leave at once , Fo “ t me ar | ta t 
quietly as possible 
Freeing himself from her, he 11d 
course But, my dear child, I hat 
have you stay with this ridiculous pers 
He may rea ly iy dar yer 4 
“No. Thank you very much, but go. I 
implore you.” She left him and returned to 
Farnello. ‘‘Don’t you see, Robert,” she 





spoke imploringly, ‘he’s going. I told him 
to go, didn’t 1? I did what I promised you 
tobert. Sit down; it's all right; we'll be 


alone again in a minute.”’ 

Farnello contented himself by repeating 
that he had eyes. “He's here, ain't he 
That’s enough. Every time I'm in the 
house I have to listen to this old horse 
Well, I’m quitting, see.” 

Tears were now streaming over her face; 
Miss Aldis’ arms were tightly around Far 
“If you do it will kill me! 
she cried. She half turned to Levis. “Can't 
you take a hint?” she told him. “ Beat it, 
will you! What’s your picture to me?”’ 

The intellectual curiosity, it occurred to 
fled from her. She 
was trying, not very successfully, to kiss 
the Latin and fatal youth. He moved his 
head sharply from side to side, avoiding 
her, with the result that his cheeks were 
wet with her tears and streaked with crim 
son lip rouge. It was a very extraordinary 
and interesting sight for a novelist, and he 
began to enjoy it on a purely professional 
plane. At the same time he thought that 
it might be better if he left. It had become 
slightly private. And so, with his napkin on 
the floor, his soup untouched, Arthur Levis 
withdrew. Outside, waiting for a taxicab, 
he grew decidedly angry. What an impos- 
sible scene! What incredible people! 

He had been all kinds of a fool, but 
principally fatuous. A dodo. An old horse! 
He remembered with a cutting chagrin the 
hours he had spent with Jeanette explain 
ing why Marcel Proust’s style was largely 
English, tracing the decline in the pure 
clarity of French prose. He had given her 
two of her earlier and more difficult books 
with inscriptions. In life she had only 


nello’s neck 


Levis, had very largely 


cared for the intellect, for beauty, for sun- 
sets and the soul. 
Some of this Arthur Levis confided to 


Elaine Storey seated on a divan at an after 


noon party. It was the largest and most 











comprehensive, the most kaleidoscoy 
party he had ever seen. It had begun at 
three o’clock with complete arrangement 
for tea, and no one drinking it; bottles of 
romantic shape and memory, and 
glasses which, so early, no one availed hin 
self of: an elaborate and handsome buffet 
with gl turkeys and squabs in as} 
and pink sweets like flowers——that, later 


might be attacked; and more, er 
(Continued on Page 115 















Next in line— 
yet never chosen 
Perhaps it’s comedones 


For three year e nad Deen next 
¢ They had ven the Depart 
ment Manager's jol 


salary and prestige, to another. He 


with its high 
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Viva-tonal Columbia 


Model 810 .. . $300 


( Decorated Brown Mahogany. ) 


Model 800. . . $275 


(Two-Tone Walnut. ) 
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CWwhich is the best of the new and entirely different 7 
reproducing instruments that have succeeded 
the phonograph? Which is best in tone, in 
range, in volume, in beauty of design, in per- , 
fection of finish? Find out! Hear them! q 
Compare! Make sure! 

















Columbia 


The true successor to the 
Phonograph ts the new 
Viva-tonal Columbia 





No other reproduced music has been or 
can be just like that which may be yours 
& through the possession of a Viva-tonal 
Columbia. Examine it as a piece of fine 
cabinet workmanship in mahogany or 
walnut. Then hear it! Hear it as a marvel 
of modern invention, ready as if by magic 
to summon at your bidding, in full- 
throated tone, in undistorted naturalness 
from the highest soprano down to the 
deepest bass, in hitherto unimagined color, 
brilliance and clarity, all the beauty of all 


the music of all the world— 
Like life 
itself 


{ 
} 
| 
i 
| 
| 









Pa 
| 
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ra . Viva-tonal Columbia Model 611—$115. (Dec- 
. . » — . 
Le orated Walnut.) Model 601-890. (Two-Tone 


Brown Mahogany.) 





ALL THE BEAUTY OF ALL THE 
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| body wants to know/ 


a eae | Ciohich are the best records, recorded the new way— 
electrically ?—best in richness and natural- 
ness of vocal and instrumental tone repro- 
duction, best in smooth, scratchless surface, 
best in volume, clarity, brilliance? Find out! 
Hear them! Compare! 
















































Columbia 


The one greatest advance in the recording art in twenty years has been achieved in 


Eteetrical Process 


Columbia New Process Records (Viva-tonal Recording) 


The Cpoc h mak ng el ctr cal process f recording use. 1 Colur | aN w Prow R 
to the public by the Columl i Phonogray h Ce pa t! rue t 


























Pe 
Western Blectric ie 3 
Would you like to add regularly to Columbia New Proce R ~ 





your permanent record library, to be you the earliest releases of 

plaved as often as you like, the im vocal hits, many record 

mortal works of such great composet for Columbia by such ‘ 

as Be ethoven, Schube rt, César kranck, those of Ted Le WIS, Paul Ash, I 
Ischaikowsky, Berlioz and others? Reisman, Harry Reser, 1 kk 
Columbia offers complete album Mas Paul Specht, Art Kahn, Clicquot ¢ 
terworks sets by the London Sym Eskimos, [pana Troubadours an 
phony (ori hestra, the Ne W Queen's others. Also instrumentals and vocal 
Hall Orchestra and others. Also vocal by such artists as the Whispering 
and instrumental records by such Celeb Pianist (Art Gillham), The Singing 
rity soloists as Hackett, Kurenko, Alsen, Sophomores, Kitty O'Connor Phe 
Stracciari, Lindi, Mardones, Graveure, Girl Baritone), Ford & Glenn, Rudy 
Grainger, Friedman, Seidel, Salmond, Wiedoeft (Saxophonist), Ruth Etting 
and many others. and others. 






Ask your dealer or send direct for complete monthly catalog-list of recent Columbia records 











Columbia Phonograph Company, 1819 Broadway, New York 


Canada: Columbia Phonograph Company, Ltd., Toronto Viva- tonal shade ee 
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TIGER RAG 
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Viva-tonal Columbia Model 710—$175. (Deco qj 522 Pa. (142444) o Me 
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HARTMANN TRU 


JO 4 Year of B laine Outlify 


The Fiftieth Year 


of Hartmann 


The biggest feature of this, our fiftieth 
year of trunk making, lies in one fact. 


We find today, in a business of large 
proportions, that we have been able to 
preserve that quality standard and serv- 
ice thought in which this business was 
founded half a century ago. 


The Hartmann signature on a trunk 
means something. It means that we are 
satisfied the product was worthy before 
the name went on. 


And the ever increasing sales of the 
Hartmann trunk justify our policy that 
the excellence of today’s product makes 
tomorrow’s good will. 


HARTMANN TRUNK CO., Racine, Wisconsin 


M. Langmuir Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Toronto 
Licensed Canadian Manufacturers 
J. B. Brooks & Co., Ltd., Great Charles St., Birmingham, Eng. 
Licensed Distributors for Great Britain 





_BE SURE THE RED >< HARTA N's ON THE TRUNK YOU BUY 
= 
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NOTE: The Hartmann YEAR OF SE] 

line, on display at local, 7 : 
authorized Hartmann ' jt A] RA AWA 4 
dealers, includes the ' PESRAL EL : } 
Trunk, Pullman or Auto X 


Luggage you want at the 
price you want to pay— 
$14.00 to $300.00. 


© 1927, by Hartmann Trunk Co 
~ REG US PA 
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Continued from Page I!11 
pretty girls. They arrived without 
ruption in specially built automobiles, in 


inter- 
groups or singly, and Levis got quite cor 
fused mentally choosing among them 
had reached an imaginary point that, re 
zed, could have found expression only it 
the lives and opportunities of past sultans 
‘Jeanette Aldis,’’ Miss Storey told him, 
‘is too ultra. Simply too ultra. I 
‘ather surprised to hear you had been in her 
Dear Mr. Levis, 
ot for us. Our fiber rebels. 
them.” made a 
suggestive of height 
You know, I never stay 
jut I don't want to drag 
yu away from all beautiful 
He was quite ready to leave, Levis 
assured her; and outside, in a vast press of 
The car was 
here but her chauffeur was absent, and it 
was fully a half hour later when he drove 
uncertainly up for them. It had grown 


was 
ouse such people are 
We are high 
gesture elo- 


one 


ibove sne 


ently rose I 
am going home. 
iong at parties 

these crea- 


tures 


automobiles, he found her car 


aark 
‘Don’t you think,”’ Levis said to Miss 
‘“‘don’t you think your man is go- 
Over sixty. 


Storey 
I can see the 
ial agreed that it was fast, but 
added Martan was so very expert. 

‘When he Levis added con- 
The whole truth was that Martan 
was absolutely drunk. Martan was drunk 
and Levis increasingly nervous. 

“Of course!’’ Elaine Storey exclaimed. 
‘He has been drinking at the Renards’.”’ 

She leaned forward. ‘‘ Not so fast, Mar- 
The car stopped so abruptly 


ng pretty fast? 


lla one 


is sober,” 


isely 


tan, please = 
that it threw them both violently forward. 

The chauffeur turned. ‘‘ Miss Storey, 
I'm lost. That’s the truth and I'm sorry 
I'm sorry, Miss Storey, but I don’t 
where I am.”’ Folded in dignity, she in- 
structed him to stop at the next gas station 
and inquire their way. 

‘You might go a little slower,”’ 
sharply from Miss 
of the car. The 


ust how fast is your idea of 





know 


Levis 
suggested, swaying 
to the side 


— } “7 
man replied, J 


Storey’s side 


how slow to go? I can drive any speed. 
You tell ’em.”” Arthur Levis thought 
twenty miles an hour would be splendid, 
and accordingly, they went forward at that 
Outside, there were only 
darkness and the steep rise of a barren 
mountain. The road, cut 
reached up and turned and then dropped. 
On the left, it seemed to Levis, there was 


reasonable rate. 


into its side, 


only giddy space. 

Martan, he grasped, was speaking, mut- 
ering to himself: ‘‘This is a hell of a way 
Never get anywhere this rate. I 

any speed and as good as any- 
one.”” In consequence of this, he increased 
their speed. Almost at once he was driving 
Far ahead on the road 
a collection of red lights. The 
tail lights of cars, Levis thought. Martan 
was driving furiously into their middle 

“Stop!” Levis cried. ‘“*That’s danger.” 
The car made a racking lurch-— before them 
was a black chasm in the 
narrow temporary bridge of boards turning 
on the left. There were flashes of red light, 
a hollow thunderous echo, the car skidded 
on two and they were 
miraculously, beyond the repairs. 
Martan stopped, he left his seat and 

‘You get out 


opened the door into the car. 
of that,”’ he said to Levis. “‘Come out here 
and I'll show you. I won't have nobody 
drive my car from the back seat.” 

Miss Storey was appropriately furious. 
‘** Martan, you must not speak to my guests 
that way.” 


' 
to ride. 


an drive 


as fast as possible. 


re Was 


road, with a 


wheels, safely, 
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“Tt was a Miss Store he re 
plied. ‘I ain’t talking to 1, but to that 
blob with you. No damn dumm an tel 
me what to <¢ r the - Elaine 
storey t Id Le shed Na to do some 
thing about it Perhaps he had bette 
knock Martan dowr Leave him try it 
Martan added His chancet is her 
Arthur Levis didn’t want to 
down and the reason was simp! 
no confidence in his a tol 
He was a slight man, he took no 





nis arms were no harder tl 
dines 


‘I will get out, certainly,” he was forced 
tosay. What a rotten situation. Nowher 
else in the world could it have happened 





He wondered if Martan would 
knock out 
some teeth 

But when his un 


ground Martan had vanished; he 


mise 
his eye or be contented with 


ertain feet met the 


had re- 


treated into the dark; and Levis’ courage 
rose ** Martar . ne called, where are 
you? Come here. Don’t be an ass. Miss 


At last 
against a 


‘You 


Storey wants to speak to 


you 
Levis found him, leaning moodily 
He took Martan | y 
come back to the car.” 

him off. “I’m a 


‘I’m a sap and that’s all 





must 
The 
sap,” he 
there is to it. I ain't coming back to the 
car either. You know everything 
about You do it—twenty 
hour for twenty years.”’ 
‘You must drive,” 
Arthur Levis 
“I can’t,” he 
They had 
but that, 


end of his activ 


chauffeur shook 


Said. 


there is 


miles an 


cars. 


Miss Storey told 


y 


was obliged to confess. 


urged Martan back into the car, 


for the present, was patently the 
ities. Elaine Storey’s ange r 


had grown cold. For some reason incom- 
prehensible to Levis she had rather with- 
drawn it from Martan in his favor. 


‘You are not much my idea of a man,” 
told him. ‘‘Women must be guarded 
and fought for. They love men!” She got 
into the driver’s seat; beside her, Martan 
forward, 
Levis was the 
was a frightful grinding of 
gears and a singularly earnest cursing from 
Miss Storey 
“Let me 
Martan sleepily begged. 
She told him to shut uy ‘TI don't know 


‘It is too neavy 


she 


more or less sat, falling constantly 
and Arthur 


rear There 


] 
unnhappuy in 


take the wheel, Miss Storey,” 


this car,” 1iounced 


for me.’ 





: : 
they were moving slowly 





on. What a beastly, what a humiliating, 
situation, Levis reflected. Suddenly and 
illogically he began violently to dislike 
pretty girls. They could all go to the devil 


he told himself 
Mr 


ture Corporation 


Glenning of The Motion Pic- 
I smiled at Mr. Simon, 
had just returned from their Eastern office. 

“T have bad news for you,” he proceeded 
cheerfully 
Moderate Susanna, left the studi 
fornia. It seems he 
moment.” 

Mr. Simon was undisturbed. “‘ You can't 
make me sad with that,” he replied. ‘‘One 
writer less to fix his br f csi 

That, Glenning went on, 
wasn't the 
with him. He married her and « 
didn’t.”’ 
Mr 
The best 
“Gie ig, what 
What'll I do?” consternation 
changed to amazement. “‘ Why, ty 
cried. ‘‘Listen; she was the ugliest girl 


west of the Sierras!’ 


who 


‘This Levis, who wrote The 





yand Cal 





made up his mind ina 





worst ‘He took 


Simon was genuinely disturbed 


declared. 


hout her? 


girl in pictures!’’ he 
will I do wit 


His sincere 





say!”’ he 
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a new / 


Valve Kefacer 


High 


Never before has a Valve Re- 
facer been offered to Motor 


Car Dealers and Service Stations 
that gives much per 
dollar invested as this new Van 
Norman Model D. 

Here’s what you get for 

$98.00 

Precision built 
driven machine. 

Full Ball Bearing Wheel Head 
and Universal Work Head grad- 
uated for valve setting at 30, 
40°, 45° and 50°. 

Flat Belt and Flexible Shaft 
drive—the smoothest drive known. 


as value 


electrically 


Special 6 point contact valve 
chuck 
.0OO1 inch. 


tested to an accuracy of 


Dorn 


The Van 


Makers of Portable Electric Drilling, 





uality—Low Price 


Permanently attached Vee 


Block. 
Range ofall valves up to 
diameterand 4 head diameter. 


‘stem 


With this machine it is at last 
possible for every Service Station 
to be equipped with a precision 
made, motor driven valve refacer 
that will grind all 
modern pleasure ail 
popular motor trucks. 

Now 


tomers as accurate and speedy 


valves of 


cars and 


you can give your cus- 


valve grinding service as they ex 


pect for an investment within 


the range of everyone. 
Ask your 


demonstration of 


jobber today for a 


this new ma 


chine. If not available, write us 


Electric Tool Co. 


Re aming and Grinding 


Max hine s 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Sales and Service Branches 


Atlanta Cleveland Indianapolis Philadelphia San Fra 
Boston Dallas Kansas City Pittsburgh Seattle 
Buftalo Denver Los Angeles St. Louis I ut 
Chicago Detroit New York Salt Lake City Wis peg 


ee 
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Chrysler 
TAN DARDIZED 
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Inspired a New School of 


ngineering Thought 


OR three years it has been increas- 
ingly obvious that—with the first 
Chrysler—there was initiated in the 

automotive industry an entirely new and 
vital application of the fundamental — 
ciples of engineering —an advanced school 
ot engineering thought. 


The brilliant performance, the unvarying 
dependability, the enduring life, the new 
measure of riding comfort, the ease of 
handling, the supreme safety, the smart 
appearance, typically Chrysler's 
from its very beginning three 
years ago, were the product of 
this advanced engineering. 
Never before that first 
Chrysler was there 


‘ 








By J. E. FIELDS 


an engine of its size capable of produc- 
ing such horsepower and such speed— 
with such amazing fuel economy. 

That is what Chrysler engineering attained 
in the way of new perfection of gas dis- 
tribution, specially-shaped combustion 
chambers for greater efficiency, and valve 
mechanism scientifically designed for 
utmost performance and endurance. 


New Standard of Smoothness 


Never before was there a motor in which 
all sense of vibration was so completely 
eliminated—not merely smothered or 
tapered down or broken up. 


That has been attained by uniform power 
impulses; by a large, completely-machined 
crankshaft, supported on seven big shimless 
bearings, in a specially-webbed 
crankcase cast as a unit with 
the cylinder block, for rigidity 
and long life; and by perfectly 
balanced, light-weight recipro- 
cating parts. 


Never before coulda car of such 
size, and such weight be com- 
fortably driven at high speeds 
on cobbled street or rutted 
road. That is what Chry- 
sler lowness and scientific 
distribution of weight 
achieved. 

Never before was there a 
car in which sidesway and 
road-weaving wereabsent— 
which can be driven around 
turns at 50 miles an hour. 
Thatis what aspring mount- 
ing close to the hubs and paral- 
lel to the wheels accomplished. 
Theattainments, however,of Chry- 
sler engineering would never have 
been possible but for the Chrysler 
plan of Standardized Quality. 


For the engineering genius that has pro- 
duced the four Chrysler cars—the “50”, 
“60”, “70” and Imperial “80” —demand- 
ed manufacturing standards of quality pre- 
viously unknown in the industry—and the 
inflexible maintenance of these standards. 


Metallurgists were obliged to develop for 
Chrysler new and better alloys to pass the 
tests of Chrysler engineers. 


Specially constructed testing apparatus had 
to be devised to gauge to Chrysler engi- 
neers’ requirements of exactitude. 


Special machinery and tools had to be 
built to Chrysler engineers’ standards of 
precision. 


Ordinary factory workers had to be spe- 
cially re-trained to Chrysler limits of un- 
varying accuracy. 


Others Emulate Chrysler Design 


The motor car industry admits today by 
an almost slavish emulation that Chrysler 
engineering and manufacturing have con- 
tributed more basic improvements to the 
automobile than have been brought forth 
in the past decade. 


Chrysler is proud to have developed and 
contributed to practically every current 
motor car of importance features of bene- 
fic to the public, which were inspired by 
Chrysler design and practice, Chrysler 
performance and appearance. 


And just as that first Chrysler of three years 
ago was years in advance of the rest of the 
industry so today’s four great Chrysler cars 
—the “50”, “60”, “70” and Imperial “80” 
—continue to set the pace for the rest of 
the industry, through their inherent superi- 
orities of engineering, craftsmanship, per- 
formance and long life. 
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In the Lighter Six Field 


TTEMPT to compare Chrysler 
“60” features—in number, in qual- 
ity—with those of the ordinary six in 
its price field, and the advantage in 
favor of Chrysler will convince you at 
once that comparison is impossible. 


Try it and you'll be amazed to find— 
in spite of all the “new” features to- 
day claimed by other makes—the 
Chrysler “60” offered from the first, 
these features obviously bettered, plus 
many others that cannot be duplicated, 
because they are typically and inher- 
ently Chrysler. 

Of course, the Chrysler 60” has finely 
balanced seven-bearing crankshaft, im- 
pulse neutralizer, oil-filter, air-cleaner, 


All Chrysler models 
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Balloon Room of the Congress Hotel during the National 


Chrysler four-wheel hydraulic brakes, 


full-pressure lubrication, manifold 
heat control and road 
levelizers front and rear 
—hashad theseand many 
other features ever since 


its introduction. 


But 


tive 


the really distinc- 
advantages of the 
“60” areitsincomparable 
Chrysler characteristics — its inimitable 
performance, its unfailing depend- 
ability and long life, its superb beauty 
of design, coloring and appoint- 
ment—features that are unique and 
must remain unique due to the Chrysler 
plan of Quality Standardization. 
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70" and Imperial 80" — will 











You are cordially invited — indeed, 


urged—to try out the Chrysler ‘60 


Chrysler 60” Prices—Touring 
Club Coupe, $1125; 
ster, (with Rumble Seat)$1175; 
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Acclaimed as Outside All Comparison 


with its 
of thousands of 
enthusiastic owne¢ rs, yOu, 
COO, will then be bound 
to rate it beyond COmM- 
parison — utterly unap 
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(P~he light of a bare‘lamp 
(—9 is largely wasted be- 
cause much of the light 
never reaches a useful des- 
tination. Utilize the light 
you pay for by equipping 
your Mazda-bulbs with re- 
fiectors and refractors that 
bear this trademark: 


HOLOPHANE 


Converts light into 
ILLUMINATION 





Holophane has developed a | Holophane makes a Specific 
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THE HAPPY PILGRIMAGE 


(Continued from Page 28 


truth who betrays too much of what we all 
really are. You can never become a popular 
writer. People will read you in secret, but 
they will not praise you from the housetop. 
They cannot afford to do so. Your happi- 
ness consists in making more genuflections 
to yourself and giving yourself those same 
old airs of immortality which do not depend 
upon any kind of earthly fame. 


JuLY TWELFTH. My mother’s birthday. 
I wonder what kind of woman she would 
have been if she had lived to be as old as I 
am now. I have a feeling that she would 
have arrived, become long since settled in 
a sort of grand peace of mind. Her hair 
would be white and she would seem much 
older than I do, and certainly she would not 
be gadding about the world at fifty-six mak- 
ing a happy pilgrimage. She would have 
given up happiness long ago as a mirage of 
the youthful mind, and made herself con- 
tented in her little house. 

It is queer how I miss her still; the things 
she used to say to me; the everlasting busi- 
ness of her good stern deeds to me. And 
the way she would soften into the most 
adorable tenderness if I fell sick with some 
childish complaint. That was heaven for 
me, to lie in the big white company bed in 
a frilly nightgown and have mother feed 
me sweetened rice and milk with a spoon. 
There can be no kinder eyes in heaven than 
hers were then. She had soft hands, and it 
was a blessing to have her lay one upon my 
brow. If it was hot and dry she gave me 
four drops of niter in a little water, and I 
got myself praised for taking this medicine 
“like a good child.”” It was very unusual in 
those days for me to figure in her great and 
exacting opinion as a “good child’; quite 
the contrary. 

So I prayed fervently that my fever 
might not abate and that I might show my 
holiness by taking even bitterer medicine 
without shrinking from the draught or even 
making a face. 

She was a very busy woman, never doing 
anything with her own hands, that I re- 
member, which could not be done with a 
needle and thimble; but she was always 
directing the servants, having something 
baked, something rubbed or scrubbed, 
flowers tended, garden walks swept. Still, 
if I arrived at the eminence of lying in the 
company bed, only through illness, she 
found time to sit beside me. I do not re- 
call that she made the least effort to enter- 
tain me. I did not require that. Just to 
have her forgive me all my sins and sit 
there with her kind eyes bestowing love 
upon me was more gratifying to my little 
tadpole soul than if an angel of God had 
sat there with grandly folded wings. She 
asked me no searching questions, which was 
her daily business if I was up and abroad, 
able to commit my usual transgressions, 
but her suspicions were concentrated on 
my tongue. Once in so often she required 
me to open my mouth and stick it out, 
whereupon she would regard it as one 
stares at his bitterest enemy. But I neither 
flinched nor feared. It was my tongue, not 
me, she suspected. Sometimes if she per- 
ceived the worst I would have the inesti- 
mable privilege of showing off by taking 
the bitter medicine. 

I must have been the simplest of all 
young creatures, because years passed be- 
fore I had the least idea why I had to show 
my tongue to mother if I was sick. To me 
it was one of her inscrutable acts of provi- 
dence. My part in it was to exceed all 
other children in the length to which I 
could expose my tongue. If she had told 
me to swallow it I would have endeavored 
to do so. 

I have often wondered if she ever re- 
alized how I feared and worshiped her. 
Since from the first I was her most way- 
ward and disobedient child, I do not sup- 
pose she did. But long afterward these 
earlier experiences with her kind heart and 
sternly judging finite mind gave me an idea 


about God’s better comprehension and pro- 
vision from the beginning for some of His 
worst sinners. I have known many a bad 
man who craved peace and righteousness 
more earnestly than any saint knows how 
to crave such blessings, being in less con- 
scious need of them. 

This is the reason why I believe in what 
is sneeringly called ‘‘ deathbed repentance.” 
Some of these people must be put in a 
strait-jacket of pain or cornered in a tight 
place before they can leave off their evil 
deeds long enough to be innocent enough 
to get the right sense of God, divide His 
wisdom and goodness from the somewhat 
precarious experiences they have had with 
the cruder virtues and pieties of mere 
men. And a deathbed is the straitest 
jacket of all. 

Mother was bent and determined that 
I should become a very good woman before 
this embarrassing emergency faced me. 
She was right about that, but her severities 
were never equaled by her mercies when I 
was a child, unless I fell sick. Now, how- 
ever, it is these manifestations of her that 
I recall most vividly. 

Last night I could not sleep. One little 
pain reached through my breast and stayed 
there. I thought of mother, how she would 
look bending over me, what she would 
say—‘“‘Not feeling so well tonight, my 
dear?’ No more than that, but she would 
be sitting there beside me the whole night 
through. So I went on encouraging and 
comforting myself with a few kind words, 
bordering closer to praise, even flattery, 
than she ever came when I lay so restless 
and temporarily good in the company bed 
long ago. 

No matter how old we live to be, there 
remains far within us the poor little ghost 
of the child we used to be that walks some- 
times in the dark like any other phantom 
stirred by memories-—-and not always in 
the dark. If we come by accident upon a 
scene laid in bright loveliness upon the 
earth, as so many of our scenes were then, 
hat same little ghost touches our dreari- 
ness with the glory of its presence. Thus, I 
can never go where wild larkspur blooms in 
ragged rainbows on our Southern hillsides 
without being joined at once by a sort of 
invisible little girl wearing a blue-checked, 
sparrow-tailed apron, who used to spend 
hours on the old avenue at home, making 
wreaths and wreaths of these flowers. 

I must have been in a bad way the next 
day, because I record briefly: 





Another sleepless night! Nurse gave me 
a cup of tea made of a Swiss herb, called 
“‘setabroth,” she told me. She might as 
well have made it of dead grass. Sickening 
stuff, and nothing came of it, not even one 
little dozing dream. 


Apparently I spent this day looking out 
of my window through that green keyhole 
in the shrubbery, watching people go by, 
tagging them with a line or two; writing 
other short reflections which have no 
logical sequence. I am copying some of 
them here as they were set down in that 
sadly scrawled sketchbook of thought. 
They will indicate how far the mind may 
swing this way and that when the body 
that contains it is capable of making no 
effort at all. Iam not bragging about these 
paltry thoughts, but I do wonder how the 
rank and cankered materialist accounts for 
the fact that a very sick man can go on 
thinking clearly and intelligently even with 
the very door of death open before him: 
though if a mere animal sickens, it lets go, 
sinks into the same coma that has over- 
taken its body, and is incapable of any 
voluntary use of its senses. I know! He 
would begin at once to tell some tale of the 
brain power in his wounded dog. I could 
set down a dozen similar instances about 
what my old Great Dane did in his last 
days. He used to call me every night to 

(Continued on Page 120 
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b hae: is no trick to what a Spencer Heater does. It 
isn't queer-looking or mysterious. It has no decorative 
or mechanical It is simply a Heater based 
upon sound and simple engineering principles—a product 
the result of thirty years’ manufacturing, 
marketing and servicing a type of heater particularly de- 
signed to burn ef ficiently No. 1 Buckwheat Anthracite. 
No. 1 Buckwheat is the same quality as any other size of 
hard coal—stove, egg or nut 


“contraptions”. 


experience in 


but it costs on an average 
$7 less per ton than those larger sizes. 


Add to this big saving feature of Spencer Heaters, the fact 
that it is also ‘designed to feed coal to the fire by gravity 
from the magazine for periods of from twelve to twenty- 
four hours without attention. 
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bring him a drink of water. He slept in the 
sewing room, and when the fire died down 
he would howl for someone to bring wood 
and make another fire. When he grew so 
infirm that he could not scratch his own 
fleas, he made a row in this house until 
someone found the very place and the very 
flea he wanted scratched. A general brush- 
ing made him as mad as fire on these occa- 
sions. And at the last gasp he must have 
someone to hold his great paw, somebody’s 
knee upon which to rest his head. But 
dogs do not count in a contention like this. 
They are indeed animal, but they are clair- 
voyant. Their strange quality is to be able 
to borrow something of what we are. 
Through years of association they practice 
our feelings, fears; they follow our minds as 
the blind see and know by touch. Let the 
materialist make his point with a sick 
cow—any animal not intimately asso- 
ciated with man. They have no mind, only 
instincts, and they die in the slumber of 
these same instincts as unmindful of life 
and death as the leaves that fall. 

But never mind! It is useless to contend 
with a materialist. He is one because he 
lacks the courage to be anything else. He 
lacks the dog’s clairvoyance to reach his 
master’s mind. Here are the little scripts I 
wrote during that long bright windy July 
day as I lay in the hospital in Los Angeles: 


Just now I saw a preacher go by. An old 
man. I recognized him not so much by his 
long-tail black coat as by the dim old 
Isaiah expression of his face, lonesome and 
wishful as Isaiah would have looked if he 
had lost his position as prophet. He must 
have been retired from the ministry, out 
here for his health. He reminds me of an 
old local preacher Lundy and I used to 
know. Spiritually speaking, he gave the 
impression of having come up out of the 
backwoods of the Old Testament, fierce and 
proud and truly good. Always militant, 
never humble except when he led in 
prayer. He had a goose-stepping soul. 
Gone long since; and right now I can see 
him heeling and toeing it with sublime pre- 
cision among the saints. 

Preachers are queer people. We all are, 
but in them it is more noticeable, these 
strictly human absurdities. Years ago there 
lived in the South a Methodist itinerant, 


| distinguished for his learning, modesty and 


the remarkable Christian meekness of his 


character. Then in his old age some uni- 
| versity, that could not leave well enough 


alone, conferred the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity on him. He was never the same 
afterward. That title went to his head as 
his great reputation for piety never did. He 
was unbearably conceited and demanded 
that his name should always be set off by 
this tail of his title. The same thing hap- 
pened to me now a good many years ago. I 
shot up into a Doctor of Literature and 
thought no more about it, for I was well 
then and going strong; but now sometimes 
I know precisely how that old preacher 
felt. He was losing out by reason of his 
many years of hardship in the itinerancy, 
and at the very last he wanted to cash in on 
that little D.D. honor. Asa rule I prefer 
to be called ‘“Corra Harris’”’ without any 
blandishments, but today when I am so low 
in my spirit, I wish someone would come 
in and call me “Doctor Harris.”” A little 
spoofing like that might help me to fetch a 
surge upward where I belong. 


We are creatures of unhappiness accord- 
ing to the habits of the mortal mind. 
Sometimes mine seems to be already awake 
and waiting for me when I awaken in the 
morning, and it says to me: “Get up and 
worry! You are really tired of all this peace 
and good will. It isa pose and you know it. 
You are very ill, among strangers, three 
thousand miles from home, and this doctor 
you have is none too well pleased with 
the responsibility of your case. When the 
nurse comes in presently to tell you, pro- 
fessionally, how well you are looking, and 
she is sure you must have slept soundly last 
night, why don’t you let go and tell her 
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what you think of her, the whole kit and 
biling? Do you good!’’—and so on and so 
forth. Still, I held my peace on principle 
when she did come in, poor thing, not 
knowing what risks she was taking. At 
that, I did not feel so virtuous. I am won- 
dering if anyone can earn a reputation for 
sweetness, patience and light without be- 
coming a sort of sublimated liar. 

When one acts with what proves to be 
astounding wisdom, he can rarely give a 
reason for it. This accounts for that little 
peculiarity in women who so frequently an- 
swer, “‘Because,’’ when you ask them why 
they did this or that very smart thing. 
They have neither the brains, initiative nor 
power to achieve which men have, but the 
last one of them has much more unspeak- 
able, unintelligible wisdom than men will 
ever get. 


It has occurred to me that our sins are 
dearer to us than our virtues, because we 
are apt to boast of the latter, but we are 
sure to defend the former. I suppose it is 
because our sin is more intimate, private 
and personal to us, though it is practically 
impossible to achieve a virtue which does 
not belong to a great many other people, 
who have worn it and enhanced it more 
than we can. 


The pathetic thing is that hypocrites are 
much more sensitive about their reputa- 
tions than really good people, because they 
know we have the drop on them, poor 
souls! 


There is an element of ill health in our 
times which, I believe, is due to the fact 
that too many of the wrong kind of people 
are beginning to understand human nature. 
They seek to know the worst, and believe 
it. They are the passionate collectors of 
bad rumors. They are the poets of scandal. 
They are much more inclined to praise a 
book, a picture, an opera, than they are 
the noblest man or woman. The idea is to 
wink a deeper, meaner wisdom of that man; 
meaning that aside from all this heroic 
glamour he has stirred up by a great deed, 
they see through that and regard him as a 
human being, no better than the rest of us, 
probably not so good. Away with heroes 
and saints! They are all scamps at bottom. 
Let us get down to the bald, bare facts of 
human nature and have done with this silly 
idealism! They are the socialists of the 
evil mind, who would destroy the property 
rights of good people in their own virtues. 

Therefore, if you are sensible, sequester 
your estate in honor and righteousness. 
Never discuss yourself or your God. If you 
claim a little merit, you are an egotist, 
which is the most damnable verdict any 
other egotist can bring against you. If you 
profess interest or confidence in God, you 
are obviously a hypocrite, because none of 
these torn-down students of human nature 
will entertain the idea for a moment that 
you are sincere in your profession of faith. 

It has come to this, at last—that the 
Lord God who made us, alone understands 
us well enough to keep a faith in us that 
cannot be shaken. We must be some kind 
of profitable investment He has made in 
His own far-off ghey or the processes of 
nature which He has foreordained would 
not go on producing us. 

So we may as well go ahead in good 
heart and risk the jump. No evil can 
befall us, only misfortunes and vicissitudes 
incident to mortal life. Not only is man 
never damned, except transiently by his 
own hands, but he cannot be. Not with 
these everlasting provisions made for his 
comfort, happiness and great salvation 
which are as fixed as any other laws of crea- 
tion. Does anyone believe that the Al- 
mighty would make something alive in His 
own image and then leave everything pre- 
pared to degrade and mar this image? On 
the contrary, He leaves us free to work out 
our own fate, because He alone under- 
stands the supernal powers of human na- 
ture and knows that we must choose the 
face and form of every goodness for our 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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final countenance. A man—every man 
may drag himself down for generations, 
tear off all his creeds and virtues—they 
have done it—yet do they rise again, more 
splendid, and create within themselves a 
cleaner heart. 

Whenever things seem to me to be going 
wrong in this world I attribute it to the 
short-sighted vision of my mortal mind, 
grown old and a bit fearsome. In my 
heart I know we are only turning a sharp 
corner in thinking. A trifle awkwardly, to 
be sure, but we will get by presently into 
the straight road predestined for us from 
the beginning beyond every turn. Else 
God is the devil, and no devil could last as 
a god. 

We ourselves would rise and cast him 
from our own heights. The stars would 
fall. This universe would go to pieces like 
a foolish invention that had a monkey 
wrench flung into its gears. 

I am by this as that brave old fool of a 
preacher was when he shouted from his 


| pulpit into the face of all astronomers: 


“or 


The sun do move!”’ And now it turns out 
the astronomers admit that the sun has his 
orbit and traveling orders, only through a 
vaster space than the old preacher could 
conceive. Just all dust and pig- 
snouted scientists to the contrary—I say, 
we do live forever, whether the worlds are 
without end or not—worlds are only the 
pedestals for life; they can grow old and be 
replaced! 

But we go on forever within the circling 
will of God, Who knows, if we do not, where 
the next fold lies between the sheltering 
immensities of His eternity. ‘‘Asleep in 
is only a sentimental figure of 
speech, made of our childishness. Jesus 
does not sleep. He is risen! Neither shall 
we sleep. If we sleep in death, we have 
never lived, and cannot live again. 

What happens to us during that earth- 
to-earth-and-dust-to-dust period of our 
mere bodies, I do not know. My notion is 
that we shall go on, straight ahead and that 
we shall arrive, never, but keep going for- 
ever toward the Author and Finisher of 
our Faith. Oh, happy, happy pilgrimage, 
through seas of immortal spaces, across 
worlds of life, and yet life more abundant. 
What a landscape, my Lord, of Thy glories 
and our glories to pass through, with the 
stars for amens! Why should I fret, then, 
to be lying here for a few days in the hol- 
low of Thy hand, no distance at all from 
the past or the future, present forever in 
time, with nothing that can possibly hinder 
me from making the great journey. 

Still, mortally speaking, I wish I might 
sleep a little tonight just for a change! 


so 


Jesus,” 


JULY FOURTEENTH. Tuesday morning, 
bright and fair as usual. I have found 
no weather yet in California worth men- 
tioning, though the air certainly is good; 
dry and bracing on the hottest summer day. 
But the weather of my own mind is much 
better, calmer. I slept last night soundly, 
for the first time since that earthquake in 
Santa Barbara, which caused ‘‘ No damage 
in Los Angeles.”” But just look at me! If 
I had been some kind of reénforced con- 
crete building my windows would not have 
been shattered, nor my walls cracked. As 
it is, it seems to me that I have been con- 
siderably damaged. But this is not meant 
to indicate the definition of “damage” 
current the world over. If something un- 
toward happens to property, that is 
“‘damage,”’ but if a man’s leg is broken ina 
flood he is a “casualty.” If a good old per- 
son gets her invalid heart shaken out of its 
socket that does not count as damage, 
either; but staying in the hospital to raise 
my blood pressure to something like normal, 
and to reduce this breathlessly rapid pulse, 
will cost more than it would to replace all 
the window lights in one of those fine 
buildings that held onto its lights during 
this last jostle of the earth. 

But let that go. It is not logical to be so 


mercenary about hospital expenses when 
one has been giving herself hallelujah airs 
about the advantages of being immortal. 
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In spite of what I wrote yesterday about 
the grand adventure of traveling the un- 
charted spaces past all the amen stars in the 
firmament I am quite willing to spend all 
I have for the privilege of a much more 
limited existence. Other worlds may be 
better, but I prefer this one, beset as it is 
by storms, earthquakes and floods. 

What fills me with admiration is those 
people at Santa Barbara. Letters from 
them this morning, all cheerful, one or two 
a bit tittery from that courage which in- 
spires the brave to laugh while their teeth 
are still chattering from the terrors they 
have passed through. They are already 
scraping up the wreckage made by the 
earthquake and planning to build a finer, 
more symmetrical city of Spanish architec- 
ture. Before this time another year, it will 
be standing there like a lovely old master- 
piece in the sun. Let those who doubt the 
elastic firmness and granite grandeur of 
humanity watch how men and women face 
disaster. They do it like the sons and 
daughters of the Almighty! 

I recognize the evidence of my improved 
condition today by the rising animus of my 
mind—no longer so ostentatiously heaven- 
ward bound in the spirit, my dears— biting 
at the news in the morning paper like the 
old schoolma’am termagant I am becoming 
to my day and generation. Plenty of good 
news always in a Western paper, but I am 
picking on the golf tournament they had 
somewhere yesterday, and the prize fight 
they staged in this city last night. The 
champion on the links won a cup, the victor 
in the ring received a purse for beating up 
his antagonist, with more money in it than 
many a man can earn at hard labor in 
two lifetimes. 

I am not in favor of this loving-cup 
business. In my opinion, the wrong people 
get the cups. If a man plays the best game 
of golf, or wins a swimming match, or ex- 
cels at a running high jump ever a pole, and 
can prove that he is an amateur—he gets a 
cup. If he has been the treasurer of a 
charity fund for years without stealing 
any of it, he receives a watch or cane as a 
reward. He can get a cup even by entering 
his horse in an amateur race, if the horse 
wins, whether he ever takes one brisk, duti- 
ful step in living. Why love these people 
so much? Has any woman ever received 
such a token of praise as one silver tea- 
spoon for being the faithful wife of a faith- 
less husband and the devoted mother of ten 
children? If a ‘widow, indeed” brings up 
a large family by the work of her hands and 
gets her sons and daughters honorably es- 
tablished in the world, does anybody give 
her a loving cup? If they give her any- 
thing it is charity. Who ever heard of re- 
warding a poor man for being a good citizen 
with much as a watch fob? These 
swank ladies and sporting fellows are the 
ones who get the trophies, and I say it is 
all wrong. 

I make no further reference to sleepless 
nights in this hospital, but it is easy to infer 
from the notes I go on making when I have 
been wakeful and restless. I am either 
spiteful or too infernally smart the next 
day. Here is one which indicates that I 
am awake at daybreak and in no compli- 
mentary mood to the sun, moon or stars. 


so 


JULYSIXTEENTH. These Westernstarsare 
pop-eyed, larger, more curious than ours 
are at home. A bunch of them stared 
through the window at me all night long. 
First time in my life I was ever tired of the 
stars! The moon sat up all night, making 
black shadows of lovely things outside. | 
do not hold with poets and lovers about the 
moon. She is no more than a bright vacu- 
ous fool of a countenance in the heavens, 
no expression. Always getting herself com- 
plimented with some figure of speech from a 
“silver scimitar” to a “yellow slice of 
melon!’’ The prettiest reference I have 
ever seen to her was made by Father Tabb, 
years ago, when he caught sight of her rid- 
ing high and dim in a clear morning sky. 
“Yon pale ghost of yestere’en,” he calls her. 
But I cannot bear her when she shines all 

Continued on Page 125 
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OW pleasant it is while motoring in the open country to see the 
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night with no competition of braver bright- 
ness to soften her silliness. i am not com- 
plaining of the West, but I do think the 
heavenly bodies out here are a bit garish 
The sun always rises with a swollen face, as 
if he had been up all of the night before, too 
lurid against the pale purity of dawn for 
sobriety. 


Note written later on the same day: We 
may be saved by the devil after all. Here 


is news in the morning paper of a movir 
picture producer’s latest contract made 
with his youngest actress. She is sixteen. 
He employs her for two years on condition 
that she does not bob her hair, uses neither 
rouge nor lipstick. She must dress modestly 
and behave the same way on all occasions. 
What I mean is that it has been these girls 
of the stage and screen who have gone far 
toward setting the fashion for the modern 
girl’s manners, clothes and morals. Now 
it is the head of one of these big businesses 
who employs an actress on condition that 
she shall remain decent, modest and clean 
faced. 

On the same page the report of a lecture 
on beauty before a woman’s club! I wish 
I knew what all this taking of vows to wor- 
ship beauty means. 

Keats’ Ode on a Grecian Urn seems to 
me the most beautiful poem in the English 
language; even so, I was never entranced 
with the conclusion 


Be auty is truth, truth beauty—that is all 


Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


Sounds like an anticlimax to me. The 
singing loveliness of his imagery will last as 
long as words do, without this quotation 
motto. Now it is a string dangling from 
that perfect thing which fools catch to 
swing by sillily. 

In any case only great poets can afford to 
rave about beauty. Suppose it is necessary 
to your happiness; if you are an ordinary 
person, why pretend that you are unusual 
in this particular? I know plain men and 
women who have lived all their lives among 
the most sublime beauties of nature without 
tearing their hair about it. Yet loveliness 
is as essential to their existence as food. 
They have no language to speak it and re- 
main eloquently dumb. My notion about 
these beauty ranters is that they have no 
deep sense of it and have learned to recite it 
like a creed, as so many Christians do their 
religion. As a rule they are short on the 
secret pieties of life—that prayer goodness 
of the heart which goes with real genius for 
comprehending beauty. 

I shall never forget my experience with a 
man who had a decadent mania for what 
he called beauty, but who was a sort of ar- 
tistic ape at plagiarizing the loveliness of 
colors. He had no sense beyond color and 
form. The holy significance of all these 
things in nature invariably escaped him. 
He could not see the beauty in homeliness 
produced by the hardships of virtue, like 
the fallen, withered rose of a good woman's 
face, who had lived a life of plainness with 
none of the luxuries of the senses to soften 
her features, who had been bleached by the 
courage of her years to the gray glory of 
majestic beauty. He could perceive the 
grace and loveliness of a tree, catch the 
color of its foliage with a sort of tintinnabu- 
lating swiftness of his brush, but he was 
one of nature’s idiots when it came to 
recognizing this tree as the elder brother of 
his own life that had sent its roots to drink 
of springs so deep they never fail; that had 
swung its mighty limbs in winds of prayers 
before he was born; that would sing its 
leaves to the summer skies a hundred years 
after he is dead; that will know the history 
of ages without the folly 
and form are only the outsides of things. 
The true meaning and significance lies 
within; and your professional beauty lovers 
rarely suspect them. 


of speech. Color 


non the 


All this fussing I did with my pe 





sixteenth day of the time I spent in this 
hospital, with nothing really to complain 


moon and stars, and of the 


of but the sun, 
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pub- 
pu 


world in general as the morning paper 


nae news of it. _There must have been 


paper but I was in th at m¢ od 1 a woman is 
always in when she kicks the cat, though 
the cat may not be at fault—irritable on 


general principle. 

Ill health and the fact that I was spend- 
ing more time in bed than in traveling was 
not the explanation of my mental indisposi- 
tion, for I still clung valianty to the idea 
that I was only resting between trains, so 
to speak, and would get up presently and 
go ahead, which was precisely what I did do 

But this was my trouble. After years of 


quietness and the willful effort to work out 
my own peace in that narrow valley be 
tween the high hills at home, where all 


things, including the people, are much as 
they have been for the past hundred years, I 
had started off on a happy pilgrimage with 
all my ng, only to run 
world I did not know. It did not belong to 
me. I had had no part in the making of it 
] was as much astonished as some little god 
might have been if he had been taking a 
whiff around one morning and discovered 
a planet that did not belong to his flock of 
stars. A lively, gallant, green little world 
diurnal and annual in its orbit, 
but kicking up its own dust in his firma- 
ment, living and achieving tremendously 
without reference to what he considered 
the morals and duties of a good little rer t 
of his own design. Just so the world I ha 
helped to make was gone. The faith and 
laws I had kept were gone with it. Yet this 
amazing new one was doing confoundingly 
well by itself, building and building, widen 
ing, accomplishing what any Old or New 
Testament writer would have set down as 
miracles. Not only that, it was gallivant- 
ing around most frivolously, having a good 
time, enjoying its flesh and substance 
cashing in, as I saw it, on all that hard work 
had done, the laws we had kept, the 

virtues we had achieved, simply by brush 
ing away the standards we had set up for 
the preservation of this immortal estate 
And it was of no use to sidestep the obvious 
facts by predicting the destruction of this 
new world in a fit of spleen, because the 
thing seemed firmly established on a 
mortal and strictly commercial basis. 

I tell you, my dear friends, I was upset 
and grieved to think what we had missed 


banners fly into a 


as usual 


in that world of a generation ago, if this 
one worked. And it seems to be going 
smoothly, swiftly, without much prayer 


reference to the Providence to whom we 
looked perpetually for strength and guid- 
ance. How could people labor so fiercely if 
they looked for no reward beyond this life; 
only old age and death at last in this one? 
How could they do the things that we knew 
were wrong without ever feeling conscience 
stricken? Would these rational laws take 
the place of the Ten Commandments? 
Could a civilization go on developing stead- 
ily in power, wisdom and strength if the 
bonds of marriage were less binding than 
an ordinary business contract, if not} 
remained upon which to found the 
tities of the home? What would become 
of property under these conditions? Would 
they at last found a sort of national alimony 
fund, as they have put in compensation 
laws to insure disabled laborers? And what 
would become of that most illusive but most 
important property investment they were 
making in the future—children? Was it 
possible for schools to take the ple ace of par- 
ents in the life and training of children? 

I once wrote an article on bo Passing 
of Parents, but nobody would publish it 
I suppose the idea was to keep the 
resignation 


ing 
sanc 


secret 
as long as possible about the 
of mothers and fathers from their position 
as parents. 

But I must be wrong about this. I see 
these brilliant youngsters running amuck 
as far as they please without fear and with- 
out reproach; then they go ahead running 
this new world at high speed, taking big 
jobs and doing them = — a husband, 
taking a divorce from him, with or without 
alimony, hiring a nurse to bring up their 

Continued on Page 129 
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[Treasurers 


No more “balance sheet delays”! 


Know every day that the 


*% 


* 


posting 1s right! 


Proof zustant and automatic with 
The Dalton “Multiplex” Ledger Posting and 










OW FREQUENTLY, at the end of the 
month, you wait and wait for the bal- 
ance sheet, while your bookkeepers pore 
over the ledgers, searching, searching for 
an elusive mistake! Perhaps an important 
plan or deal is kept “‘on the shelf” —in any 
event, precious time is lost, books are tied 
up one week, maybe two. 


Save all this trouble 


Rid your business of such expensive, an- 
noying delays! You can with the Dalton 
“MULTIPLEX” Commercial Ledger Post- 
ing and Statement Machine. For this ma- 
chine tells each day whether the ledgers are 
in balance. When the day’s posting is com- 
pleted, the machine instantly and automati- 
cally proves the work. Even if an error has 
been made, there are only one day’s entries 
to check. No balance sheet delays, no 
books tied up, no time lost at the end of 
the month! 


And you pay nothing extra for this proof 


feature. It is standard on the Dalton. 


All the work before your eyes 


No straining to see the posting when the 


Dalton is used. No moving the carriage 


BOOKKEEPING s+ 


STATEMENT AND 


Statement Machine 


Hundreds now in use in 4 
” Commercial Houses and Banks y 


oH 





up and down. All work is clearly visible, 
directly before the operator’s eyes. Credit 
balances, including the date, automatical- 
ly printed in red. All printing clean-cut 
—no “wavy” lines. A Dalton-made state- 
ment is neat as a pin. A credit to you, and 
a business-getter. 


And s-p-e-e-d! 


How quickly the Dalton turns out the work! 
Posting is done before you know it; state- 
ments are always ready on “statement day.” 
For simplicity of operation, position of 
paper carriage, easy line-finding features, 
and ease of insertion and ejection of ledger 
sheets make the Dalton carriage the fastest 
in the world. 

And the keyboard. One hand covers 
it. Only 10 keys, inviting speed and more 
speed. ‘Touch method” comes natural. 
The operator's fingers fly like a Paderew- 
ski’s; eyes need never leave the data. And, 
of course, one hand controls the machine; 
the other is free to turn checks or invoices. 
A very average operator will get 25 per 








cent more work done with the Dalton. 
And without a lot of clack and rattle, 
too. For the Dalton is quiet! 


‘Prove it! 
Just phone the nearby Dalton Sales Agent 
for a demonstration of this Dalton book- 
keeping model in your own office, on 
your own work. Or have your secretary 
mail the coupon. 

















«6 N our business, where accurate-to-the-minute bookkeeping is essential, 
we find that with our four Dalton bookkeeping machines we have ob- 
tained betterresults in this regard than we have with any other system. Each 
day's work is posted and proved completely, through the special features of 
the machine which eliminate many of our former methods of proof and en- 

able us to close our books correctly at the end of the day, instead of carr) 
ing final checkup and proof forward to the next day. This special ‘post and 
prove’ feature of the Dalton machine has saved us many minutes of unneces- 
sary attemptsto proveand also givenusa complete proof of eachday'swork.” 

Allen M. Rideout, Ass't Treasurer 
Highland Trust Company 
Boston, Mass. 


DALTON ADDING MACHINE SALES COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 


THE 


Agents for Canada: The United Typewriter Co., Toronto and Branches 
Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities of the World 


ADDING-CALCULATING 
“CASH REGISTER’’ 


MACHINES 
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“ 7 ‘HE Dalton enables us to verify any account at 
any time,and to render statements promptly on 
the first day of the month. Besides, it saves one-half 
in time over our old method. 
Mr. Z.T. Brindley 
Erie Lumber Company 
rie. Pa. 





“We keep our accounts posted up to the min- 
ute on the Dalton posting machine, It is so 
simple to operate and so speedy 
Mr. E. H. Shields, Treasurer 
The Chatfield & Woods Company 
Csncinnat, Obio 
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(Continued from Page 125 
children, and going ahead successfully with 
the grand career they have chosen in the 
world of art or business. Fathers have al- 
ways done that, but never mothers in the 
world where I was born. 

Women are demanding an even break 
with the men everywhere, and they are get- 
ting it. There has been an amazing shifting 
in the scale of values which I cannot com- 
pute. In the end a better balance will be 
made, but being old and a trifle out-of-date, 
I do tremble for what we may lose before 
we gain by the right adjustment. My sym- 
pathies are all with the women, having been 
one fora long time, and knowing how poorly 
we have fared for ages, but I wish they 
would go slower than they are going during 
this transition period. 

I missed so many of the types of men and 
women I used to know in this flashing, 
competent new world. I met 
churchwomen, some important women in 
the political world, but not one who felt 
like a perfect lady. I was never able to 
make that grade myself, but I have always 
entertained a respectful admiration for her. 
There was another at whom I used to grin 
secretly, but now I could fall upon her 
bosom if I could find one. She had a steri- 
lized mind. She would use only the weakest, 
most innocent words. If she said a person 
was naughty, she meant that he was a 
liar and a thief. 

This was her way of avoiding the word 
spatter of evil wisdom, but as I look back 
now, it seems to me that they were all 
married — happily married at that. 

I never heard of one whose husband 
treated her unkindly. No matter what sort 
of man he was, she managed to keep her 
frail fingers on the scruff of his neck. She 
is obsolete now. The noblest Roman of them 
all cannot do that to a modern husband. 

A middle-aged woman should be able to 
contemplate any man simply as a com- 
ponent part of nature which is no longer 
essential to her happiness. Still, I retain a 
lively interest in men. They are the only 
grown people who never grow up. That 
characteristic appeals to the normal woman 
the wiser she grows in her own years. My 
own feeling is that there is something witty 
in the mind of God who fashioned them 
variously enough, so that they could be- 
come heroes or villains, wise men or fools, 
build a world or tear it down; but no mat- 
ter, the last one of them retains this secret 
element of childishness which all women 
recognize. And this I suppose accounts for 
the wit of the Almighty. The grander, or 
worse they are, the more does that childish- 
ness in them appeal to woman. In his last 
ditch a man has only to look up into her 
maternal face with that whimper in his eye 
and she will drag him out, put a ring on his 
finger and kill her fatted calf for him, just 
to hear him talk so splendidly of remorse 
and repentance. She never can learn that 
vocative remorse in a man is a kind of mo- 
mentary eloquence he recites, and that a 
man who really repents would never in this 
world mention to her the thing he had re- 
pented of. 

Having devoted so much thought to men, 
having studied them till I thought I knew 
all a woman is likely even to infer about 
them — because we never can know much 
my amazement can be more easily imagined 
than told when I discovered that the men of 
this new world were strangers to me, with 
only a few of the old adjectives clinging 


some able 


despairingly to them. They were in a re- 
verse state of the masculine. 
been whipped out so far as women are con- 
cerned, and are taking a gratifying 
from their responsibilities to her, moral and 
otherwise. If she wants to earn her own 
living, let her do it, and earn his also. If 
she wants to go her own gait, let her go, 
and the devil take the hindmost. She 
longer his affair. If she wants to marry 
him, let her say so; he would as lief as not 
marry, since it is easy merely to let her get a 
divorce also. If there is anything to be 
said about her, he will say it. He is no 
longer the protector of her good name. Let 
her protect it herself if she can. All is un- 
fair in love and war. And they have both 
love and war between them, but not on 
the old romantic basis, but rather on the 
grounds of equality—-where, in truth and 
nature, there never can be equality. 

I am speaking now of young men as I 
saw them in action. My impression was 
that they show a reserve amounting to 
anxiety not to compromise themselves by 
allowing the prevailing girl to take them 
too far to turn back from the road to mat 
rimony. I could not make out whether it 
was the doubt they entertained about sup- 
porting a family, or the much more expen- 
sive risk of alimony which marriage now 
at least predicates, Anyway, it seemed 
to me the rising young man is handicapped 
in his effort to concentrate on his work and 
economize by the interruptions of the 
brave young girl of today. If she wants 
him for any reason at all, she will go after 
him, and she usually fetches him out if he 
has no boss to protect him during business 
hours. 

I must say he is a brilliant and compe- 
tent youngster, quite equal to making his 
world go round. No one need fear that he 
will not keep his ships on all the seas, his 
factories running night and day, his pro- 


duction equal to the markets’ demands in 


They have 


rest 


is no 


the farthest ports of the world, but his 
mind and manners are strange to me. 
He says what men used not to say. He 


flashes too much, with nothing left after 
the flash. I will not go so far as to say 
he is not a gentleman, but I do doubt if he 
cares a thing about being one. He'd rather 
tear around, actually or intellectually, and 
be himself. That is always a dangerous 
and doubtful person to like taking 
your lid off and inviting just Nature to cut 
a caper. 

Now according to my mild way of think- 
ing, it is not essential that a gentleman 
should be bright. On the contrary, scintil- 
lating wit is like having too much light in 
a room—it makes him garish. He loses 
his shadows, his noble obscurities, his dig- 
nity, the tone of time that breeding gives, 
which is so much more important than 
mere brilliance, which is also a character- 
istic of brass. He can afford to be a trifle 
dull when he speaks, but not silly. He does 
not need to sparkle. He could very well 
leave that to those who only obtain recog- 
nition by their brain antics. He needs to 
produce the impression of sincerity and 
good will. He is that friend of man who is 
never vulgarly intimate with man. Sounds 
like the obituary of an ass as I write it here, 
but I have known a good many such men 
in my time, and they lasted well. I do not 
remember ever having heard one of them 
called a fool. The best people like them, 
as we all like the qualities of quietness and 
rectitude in human nature. 


be, 
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It is possible that I stepped into the 
wrong set on this happy pilgrimage, and so 
failed to meet the higher types of men and 
women this new world is producing, but I 
honestly believed that I was moving, as 
usual, in the best circles to be found. The 
kind of gentleman I used to know seemed 
to me as rare in the younger set as that man 
among their elders who used to refer to his 
wife as his spouse. Something royal and 


| dignified about this title of ‘spouse,’ 


though it does suggest considerable am- 
plitude of person in the wife who acquires 


| it, which is probably the reason we never 
| hear it now. 


Wives no less than maidens 
must be, and remain, slim. No woman 
wants such a fat title as ‘‘spouse”’ con- 
ferred upon her by her husband. What she 
wants to know of him, day by day, is if he 
thinks she is growing thinner. 

If you are a lover of words, it is interest- 
ing to observe how some of them acquire 
visibility, so to speak, and reputations for 
themselves, in the various walks of life; 
how a foolish word will suddenly appear 
and become the lip fashion of the moment, 
then disappear like any other fad of fash- 
ion. Now when good men or great ones 
die we raise monuments to their memory. 
So have I been tempted to write an obitu- 
ary of certain fine old words that have al- 
most passed away in this light-tongued, 
vocative new world. Instead of calling a 
man honorable, they say he is a good sport. 
Even though he has never played a game 
of golf or tennis, never twirled a ball, he 
is clipped down to the terms used on the 
sporting page, because this contains the 
literature of current idealism. 

The English writers spell that great 
word, “‘honor,”’ better than we do. They 
put it all in—‘“‘honour.” That u! It is 
golden, like the nimbus about a star in a 
murky night. The word needs it to com- 
plete its effulgence. I never hear it spoken 
respectfully without thinking of brightness, 
a sword, some sort of glowing decoration. 

Terms like “honor,” “‘ courage,” “‘ noble,” 
are great favorites with me, especially when 
I am revealing ideals of myself. The chief 
reason for this, of course, is that I have no 
real talent for the attributes they describe, 
and have always craved them, endeavored 
to shine morally with the luster they im- 
part to one’s character. 

I have often wondered how other men 
and women feel about the personal use of 
these terms. Maybe it is not wise to tell; 
Pharisaism is one of the sincerest natural 
qualities we have. I do not suppose any 
nobleman would care to dwell upon the 
fact that his nobility is not real, merely a 
title he inherited from a remote ancestor 
who earned it. My own belief is that we 
all get these attributes, like fine garments, 
at great expense, and wear them on the 
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outside of what we really are and ever shall 
be, in order to appear well to ourselves and 
to others, as we wear clothes for the sake of 
decency. The naked mind of man is a fear- 
ful thing and ought not to be exposed. I 
have labored all my life to own honor, 
courage, a noble carriage, morally speak- 
ing. I have done and done, suffered and 
sacrificed to that end, but to this day I do 
not feel really and incontestably virtuous. 
I am constantly humiliated privately with 
the most damnable suspicions as to whether 
I might have committed the same dastardly 
deed someone else has committed if I had 
been subjected to the same conditions and 
temptation and had not this vanity for 
wearing splendid raiment on my mind. 

One of the things that disturbs me about 
this new world is the immodesty of its mind. 
They say it is so because they are living in 
a truthful age. Well, then, there is virtue 
in lying. The frightful candor they show, 
for example, about love, is disgracefi1, and 
only proves that they have found out at 
last what the lower animals have known all 
the time about love. But these creatures 
have been provided by nature with the 
delicacy of dumbness. They cannot de- 
grade each other by a warfare discussion 
of their instincts. Language has always 
seemed to me a suspicious circumstance in 
the evolution of mankind. It has occurred 
to me that they bit into some more for- 
bidden fruit to obtain it. Still, since we 
have the power of speech, I do not think 
any man or woman should exercise it who 
is not enough of an idealist to have dis- 
covered that sex and soul are the most 
sacred endowments we have, and that both 
are equally entitled to reverence. From 
them all great thinking and every noble 
action springs. In comparison, the vices 

have acquired through these sources 
are negligible. 

I had spent three weeks in the hospital 
and my condition was much improved. But 
I suffered a sort of relapse into the old 
impatience to be up and on my way. A hos- 
pital, I reflected, was a place for sick peo- 
ple who expected to get well, but since I had 
no such expectations, why waste more pre- 
cious time there? This was a sensible view 
to take and very agreeable to me. I had no 
family or friends to oppose it in that dis- 
tant land. For this I was thankful, having 
always found the dearest of families and 
the most devoted friends stumblingblocks 
when the time came for me to make an ar- 
bitrary recovery of my health. 

I was not yet equal to the journey I[ 
planned to San Francisco, and went to the 
Ambassador to gain strength for this next 
adventure. 





Editor’s Note—This is the eighth of a series of ar 
ticles by Mrs. Harris. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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BRAKES ON BRAINS 


WO young men sat in the seat ahead of 


us on the 5:33 

“T wish I had thought of it when he was 
bawling me out,”’ one of them wassaying. “‘I 
would have told him he wasn’t so good him 


self. I don’t have to work for him if I don’t 
want to. There are plenty of other good 
jobs. He wants everything done just so. If 


I make one mistake in classifying a bill I 
hear about it. The pay is skimpy too.”’ 

“T got a punk boss, too,”’ sympathized the 
other boy. ‘‘ Believe me, I tell him where 
he gets off when he says anything to me 
I told him last week that any time he thinks 
he can get somebody else to do my work 
all he has to do is say so. It’s all right 
with me.” 

“That,” remarked the gentleman next 
me, “is the way boys put brakes on per- 
fectly good minds.”’ One of his hobbies is 
psychology. He ought to know 

““Suppose,”” my companion on, 
“that instead of thinking what scathing 
things they could say to their bosses, these 
boys would devote their half-hour ride home 
to a discussion of how to make their files 
more accessible, or how to classify bills for 
entering so that a step might be saved in 
the routine. They would be letting those 
young minds of theirs help them along to 
promotion. Instead of that, they are using 
good brain energy for negative purposes 
No one ever gets promoted for bawling out 
his boss, nor for telling him that there are 
other jobs where he could make lots more 


went 


money. 
“But that isn’t the worst of it 
these boys decide just what they will say to 
their superiors the next time it becomes 
necessary for them to check the boys up on 
some mistakes. Probably each boy will go 
over and over his retorts, even getting in 
front of a mirror to work up a gesture or 
two. Don’t laugh. Remember, I have a 
boy of my own! What happens next? 
“The expected corrective talk comes 
The boy’s mind says, ‘Aha! Here is the 
chance to try out this nice comeback I have 
worked up!’ And before the young man 
knows it he has told the man he reports to 
that the whole office is badly managed, the 
pay is very low and that he knows where 
there are a dozen jobs that pay more.” 


Suppose 


The Subconscious Mind 


“One of two things takes place then: 
Either the boss asks the boy how soon he 
wants to leave, or the boy returns to his 
desk under a distinct handicap. Compare 
that boy with one who makes a good sug- 
gestion every few days, and who receives 
constructive criticism for what it really is 
Add to that set-up the 
fact that employers are human and in- 
stinctively dislike a kicker. Unless the fel- 
low with the apt repartee gets himself in 
hand he is pretty sure to become a drifter, 
trying job after job without making any 
real progress.” 

‘You said the boy’s mind threw these 
ready-built criticisms out in his interview 
with the boss,’”’ I suggested. ‘Didn't you 
mean his subconscious mind?” 

“Probably the subconscious would have 
a lot to do with it,”” he agreed. “‘ The sub- 
conscious mind can have a great deal to do 
with a lot of things. It will work for you 
just as readily as it will work against you. 
I wonder if you realize that a great many 
business men are making deliberate use of 
the subconscious in running their jobs? A 
lot of them don’t think of the process ir 
terms of psychology, but they use the prin- 
ciples with excellent results. Our general 
manager is an example. 


valuable education 
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“T dropped into his office last night. We 
were going out to dinner together and I 
stopped for him at five o’clo He had a 
pile of papers on his desk, mostly culled 
from the late incoming mail. He asked me 
to wait until he had lined them up for the 
next day 

“*T watched him as he } ed up each let 
ter or memo and read it through slow 
Then he laid it down and ed up the next 
When he had finished he placed the pile ir 
his desk drawer and reached for his hat 





*** How does that line them up for tomor 
row?’ I asked. ‘You cidn’t make a single 
note Won't you have to start a over 
again in the morning? 

“You would think so, wouldn't ye 
he agreed. ‘I find, though, that if I lo« t 


a letter just at the close of the day, reading 
it over slowly and getting the problem f 
firmly in my mind, I can ther 
When I pick that same letter up in the 
morning I can dictate a reply immediate 


Something seems to think the t} ng out for 


forget 


me overnight. Since I have been doing this 
thing I have cut down my morning dicta 
tion time nearly three-qua ia 


The Beginner's Progress 





‘I suggested that e read one of the 
standard texts on psychology, in wl 
the process he uses is explained in det 
Think what those boys in front of u 
accomplish if they would their cor 
thought about business for constructive 


The Name 


to give them help in the same direction.”’ 
That sounded like good sense. To get at 
the pract cal side of the idea I asked the per 


purposes and train their subcons¢ 


of a fairly 
he 


sonnel director 
sams uneatatee Uhoediaies af eins means everything 
young men for the direction of after-hour 4p 
to you in the 


selection of your 


thinking about business 
‘‘A beginner in business needs to draw on 


the ideas of people more expenenced thar 





he,” said this personnel manager. “If a ° 
young chap can get acquainted with a few utomonile 
more mature men in his owr ne of wo 
just talking with such people will help t and 
develop progressive thinking along the right ° e 
line next | t thing tl regular A . 
ines, The next est thng isthe reer RACIQ Batterie 
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1 
asked | 
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ing. A book on some specialized field of building ONLY quality bat. 
business is of necess ty a bit heavy for a 


: : teries. 
young fellow to tackle at the end of his day , , 
A better way to go at this sort of educatior Chis quality . has built a vol 
ume of business that today 
brings the price of Vesta Bat- 
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is to join a class at a good college or evening 


) 
school. This associates the student wit} 
other fellows of his own age and position 


and gives tim the tanpiration of Delng witt There are thousands of Vesta 
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Saves two lives 
— and a home 


ERE is the story exactly as it 
was told by one of the ladies: 


che 


“Suddenly the furnace was covered 
with flames. It stood between us 
and our only possible way of escape 
—a flimsy pair of wooden stairs. 


“Just as the flames spread to the 
side walls, my daughter took the 
Sree, Fire Extinguisher, pumped the 
liquid on the flames and almost in- 
stantly the fire was out.” 
It may happen to you. Be pre- 
pared. “Fortify For Fire Fighting” 
by putting a Heng Fire Extinguisher 
ey in your home today. 


IMPROVED 


eu 


FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER 






{LLS FIRE—SAVES LIFE 
PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., Newark, N. J. 


CAUTION: Use only Sem Fire Extinguishing 
Liquid (patented) with Bm Fire Extinguishers 
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in regulations affecting commercial vehi- 
cles. One commonwealth divides them into 
eight classes whose maximum legal weights, 
including loads, range from 5000 to 26,000 
pounds. A letter prefixed to the license 
number of the tag designates the class to 
which the vehicle has been assigned and its 
legal load. Another permits a maximum of 
20,000 pounds, computed on a maximum of 
560 pounds per inch width of tire. Road 
engineers say that with the possible excep- 
tion of weather the overloaded truck is the 
roadbed’s worst foe, combining as it does 
the two destructive forces, weight and im- 
pact. 

Most truck owners recognize this, and 
abide rigidly by the regulations, but others, 
to save operating expenses, attempt to over- 
load and make the state pay the costs of 
their selfishness. 

It is such owners that the weighing 
details are ordered to reform by strict 
enforcement of the law, followed, if neces- 
sary, with arrests and fines. The police as- 
signed to this work usually establish their 
small force at a heavy traffic point closetoa 
mill or quarry which uses piatform scales. 
After the scales have been tested, every 
suspicious-looking truck is stopped and 
directed thereon. Sometimes, instead of 
waiting at a stationary scale, the police 
move to another road and establish a sta- 
tion at an unexpected spot. In this event 
the detail carries in motorcycle sidecars a 
set of loadometers, or portable scales, 
weighing a little less than 200 pounds. These 
are carefully calibrated, and the men who 
use them are taught how to weigh a truck 
two wheels at a time. 

In most cases a glance at a commercial 
vehicle will tell a highway patrolman 
whether or not it is overloaded. He looks 
at the springs to note whether they are sag- 
ging unduly. This check-up, however, lost 
most of its value after owners began re- 
placements with heavier springs which per- 
mitted overloading without the telltale sag. 
This may deceive the eye, but no device can 
fool the scales. 

Work on the weighing detail is, as a gen- 
eral rule, dull, but it has its bright mo- 
ments. The truck drivers are an interesting 
group, more pugnacious, more _pictur- 
esquely profane than the pleasure-car 
operators. Yet even their confidence, born 
of an ability to frighten the average driver 
to the side with their heavy collision-proof 
vehicles, wilts before the authoritative firm- 
ness of the highway police. 


In the Spotlight 


Usually the truck driver registers sur- 
prise when told that he is overloaded, for 
many a good actor is wasting time behind 
the steering wheel. Then, after a vain argu- 
ment, he dismisses the entire incident with 
a shrug of his shoulders and the unvarying 
line: ‘‘ Well, that’s the way they loaded me. 
What ya gonna do about it?” 

“You must take off the excess,”’ he is 
ordered. 

“Can't,”’ comes the reply. “It’s valu- 
able goods and I won't leave it here to be 
stolen.” 

The police then give the driver his choice 
of four alternatives. He may telephone his 
employer to send another truck for the ex- 
cess load; he may walk to the nearest town 
and hire another truck and driver to help 
him out; he may leave the excess beside 
the road to be guarded until the police 
move on, or he may park where he is until 
a new law is passed. But he learns, defi- 
nitely and emphatically, that he cannot 
proceed as he is. 

The headlight law is one of the most 
commonly broken of all highway rules, yet 
it is one of the most important. Glaring 
lights, as every motorist knows, are the 
curse of the road, and as every highway 
official will tell you, are responsible for 
more fatal crashes than almost any other 


individual form of carelessness. They out- 
rage not only the law but also the rules of 


common courtesy. Virtually every motor- | 


vehicle code states explicitly the height and 
distance to which the beam from the 
motorist’s lamp may project, and it is a 
simple matter so to focus the lamp that 
the law is observed. Most states, too, name 
the lenses that have been approved as 
legal. Many of the highway departments, 
in their effort to rid the roads of this daz- 
zling menace to safety, even check over 
the advance specifications of new cars and 
notify the manufacturer whether the head- 
light lenses he plans will be considered legal. | 

It is the duty of the policeman on night- 
patrol work to watch and correct infrac- 
tions of these laws. But so commonly are 
they violated that special drives, an- | 
nounced in advance, are often necessary. 
In a drive of this sort the patrolmen are 
stationed on foot at various points along 
the highway. Sometimes they set a green 
light beside the road as an identification | 
mark. As a car with suspicious lights ap- 
proaches, the officer raises his hand for a 
stop, at the same time playing the ray from 
a hand flash light over his cap and uniform 
to show that this is police duty, not a 
holdup. Then he may walk a specified num- 
ber of steps in front of the car, turn, facing 
the lights, and determine whether or not 
they are properly focused by noting where 
the top beams strike the buttons on his 
uniform blouse. Sometimes the glare is 
caused by using the wrong bulb. If the 
motorist has an extra bulb of the proper 
candle power with him, he is told to insert 
it. If not, he is warned to have his present 
bulb replaced at the nearest garage. If a 
repair can be made easily on the road, the 
policeman may help. 


The Trials of Escort Work 


Many states assign the work of examin- 
ing applicants for drivers’ licenses to their 
highway patrols. Like the truck-and- 
headlight-inspection corps, these men re- 
main at fixed stations, putting the novices 
through their paces. The work requires 
patience, particularly with temperamental 
feminine applicants, and is particularly 
hard on the young motorcycle cop yearning 
for the freedom of the highway. Through 
the long day he watches awkward tyros 
starting, stopping, backing and running 
their cars, often to a sickening accompani- 
ment of clashing, grinding gears. 

After demonstrating his ability to oper- 
ate a car, the applicant must answer a series 
of questions to test his knowledge of the 
motor laws and his ability to read road 
signs. Often he fails miserably on the latter. 

“What does that say?’’ one candidate 


was asked, as a legend—Speed Limit 
Thirty Miles—was held before him. Long 
he studied it, then read aloud, ‘Gas, 


Thirty Cents.” 

“Have you any physical infirmities?”’ 
another was questioned. 

“Yes, a wife and three children,” he re- 
plied. Neither passed the test. 

Such are the outstanding duties of the 
highway patrol. There is, of course, a wide 
variety of others. Those organizations 
which are frankly a part of the state police 
often find themselves called on for typical 
routine jobs when constabulary duty is to 
be done and there aren’t enough men on 
the regular details to do it. To all types 
come the frequent calls to escort work 
forming guards of honor for visiting royalty 
or high officials of government. I know of 
no more wearing experience than riding at 
a slow pace before a motor car through lanes 
of cheering men and women. It is particu- 
larly difficult over city streets on a wet day, 
for then the motorcycle guard never knows 
when his machine will slip, spilling him un- 
der the wheels of the distinguished visitor's 
car. The eagerness of small boys to dash up 
for a close look at the queen or princeling, or 

(Continued on Page 138) 
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in its clear repro- 
duction of speech 
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Cone Type. The Amplion Cone 
is enclosed in a handsome ma 
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to give you its best performance. 
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Easily up to $1.50, or more, an hour. 
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In vour spare time. 
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The Coupon Brings All 
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Right in your own 
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As our subsc ription representative. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
752IndependenceSquare,Philadelphia,Pa. 
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to start a business 
of my own” 








































He Did! 


“T didn’t have the capital,” continued W. 
D. Blair of New York, “but I knew from 
past experience in representing you in spare 
time that persistent effort and a desire to 
succeed would bring success.” 

Today Mr. Blair has established a fast- 
growing business which is paying him lib- 
erally every month, which will pay him 
more and more as the months roll by. 


You Can! 


If vou have a like desire to succee 


1 there’ 
1 there Ss 


no reason why, as our local subscription rep 


resentative, you cannot Increase your income 
by $1.00 to $1.50 an hour for spare time; or 
earn $25.00 or more a week for full time. 


Now Let Us Establish You 
in aWell Paying Business 


$. A complete initial outfit for immedi- 
ate profitable work, without charge. 








2. All the supplies and equipment you 
need, at all times, without cost to you. 
We 3 
. « 


furnish: 


A series of illuminating booklets on 
just how to succeed and, each month, 
a sales magazine devoted to tested 
money-bringing plans, without 
charze. 

4. Personal codperation in correspond 


ence of trained sales directors. 


You 
furnish: 


Only a few hours of your spare time when 
convenient. 


No Investment, No Experience Needed 





Karn cash profits from the first day in a perma- 
i . . . 
nent ever-expanding business. Like other sub- 
scription representatives of The Saturday Eve- 


Post, The Ladies’ Home Fournal and The 


Country Gentleman, you may make as much as 


$25.00 aWeek EXTRA 


ee 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


755 independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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FOR THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 
the American Radia- 
tor Company has held 
fast to the conviction 
that the one and only 
indestructible market 


is that which is rooted 





deep in the instinc- 
tive preferences of the people. 

This is the unwritten law of busi- 
ness growth which rises above all 
artificial considerations —to supply 
a basic human need so completely 
and so economically that in the 
mind of the average man there is 
never even a thought of turning to 
any other source. 

The American Radiator Company 
saw thirty-five years ago this vision of 
a service so widespread and painstaking 
that it would render itself zdzspensable in 
every building operation from the most 
modest home to the most ambitious 
business structure. 

That vision has become a physical, 


practical fact, not only in the economic 


soundness of the product and an actual 
hour-to-hour service which practically 
blankets the nation — but also in that 
other more important thing, the 
universal recognition that American 
Radiator Company and Heating are 
synonymous terms. 

Wherever there is growth—wher- 
ever there is expansion—the American 
Radiator Company, by right of the con- 
quest of incomparable service, becomes 
an immediate and most intimate part 
of the process. 

Clear across the continent, the 
American Radiator Company marches 
hand-in-hand with the spirit of devel- 
opment which ts the instinct of America 

an indispensable factor in the nation’s 
growth because both its product and 
its service are indispensable. 

The American Radiator Company is 
proud of its privilege and conscious 
of its responsibilities —more cager and 
alert to serve today and infinitely better 
able to do so than at any other time in 


thirty-five years. 
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CTravet is the only open door to worldly wisdom. It 
is not what we dream, but what we have seen, felt 
and assimilated that imparts knowledge, grace and 
culture to our lives. Travel is a necessity of Life, not 
its luxury. It should be popular for its own sake— 
Cunard makes it available to all. 


The New 
CUNARD CABIN and TOURIST 
3rd CABIN SERVICE 
From New York to Plymouth, Havre and London 


—the only weekly service of its kind on the Atlantic— 
makes a trip to Europe attractive at all times. Our long 
experience and observation, however, impels us to urge 
the prudent traveler to start the trip before mid-June 
or after mid-July. At that time there is no travel rush 
abroad; museums, art galleries, also trains and hotels | 
are uncrowded, permitting quiet study and repose at 
moderate expense. 


Four superb oil-burning Cunarders are in this service; 
they are fast, exceedingly comfortable, and go direct 
from dock to dock both east and west. 

Cahin Round Trip - - - $290 up 
Tourist Third Cabin Round 'T rip - $170 to $190 
People of leisure, educators, students, authors, artists, 
professional men and women, and men of business, 
will find on this weekly service generous accommoda- 

tions which flexibly fit their purse and purpose. 
Comprehensive Programs of Attractive Inclusive 
Tours of varying durations and rates sent on request 


For full information and advance list of sailings apply 
to your local agent or 
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(Continued from Page 134) 
of a certain type of woman who wants to 
heave a bouquet aboard, doesn't detract 
from the worries of the job. 
Like the oft-quoted officer of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted, the average com- 


| mander of:a highway patrol wants to make 


his organization “the hardest to get into 
and the easiest to get out of in the world.” 
Applicants in a typical state must be citi- 
zens of the United States, of good moral 
character, single, at least five feet six inches 
in height, and must furnish letters of rec- 
ommendation, along with honorable dis- 
charges if they have had former military 
experience. After these demands have been 
satisfied, they must pass mental and physi- 
cal examinations before entering a training 
school conducted under military discipline 


| reminiscent of the officers’ camps of 1917. 


Usually the course runs through two 
months, and includes instruction in the 
state motor laws, geography, criminal pro- 
cedure, simple arithmetic, examination of 


| operators, preparation of forms and reports, 


care and operation of motorcycles and au- 
tomobiles and adjustment of headlights. At 
the end of the course comes a final examina- 
tion to weed out the unfit. The successful 
student, however, signs his final enlistment 
papers, then frequently takes a sort of post- 
graduate course consisting of a few weeks’ 
patrol with an experienced man, before he 


| is assigned to a fifty-mile beat of his own. 
| His salary begins at $90 or $100 a month, 


and increases as he is promoted, for most 
such organizations attempt to fill the higher 
offices from the ranks. Board, uniform, 


| equipment and traveling expenses are sup- 
| plied by the state. 


In reality, the patrolman’s training never 
ends. Every day’s run brings him into 
touch with some new type of driver, some 
new problem in handling situations. Out 
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of a long experience with drivers who re- 
ceived, reluctantly it is true, my profes- 
sional advice, I am tempted to make just a 
few suggestions on what not to do when 
stopped on the road by an upraised hand or 
a shrill whistle. They are: 

Don’t be superior and discourteous. It’s 
far pleasanter and much less expensive to 
say “‘ Thanks, officer,”’ than ‘Good morn- 
ing, judge.” 

Don’t try to run away. The patrolman’s 
motorcycle can eventually overtake any 
stock car sold. He has your number any- 
how. 

Don’t lie about your speed. Highway- 
patrol speedometers are carefully checked 
for accuracy. Don’t deny, either, if you are 
guilty, that you've cut to the wrong side of 
the road. In many cases the faint mark of 
your tires will remain on a stone road long 
enough to refute you. 

Don’t boast that pull will save you and 
break the policeman. Highway-patrol jobs 
in most states aren’t political appoint- 
ments. 

I was among the first in our state to com- 
plete the course that makes a modern high- 
way cop and totake on the job of mothering, 
educating and gently disciplining the omni- 
present motorist. It was a great life, and 
only the men who are still skyhootin’ the 
broad highways can know how I miss it 
now. But because of the irregular hours 
and the hazards of the game there was a 
tradition in our corps that any man who 
married should ask for his honorable dis- 
charge along with congratulations. A year 
or so ago I found one Daisy who hadn't yet 
tinkered with her name and persuaded her 
to change it to mine. And now I realize 
that the unwritten rule was a good one. 
Pushing a pram at two miles an hour and a 
motorcycle at ninety well, each has its 
own technic! 
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What Happened to Jazz— Gilbert Seldes 25 
Mile-a-Minute Men 30 
SERIALS 
Back of Beyond (Fourth part)—Stewart Edward White 20 
The Americans Arrive (Conclusion)— Alice Duer Miller 22 
The Happy Pilgrimage (Eighth part)—Corra Harris 28 
MISCELLANY 
Editorials 24 
Short Turns and Encores 26 
Brakes on Brains— Charles Loomis Funnel! 133 
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etarisae while winter roars 


= outside 


In January, this amazing lumber stands between cold, 
biting winds and the cozy warmth of your radiators. 
Year after year, it can save about '/ your fuel money. 


Refreshingly 


cool 


on summer days and nights 


In July, Celotex stands between the scorching sun 
Adds iittle 





and the cool shelter of the rooms inside. 
or nothing to building costs. 


For Celotex rbine fectir 
than 119,000 families are enjoy great structural strength. Tests prov \ 
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ATWATER KEN 
RADIO 


YOU SWEEP THE AIR WITH ONE DIAL 


jen NEED only one hand to op- 
erate an Atwater Kent One Dhial 
Receiver—and you don’t have to be 
expert with that. 

You don’t even have to see what 
you're doing. Sit in the dark, if you like. 
Purn the One Dial—and fill vour home 
instantly with the music that comes 
without eftort. 

Give the One Dial a slow halt-turn 
and hear, in quick succession, every 


program within range. Listen to a bit 


ss 


‘each. Choose your own kind of en- 
tertainment. 


Or, if you know in advance what vou 


vant—turn right to it—with a flick of 


the WI ist, 


You don’t fumble—don’t grope 





One Dial Model 25, > 
nd be , but with 


, $70.00 





NOW —yn more than 


as a searchlight 
steecps the shy 


don’t delay. You don’t turn a dial and 
then fuss with some secondary tuning 
device. An Atwater Kent One Dial 
Receiver has no secondary devices be- 
cause it needs none. It has no compli- 
cations at all. It’s a true One Dial. 


Hundreds of thousands of people who 
were waiting for Radio of natural tone 
and downright reliability, combined 
with the utmost ease of operation and 
swift and sure selection of desired sta- 








a million homes 


tions, have found it in an Atwater Kent 
Receiver with One Dial. 

And not the least of their satisfaction 
comes from the surprisingly modest 
price. You can pay more for Radio 
without getting as much. 

EVERY SUNDAY EVENING 


lhe Atwater Kent Radio Hour brings you the stars of oper 
nd concert, Radio’s finest program. Hear it at 9:15 Eastert 


lime, 8:15 Central Time, through: 


wear..New York wramM Cleveland wen Chicag 
wJAr. Providence weco.Mpils.-St/Paul wer Buffai 
EEI Be ton WTAG Worcester woc Da mn por 
wre. Washington weal Pittsburgh «sp ae 
vsaAl. Cincinnat Wri P)} vw Detr 
HW , ¢ At A Ra 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING CO 
A. Atewater Kent, President 


$703 ISSAHICKON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA 






<< Model H Speaker, dar Model 30, six-tube One 


brown crystalline finish, $21.00. 
Other Speakers, $16.00 to $23.00 


Dial receiver, less tubes and 
batteries, but with battery 


cable attached, $85.00 
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JNo wonder Mother smiles too — 


IiTTLE Betsy laughs with delight at the new “kitchen mirror ' 
Lv And Mother yn ' r \ Principal Uses of Bon Ami 
| Vbaotine Mes, ! ! il WIDAKIT! . (>) 


WAL ha mad a th a 
ee ae ee ee a 


with a damp th then polish with a tresh, dry th. G 








Bom Am 


Cake and Powder—most housewives use both 


C™ Sacstcccniateients cerita eleataaaicadhadiaa 
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“Twice a Day 


—that’s my ru 


‘*Two glasses of orange juice 
every twenty-four hours. First, 
because I like it better than any 
other drink. Second, because it 
keeps me feeling fit.’’ 


“It’s my appetizer before breakfast and my 
natural digestant after dinner. 

“Before I took it regularly my food and I did 
not get on so well, especially when traveling. 

“You see, this California juice is extra rich in 
the so/uble solids—the salts and acids that make 
oranges both good and good for you. Doctors 
know this. Chemists have proved it in the 
laboratories. 





“And dietetic tests have shown that these 
elements in oranges liberate for more complete 
assimilation, the phosphorus, magnesium, cal- 
cium and nitrogen from other foods. 


oes phy es tea ON 


“Orange juice, therefore—and California Or- 
ange Juice particularly—increases the efficiency 
of entire meals. 

“The whole medical profession, as you know, 
now agrees that proper food is all-important, and 
that this fruit juice is one of the greatest aids in 
getting the fu// nourishment trom it. 


oer 


I'ry it for ten days and see if you don’t get 
the same results that I have. I believe you will.” 








California Oranges— 
Richest Juice 
Finest Flavor 


“Orange Juice 


Look for It is being distributed by the growers of Sunkist made to your’érder from fresh oranges and lemons. 
Oranges and Lemons to enab feterias, restaurants, tch for this machin t is your visible assurance of 
* 
this hotels, club and la tounta yu nd irity 


conveniently mé r you pure, wi ome orange and Prospective Buyers: Learn about our unusual cost- 
rinks. price proposition on t 


Machine lane bole 


The dealers using t 
Extractor serv« 


juick, efficient machine. Write 
information, Terms if desired. Stat 


Cauirornia Fruit Grower HANGE, Dept. 10 ox 530, Station “C,” Los Angeles, California 





